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Art. 1—Report from Select Committee on the Silk Trade: with the 
Minutes of Evidence, an Appendix, and Index. Ordered, by the 
House of Commons, to be Printed, 2 August 1832.—fol. pp. 
1050. 


ig is disagreeable to do anything an adversary can by possi- 

bility exclaim against as unfair. For which reason the ex- 
amination of the present subject has been deferred, till the efforts 
of the opponents to prop their cause by application to the same 
sources, united in some instances to frightful garbling of the 
evidence, had removed all hesitation which on this point could 
occur to the most scrupulous mind. 

In March of the year 1832, at the urgent instance of some 
persons connected with the Silk Manufacture, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed by the House of Commons, whose object 
was to inquire into the consequences of a more liberal system 
of policy as affecting that particular branch of trade, and to 
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ascertain whether it might be promoted by any measures com- 
patible with the general interests of the country. The thick 
folio on which it is proposed to offer a few remarks, is the evi- 
dence given before that Committee, which in consequence of the 
advanced period of the session did not make any General Report, 
but presented the statements they had collected together, without 
note or comment, leaving every man to draw his own deductions 
from the document. Of all the witnesses examined, there are 
only two unassociated with the Silk Trade, either as throwsters, 
weavers, manufacturers, merchants, or sellers of silk goods ; only 
two individuals therefore whose evidence can be considered 
as in any way representing ‘the general Interests of the 
Country,’ and a cloud of witnesses who represent the par- 
ticular interests of the Silk Trade. If the proportion which 
the Silk Trade bears to the whole trade of Great Britain were 
taken into account, two hundred witnesses instead of two 
would only have been a fair average. Every interest had a right 
to be heard that was likely to suffer by the demands put forth by 
the Silk Trade. Every labourer who manufactures, every 
merchant who exports any article which serves to pay for the 
imported silk goods of France, might properly appeal against 
the injury intended him. And the unfortunate public that 
‘pays for all,’ had certainly a strong case of grievance, being 
taxed thirty per cent on more than five millions sterling, 
for the benefit of the silk manufacturers; that is to say, being 
compelled to give to the said manufacturers about a million and 
a half per annum more than would purchase the same quantity 
and quality of goods from neighbours not forty miles away. It 
might have been supposed that so enormous an impost levied 
on the people of England in favour of a particular fabric, would 
have been deemed a sufficient exaction ; but the object of those 
who obtained the nomination of the Select Committee was to 
levy something more. Their disadvantages they said were far 
above 30 per cent, and to compensate them for those disadvan- 
tages, they must make a further attack upon the pockets of the 
consumers. They demanded prohibition. 

Now, as their complaints were most loud, and their demands 
most vehement, it would naturally be expected that they had to 
present an appalling case which should demonstrate the decline 
of their manufacture ;—that they would show, in fact, an enor- 
mous import of raw silk some years ago, and a dwindling of the 
consumption down to almost nothing at the present hour. But 
what are the facts?—That the average consumption of raw 
silk in the manufactures of England, is more than a million 
lbs. per annum greater than before the admission of foreign 
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manufactured silks, constituting an increase of more than one 
half* ; while such an impulse has been given to improvement 
by the influence of foreign competition, that our exports of silk 
manufactures have in the same period mounted up from less 
than 160,000/. to half a million a-year +. 





* Quantities of Raw Silk, Waste Silk, and Thrown Silk, Imported at 
certain Periods. 














Prohibiti ini ‘ mer ; ; 
In 1765 and 1766, oe on _ Raw Silk. | Waste Silk. | Thrown Silk. 
AVERAGE Import 4 lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Of 1765-6-7 ; commencement of Prohibi- 


tion .. os -» ee ae] 352,000]... =| 363,000 
Of 1785-6-7 ; being a period of 20 Years 

after Prohibition oe ee «+| 544,000) 2 «- 337,000 
Of 1801 to 1812 .. ee oe ee 760,000} ..  .. 350,000 
Of 1815-16-17; being 50 Years after Pro- 

hibition, and the first year of peace ..| 1,095,000 27,000 293,000 
Of 1821-2-3; being the last three years| 

prior to the change of the Law oo] 
Of 1829-30-31 ; being the three last years 
Of 1830-31; being the two last years .. 
Of 1831 .. oe oe ee oe 








1,970,000 74,000 | 355,000 
3,075,000 | 515,000 | 374,000 
3,353,000 | 623,000 | 475,000 








3,036,000 | 762,000 | 514,000 











Mr. Hume’s Evidence, p. 10. 


+ An Account of the Official Values of British Manufactured Silks Exported 
in each Year from 1821 to 1830, both inclusive. 











Official Values of British Manufactured Silks Exported from the 
United Kingdom. 

Years. | & ™ 

Tanufactures of S ks mixed wi 

Manufact of Silk Silks a other Total. 

£. & & Le a & A e ah 

1821.... 104,124 10 7 32,717 8 6 136,841 19 1 
1822.... 102,707 3 3 38,467 14 3 141,174 17 6 
1823.... 104,934 19 2 35,525 0 3 140,459 19 5 
1824.... 95,038 9 5 64,632 8 1 159,670 17 6 
1825.... 57,499 8 9 93,387 11 ¢ 150,886 19 9 
1826,... 53,155 19 3 53,775 10 10 106,931 10 1 
1827.... 78,665 15 10 94,927 8 8 173,593 4 6 
1828.... 81,636 6 6 97,417 13 5 179,053 19 11 
1829.... 141,686 0 6 80,312 0 9 221,998 1 3 
1830.... 348,761 10 8 79,087 14 11 427,849 5 F 
1831.... oe ee say 500,000 














Mr. Hume's Evidence, p. 14. 
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It cannot be denied that in many departments in the silk 
manufacture considerable distress did and does exist. Silk 
goods, whose consumption among the poor must always be 
limited in consequence of the high price of the raw material, 
will be inevitably more subject than most other fabrics to those 
fluctuations of feshion with which the opulent amuse themselves 
in the preparation of their habiliments. The fancy or caprice 
of a few women of rank will affect the well-being of tens of 
thousands. If the silk-weaver is injured, somebody else it is 
true will be benefited by their varying humours ;—but in the 
transit there must be suffering. And perhaps a wise and 
benevolent legislature could be engaged in no more interesting 
or more important inquiry, than on the means of removing 
or diminishing those evils which grow out of the uncertain 
demand for a particular sort of labour. A fitter and better 
education of the people would alleviate this and many other 
grievances. A man ought not to depend on one solitary method 
of support. He should be so instructed as to shift his position 
with the shifting requirements of the market. In the towns 
where an art of this kind is possessed, the wages of labour never 
fall so low, nor are the privations of the labourer at all compa- 
rable in length and severity, to those experienced where he 
has only one resource. 

It is not from insensibility to the real distresses of the labourer, 
that the Westminster Review refuses to ally itself with those 
who insist that the distress shall be relieved according to their 
prescription and to theirs alone,—namely by enabling them to 
prey upon the community under a promise to the labourer that he 
shall share the spoils. The trick which the landlords have too 
long practised on the farmers, by setting them to cry out for 
‘ high prices for our protection,’ of which the true meaning was 
‘ high rents for our monopoly,’—is now being played off upon the 
poor silk-weaver by the manufacturinglords. But symptoms have 
lately been showing themselves, which prove that ‘ the clodpoles ’ 
begin to feel that they after all have got little but disappointment, 
while their masters have realized the substantial benefits ; and it 
is to be hoped that the artizans of England, who are so inquiring 
and intelligent, will not long be imposed on. They will see that 
the demand of their masters to be allowed to carry on a system of 
deception and pillage, is one which they are really interested 
in overthrowing, Their minds are already opened to the fraud 
of the Corn-laws ; they see that what the landed aristocracy 
call protection is in truth nothing but robbery; and they will 
be ashamed ere long of having it supposed that they sanctioned 
a robbery of their own, though this robbery was represented as 
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beneficial to themselves. The scales will fall from their eyes 
and they will discover that they, like the great mass of the 
community, have a deeper interest in honesty than they could 
possibly have in fraud. 

Prohibitions and protections, restrictions and monopolies, are 
in truth nothing but Toryism applied to the daily concerns of 
life. They are part and parcel of the great delusions by which 
strong multitudes are made the tools of a handful of weak 
leaders, prompted and led astray by those who are interested in 
increasing the real causes of the national distress. Many of the 
labourers of England are at this moment joining in the plot. 
Meanwhile the real friends of the people patiently wait the 
dispersion of those mists in which a portion of the people 
are enveloped, Ultimately an immense majority will be found 
on the side of logic, arithmetic, and virtue. It is something 
to have got the monopolists into the field of controversy. Till 
lately they held the power of government ; they have now only 
the power of prejudice and of dishonest interests, and of such 
allies as these can find. Happily the greatest of all interests, 
the well-being of the community, is coming into the field, and 
there can be little doubt that, whatever may be its early aberra- 
tions, its final preponderance is assured. 

As the struggle of the silk manufacturers is the latest, so it 
probably will be one of the last attempts to cause a vast 
sacrifice to be made by the community for the purpose of 
producing a trifling benefit to a small number of individuals. 
An appeal was made to the feelings of the Legislature in the 
name of the labouring classes; the introduction of foreign 
manufactures was boldly proclaimed to be the cause of their 
suffering ; and a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to examine the statements made. Constituted 
as the committees of the House of Commons generally are, they 
are most imperfect instruments for the investigation of evidence, 
and in consequence for the elucidation of truth. So few indeed 
are the members to whose appropriate knowledge, zeal, and 
disinterestedness, a question of commercial policy can safely 
be intrusted, and so many objects are constantly press- 
ing simultaneously upon the attention of such, that it is 
impossible for them to give to any one of those objects the 
attention it deserves. The whole machine of parliamentary 
inquiry is unorganized and cumbrous. Committees are, for the 
most part, assemblages of advocates in the hands of sinister 
interests, sitting, not as dispassionate judges, but as partizans 
of particular systems of policy. The members who have any 
purpose to serve, any constituency to oblige, are regularly 
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present; but for the most part, the attendance of the others is 
capricious and uncertain. Having no regular plan of proceeding, 
no established rules as to the acceptance or rejection of 
evidence, the usefulness of bodies so chosen depends essen- 
tially on the presence of that quality, impartiality, which is 
the rarest of all. They are at present encumbered with the defects 
of both secresy and publicity. While the public is excluded 
from the knowledge of what is passing, it is notorious that 
those who have private interests to serve can obtain, and do 
obtain, the fullest cognizance of whatever is elicited in the 
examination of witnesses. If the evidence went forth to the 
world at the time of its production, light would flow in upon 
its obscurities, truth upon its errors, honesty upon its mis- 
representations, and information upon its ignorance. If it were 
kept strictly secret, all parties would be left at equal dis- 
advantage. As itis, ail the machinery of petty management, 
intrigue, and trickery, is called into action; and the tac- 
tics of legislatorial macchiavelism might be studied with 
advantage in some of the committee-rooms of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. The existence of distress—of great and unparalleled 
distress—was, as has been stated, put forward as the pro- 
minent reason for granting the select committee. Now, it is 
certain that at any and all times a considerable portion of suffer- 
ing must exist in a manufacturing community dependent on the 
uncertainties and irregularities of demand, and pressed with a 
quantity of superfluous labour in consequence of the restrictions 
on the supply of food. Prosperity itself, calling into action a 
number of new hands, infallibly lays the foundation of future evil; 
since aregular and undisturbed increase of demand is incompatible 
with the vicissitudes to which all human things are subject. 
The changes of the seasons exercise a perpetual influence on 
all articles of dress ; the caprice of fashion, an influence still 
less amenable to the calculations of foresight. Civilization 
displaces numerous objects by objects more beautiful, cheap, 
or convenient. Inferiority in every shape must be the victim 
of superiority; and the error of the sufferer is, to suppose 
that legislation can preserve to inferiority the privileges it 
possessed when, in fact, it was not inferiority, but the con- 
trary. Inthe contests of capital, no law can long give to the 
poor man the benefits possessed by the rich. In the struggles 
of industry, no legislation can place the man whose knowledge, 
diligence, and means are less, on a level with him whose 
knowledge, diligence, and means are greater. The great interests 
of society will protect themselves at all hazards. If they are 
sacrificed by foolish legislators, the violators of the law, forming 
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an alliance with those great interests, come in to avert or 
diminish the evil. There is a self-regulating power which 
always to a certain extent guarantees the community against 
the conspiracies of the narrow interests which are leagued against 
it. Each individual for himself prefers that which is cheap to 
that which is dear—that which is good to that which is bad,— 
and until men can be persuaded that the worse is to be taken 
rather than the better, the advocates of the anti-free-trade system 
are but howling to the winds. Is there one among them who 
applies his theory to his own practical use? Does the city alder- 
man wear coarse clothing, and eat indifferent food, and dwell 
in a hovel, and use slates for coals, if for the same money he 
can get comfortable raiment, diet, house-room and fuel? The 
most intemperate advocate for restriction and prohibition, would 
think the system which he insists shall be applied to others for 
his benefit, most despotic and abominable if applied to him for 
theirs. But there must be exceptions. So says every one 
who claims to be excepted; and all would be excepted in turn. 
Let every man rob every man, and we shall all get rich. Such 
is the anti-free-trade theory when generalized; but when it 
comes in a particular shape, its language is only, ‘ Let me rob.’ 
And what, to come to facts, is in this country at this mo- 
ment the state of that industry which is the immediate topic 
of inquiry, on the showing of those who want new Acts of 
Parliament to enable them to take more than they now take 
out of the pockets of the community? They estimate the 
annual value of the silk manufactures of England, at from five 
to eight millions sterling. In the evidence given before the 
Silk Committee, they state that the difference in the cost of 
production between France and England, is at least 40, but 
many of them say from 60 to 80 per cent. Now take the 
lowest of these estimates, and they demand an annual aunihila- 
tion of the property of the consumers of silk goods, to the 
amount of two millions sterling per year. Here, in addition to 
all the other sacrifices of misdirected capital, we have an 
indirect taxation proposed to be levied on the public, for the 
interests of the silk manufacturers alone, equal to nearly one 
twentieth of the whole of the public burthens. But if the average 
statement can be admitted,—if the manufacturers of France can 
on an amount of six millions and a half, give the English consumer 
a benefit of 60 per cent,—then the demand of the English silk 
trade is, that they shall be authorized to take near four millions 
a-year for their exclusive benefit, out of the consumer’s purse. 
At present they are allowed a protection of 30 per cent; that is 
to say, a million and a half per annum of the national wealth is 
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transferred to them. They are not satisfied, they are very angry, 
that they have not twice as much. 

But if some of the advocates of prohibition are to be believed, 
a still greater injury is inflicted on the community; for the 
French who let us have their silk manufactures, ‘ take nothing 
in return.’ Is it then an act of entire and gratuitous benefi- 
cence on their part? ‘Look at your exports and look at 
your imports,’ shouts Mr. Robinson triumphantly. The 
intelligent and prohibitive Frenchmen, from whom you receive 
four times the amount that they receive from you, these are the 
true political economists, these are the enlightened men who 
know how to manage their affairs, the sound, the practical mer- 
chants, who give you two millions sterling of their commodities 
for the half million they admit of yours! It is humiliating to 
think, that such puerilities as these, should be still dealt 
out from high places, and find an echo beyond parliament- 
ary walls. But when driven out of this first field, a position 
is taken up in another, and the cry is, ‘O, but we pay in 
bullion !’ How bullion is to be obtained by a country which 
does not produce it, except by the sale of something it does 
produce, is a question with which sagacious anti-political- 
economists take care not to trouble themselves. It is indeed no 
part of their strategy to inquire; otherwise they might discover, 
that a payment in bullion by a country which must have received 
that bullion from another country, represents two profits instead 
of one, namely the profits on both the import and the export of 
the bullion; whereas a direct payment in goods, the produce of 
the exporting country, is @ priori a less beneficial operation, 
than one where the two exchanges have had place. In 
matter of fact however, commercial exchanges between two 
countries, will naturally flow in the channels of their separate 
productions, the productions in which they are each peculiarly 
distinguished. It is on these that each will present to the other 
the strongest motives for sale and purchase. The produce of a 
third country will, in the long run, be attainable by each on 
cheaper terms from the third country direct. Now and then a 
traffic in foreign produce may undoubtedly take place; but the 
general trade, the regular transactions of business, will be in- 
fallibly carried on in those manufactured articles which exhibit 
the peculiar aptitude or superiority of each, or in that raw pro- 
duce for the growth of which either is distinguished. As respects 
France, the intercourse with England, under the system most 
beneficial to both, might be traced in broad outlines. Mineral 
productions, iron and coal especially, cotton and woollen manu- 
factures, would be the great objects of export from England ; 
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vegetable productions, wine, brandy, oil, silk fabrics, and all 
articles of taste, would become the leading articles of our 
import from France. Under a wise and reasonable legislation, 
the annual profits of the trade with France would soon be much 
greater than the present annual gross amount of the whole goods 
which pass between the two countries; to say nothing of the 
immense sum that would be added to human enjoyment by the 
interchange of so many sources of enjoyment, or of the 
benignant influence of close and amicable relations between 
two countries so distinguished for their power, their wealth, 
and their capabilities. 

Until, then, the French manufacturer can be found who gives 
his goods for nothing, or the English importer is produced 
who obtains them for nothing, it may (with all deference to the 
opponents) be taken for granted, that a barter has taken place; 
and it may be presumed that the real amount of exports and 
imports from and to any given country will be the same. Ever 
French exporter therefore, is paid by somebody and with 
something; and the requisition of our English silk manu- 
facturers, to put a stop to the intrqduction of foreign silk goods, 
should in fairness be accompanied with a declaration on their 
part, of what particular interest, or class of persons, it is their 
desire to sacrifice,—on what particular purse they wish to lev 
the assessment. It may be well that Macclesfield should 
grow rich; but is Macclesfield to get rich by plundering Man- 
chester? The prosperity of Coventry would be delightful to con- 
template; but Coventry must not play Robin Hood with his good 
neighbour Birmingham. Spitalfields is dear as the apple ofan eye ; 
but she cannot be allowed to be poaching on Sheffield. In all 
these matters, nothing is so convenient as an abstraction. 
It is the public, ‘the pensive public,’ upon whose huge bank 
of credulity the dishonest interests are to draw. With one 
hand ‘ the practical men’ are for bandaging our eyes, with the 
other they are for stealing our monies. And in the evidence 
given before the Silk Committee, nothing is more amusing than 
the extraordinary anxiety on the part of the monopoly-demanding 
witnesses, to keep out of view every interest but their own; to 
prevent any ray of light falling upon the honest interests of 
others. Their winnings must in no event be interfered with, by 
reference to the losses of anybody else. No matter whom you 
impoverish, you must, they say, make ws rich; ask not whence 
the money comes, only take care that we have it; and if any- 
body cries out, you may do by them as we ask you to do by 
us, give them their privateering license and let them away to 
the ocean. Prizes and pickings for all. 

At the present moment, the silk manufactures of France 
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and of England, consume annually about an equal quantity of 
raw silk, namely four millions of pounds; and the value of the 
produce of each may be estimated, in their separate markets, at 
nearly the same amount, say 6,000,000/. sterling ; for though 
the silk used in France, is on the average much finer and cost- 
lier, and the manufactures in France more perfect, tasteful, and 
elaborate, the difference in the expense of production, of wages, 
&c., will about equalize the value of the articles produced. The 
line cf superiority of France over England, is easily drawn. The 
French silk manufacturer is imaginative, inventive, creative, con- 
stantly putting forth new improvements in his art. The English, 
less fanciful, less ingenious, less varied, but with larger capital 
and better machinery, would, under a free-trade system, rather 
direct his attention to those articles which are of wider con- 
sumption, and which demand less of variety in pattern or 
colour. Of the silk manufactures of France, four-fifths go to 
supply the foreign demand, They give the fashion to the world, 
and from their beauty and variety they are entitled to do so. 
Of the silk manufactures of England, only one-twelfth are 
exported, eleven-twelfths being absorbed by home consumption. 
The silk manufacture of England has been more rapid in its 
growth than that of France; but as itis dependent mainly on one 
sort of demand, that of the native purchaser, it may be liable to 
greater fluctuations. Under the system which preceded the 
introduction of French manufactured silk, the average con- 
sumption for three years was 2,399,000 pounds per annum ; 
the present average for three years, is 3,999,000 pounds per 
annum; an increase of 60 per cent, and an increase wholly 
unexplained and inexplicable by those who represent the silk 
manufacture to be in a state of decline. 

The real amount of the exportation of French manufactured 
silks to England, is as follows :— 


Francs. | Francs. 

1818 sin we §=21,744,105 | = 1825 das «» 6,104,103 
1819 coo = cee 2,719,583 | 1826 eee 7,596,421 
1820... coe §62,727,748 | 1887 ... «-- 11,460,119 
1821 ‘on ee 2,815,178 | 1828 eve ove: 17,911,810 
1822 «co 60 eeeSs« 8,516,998 1829 wae .- 10,483,777 
1823. we 2,901,670 | 1830 wee wee 15,204,388 
1824 coe wee 3,956,465 


Dr. Bowring’s Evidence, p. 525. 


And this table is particularly instructive, as representing the 
gradual progress of English demand, and shoningtowe inefficient 
all legislative prohibitory measures were against any consider- 
able superiority. From 1818 when the amount of smuggling 
was only about 70,000/. per annum, the illicit introduction 
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increased year after year, until it had reached 250,000/. in 
1825-6. Yet with such evidence of the failure of the attempt 
to prevent contraband imports under a system of prohibition, pro- 
hibition has been demanded anew as the sole efficient protection. 

France, from her geographical position, is necessarily the 
central market for unmanufactured silk, and there are few 
things so likely to forward her great interests, as the removal of 
every internal impediment to a free trade in this valuable com- 
modity. If she opened her eyes to the sources of her real 
prosperity, she would relieve the trade in silk from every trammel, 
she would allow its freest ingress, egress, and transit; at present 
she impedes the introduction of foreign silk by a heavy duty, 
she prohibits wholly the exit of her own silks, and of any silk but 
that which enters her bonding warehouses for the special pur- 
pose of transit to other countries; she thus diminishes the 
motives to produce, which is of pernicious influence on her silk 
growers; she adds to the uncertainties and embarrassments of 
speculation (by refusing permission to export), by which she 
inflicts injury upon her silk merchants; and narrows her market 
for the raw material, by which she does mischief to her silk 
manufacturers. Her import and export trade may be pursued 
in the following tables extracted from the evidence. 


FRENCH SILK TRADE—IMPORTATIONS. 





RAW AND THROWN SILK. 











Countries Quantities Imported (Kilogrammes.) 

whence 4 — 

Imported. | 4825. | 1826. | 1927. | 1928. | 1820. | 1830. | 1831. 
England ...... 40,872] 62,863 2,655 764 14,897 8,393 3,173 
Low Countries .. 13] 26,487] 3,550] 164,802) 53,696] 9,912) 4,133 


Austria ........| 455,686] 229,411} 607,678) 542,041} 612,113] 560,401} 645,478 
Germany ...... 666} 2,129 86 313 464 82 986 
Switzerland ....| 15,488) 10,207} 16,182) 17,566) 15,273} 18,671) 25,379 
Sardinia... ...|277,316}411,546] 368,127) 276,264; 335,556) 344,683] 296,652 
Tuscany ......| 5,911| 1,259] 4,882 5,038] 8,141] 4,863] ‘1,854 
Naples and Sicily) 45,126] 48,575] 49,200] 39.735| 57,250} 40,398) 30,439 
Spain..........| 42,673} 10,480} 25,024 18,547 9,227 10,325} 23,104 


Turkey .,......| 59,481] 84,334 70,054) 127,334] 138,637] 128,744) 25,858 
eS 764 308 673} 12,286 551 oa a 
Barbary States..}  .. 3,435 3,375 348 79 3,759 1,480 
United States .. 123) 4,153 1,262} .. a 2,113 244 
China and Cochin 

CHE oscess ~ ~~ 2,119 140} 8,234) 6,146 
English India ..| .. 1,227 SH «ce 2,811 oe 435 
French India ..| .. 139 436 1,054 ‘ai 4 1,878 























Toran... ..] 944,119} 896,553} 1, 155,326]! ,206,232|1 256,929) | 132,348]! 067,239 
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FRENCH SILK TRADE—EXPORTATIONS. 





RAW AND THROWN SILK. 





ee Quantities Exported (Kilogrammes.) 


Exported. 





——? 
1825. | 1826. | 1827. | 1828. | 1829. | 1830. | 1831. 


England ......-.++.-|466,814 216,687 701,490) 773,340) 396,260) 609,497] 669,605 
4,517 ‘ 











Low Countries ......| 6,711 of 5,585} 6,097) 4,660) 4,065) 3,094 
Prussia ..ccccvecee: 228) .. 20 147 Se 317 
Germany ....+-++.-| 2,784) 2,002) 5,907) 3,650) 2,780) 2,702; 1,858 
Switzerland ........| 8,027} 5,147) 14,771} 8,792) 10,746) 28,447) 13,150 
Sardinia ....e+..+.+-| 2,994) 20,369) 2,977) 3,335} 1,230) 8,328) 9,141 
Tuscany and Roman 
States ..cccccccces 416 379| 1,974) 3,358 668} 2,527 745 
Spee cecccccccceees| ce 643 63 4 37 396 121 
Portugal ....ccecces: 31] oe oe ee ee ee ee 
Turkey wcccccccccce| oe 380 137). 218 487 106 
Egypt oc cccccccccccs| oo oe oe o oe 227 126 
Algiers ..ccccsccces| oe és oe “a oe oe 3,724 
Barbary States ...... 570} 1,806) 1,534) 7,120) 4,558) = 1,368 598 
United States........ 137| oe ee oe 563 818 
BROKIED cc cccccccecs 654 579) 1,941) .. 80} 2,634) 1,812 
Bees cccccccecese| se 395 és oe 73] oe 
TOTAL. + oe oe oe) 489,366] 252,904) 736,407| 805,843} 421,250) 661,314) 705,215 





























Evidence, p. 512. 


The causes of French superiority in the silk manufacture may 
easily be traced. That manufacture has grown up naturally 
and spontaneously, as it were, in the silk-producing districts ; 
it is the only one which has not been cursed with protecting 
laws; its productions being distinguished for cheapness and 
beauty, find their way into all the markets of the world, and in 
consequence, they give and receive the impressions which the 
general taste displays. Into this fabric, a vastly greater portion 
of fancy and art enters than into any rival manufacture. The 
elegance and variety of its patterns, the harmony both of form 
and colour, are much superior to those exhibited by any of its 
competitors. In England especially, little has been done to bring 
the arts into the field of instruction; there are no schools, 
no professors, whose object it is to make the fine arts subservient 
to manufacturing improvement. In France itis far different ; 
and as they who would reap must sow, the account of the Ecole 
des Arts at Lyons may be advantageously studied by those who 
proclaim that England has nothing to learn from France in any 
part of the manufacturing field. 





Me teeta, 
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«8,806. You have stated the great superiority which, in your 
opinion, exists in the finer articles produced at Lyons over those 
produced in other places, will you state whether there are any circum- 
stances to which you attribute, in particular, this superiority in taste 
and design ?— A. I think that is the part of the question on which I 
may be enabled to throw most light ; and | fear that it has not excited 
so much attention as it deserves. It is to the neglect of this, which may 
be called the germ of the French superiority, that ] suspect the want of 
our superiority is principally to be traced. Up to the period in which 
the pattern is produced, I think the French have greatly the advant- 
age over us; they have not a great superiority when the pattern is 
produced ; when, in other words, the machine gets possession of the 
design ; but the fact that struck me most in France was the way in 
which taste was formed, and J] was exceedingly surprised at finding 
among the weavers themselves and among their children, and amongst 
every body connected with the production of patterns, an attention 
devoted to every thing which was in any way connected with beauty, 
either in arrangement or in colour. I have again and again seen the 
weavers walking about gathering flowers, arranging them in their 
most attractive shapes. I found them constantly suggesting to their 
masters improvements in their designs ; and I learnt that in almost 
every case, where the manufacturer had great success, there was some 
individual in the fabric who was the creator of beautiful things ; there 
is, at this moment, scarcely any house of any considerable reputation in 
Lyons, which has not a partner who owes his position to his great 
success in the study of the arts ; this has been treated as an object of 
so great importance that they have, in the city of Lyons, a school of 
arts, to which the town itself gives 20,000 francs a year, and which 
takes possession of every lal who shows any great aptitude for drawing 
or for any other subject of study which is likely to be brought to bear 
on manufactures; all the painters and all the sculptors, and all the 
botanists at Lyons become manufacturers, and scarcely ever go out 
of the manufacturing circle. The town gives instruction in every thing 
which presents itself in the shape of art. I went to the school of St. 
Peter, which is one of the most remarkable schools of art, and I found 
there 180 students, and that to every one of those students the town 
was giving five years gratuitous instruction in art; a great number of 
them were engaged in the study of anatomy; they had a surgical 
professor there, who was teaching them, not only the harmony of the 
human form, but all the wonderful organization of the human machine, 
as connected with the machinery of manufactures: I found a botanical 
professor, who had 30 or 40 boys under him studying flowers, and 
many flowers exceedingly beautiful: I found others attending to 
architecture ; and, in fact, that all the departments of art which could 
in any way be caught hold of for the production of tasteful things, 
had become objects of attention ; and I found also a professor, the ob- 
ject of whose teaching was to show those young men how the machine 
could avail itself of their productions; that is to say, how by 
machinery they could produce, on a piece of silk cloth, that which 
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they had drawn on a piece of paper. Those schools are not only the 
object of local attention, but they come immediately under the pro- 
tection of Government ; and I see by the general budget that the 


Government (that is the Minister of Commerce) allows 3,100 francs a 


year, independently of the endowment the town gives to this school. 
Although the Minister of Commerce makes a special grant for any 
purpose which is likely to advance those studies, the town is willing 
to consent to make supernumerary grants; the school supplies the 
student with every thing but the materials, and their works belong to 
the students themselves. Of late, which by the way is another evidence 
of the effect of competition, the school has become an object of very 
considerable attention, and the French, finding they are thrown more 
on their production of beautiful patterns, are giving to the schools of 
art a vast deal of their care and anxiety ; the professor of painting of this 
school is a man of high distinction, very well known in the world of art. 
Itisinthis way that this taste, the testimony to which hasbeen frequently 
called a prejudice, this admiration, this production of beautiful things, 
leads to the invention of works, which meet with the preferring 
acceptance of the consumer. I do not mean to say that there is not 
as much genius in England as in France, but there are not the same 
means of developing it. ‘The French manufacturer considers that his 
pattern is the principal element on which he is todepend for his success : 
the mere art of manufacturing may be easilyeffected ; but here is a taste- 
producing school which contains from 150 to 180 students ; it has gone 
as high as 200. The manufacturer goes there, and he sees a boy who 
has passed through all the courses of study, who has in fact the appro- 
priate knowledge, that boy’s mind having been getting instruction 
in every shape, and applying it all to one particular end, namely, of 
manufacture, which he looks to as the means of future success. The 
manufacturers can pick out of these 200 boys the boy whose taste is 
most distinguished ; that boy is admitted into his house, probably at a 
small salary. One manufacturer told mehe had three such; to the lowest 
in rank he gave 1,000 francs, equal to 40/. The number of pieces pro- 
duced, the object of a particular pattern, may be verysmall at first, but if 
his success is remarkable, in two years he may get 2,000 francs ; after 
three or four years, if his success is great indeed, and the patterns he 
produces meet with great acceptance, he can obtain 3,000 francs : 
from the moment that his reputation is worth 3,000 francs his fame 
is established, and he has the offer of a partnership ; and that is the 
history of a great many of the most prosperous manufacturers of 
Lyons.’—p. 532. 


It would be well if, instead of denying the superiority of the 
French manufacture, our manufacturers occupied themselves in 
endeavouring to imitate it. This would be far wiser and better 
than to persist in attempts to exclude it. Were a Phidias now 
to appear, our every-day sculptors would be eager to exclude 
his works from our markets ; our portrait-painters would be dis- 
pleased at the presence of a Vandyke; an affection for English 
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artists might shut ‘ the foreigner’ out of our island; but what 
would be said of such patronage of English art? The same 
reasoning applies to the silk trade; the demand made by our 
manufacturers is precisely this,—that a preference shall be 
extorted from the public for their inferior works,—that a higher 
price shall be paid them than those works would be obtained for 
from others, and that they themselves shall be shut out perpetu- 
ally from the benefits of that instruction, to whose superiority 
their own clamours for excluding it are the most irrefragable 
testimony. 

Though it is true that, in all those departments of the silk- 
manufacture into which taste and fashion enter for any con- 
siderable portion of the cost of — the French possess a 
great advantage over our manufacturer, it ought to be observed 
that there are many silk articles in which we compete with them 
in their own market, notwithstanding an import duty of 15 per 
cent; and not only is this the fact, but while, on an average of 
three years, the importations into France from all other coun- 
tries have diminished, those from England have increased nearly 
six-fold. The official returns are as follow*. 

It is well understood that a great difference of opinion existed 
in ‘the Silk Trade’ as to the desirableness of the parlia- 
mentary inquiry, which the more impatient—but assuredly not 
more enlightened—of its members, obtained with the consent of 
the government. The public have apparently everything to 
gain by an investigation fairly and honestly conducted, and the 
opposed interest has everything to lose; but so negligently are 
the public interests watched over, and so diligently the private 
ones,—so much less active in all bosoms is the zeal for the 
well-being of the community than that which watches over 
personal advantage,—that these inquiries sometimes prove merely 





* IMPORTATIONS tnro FRANCE or MANUFACTURED SILKS. 





Countetes whence Quantities and Value Imported. 




















Imported. f “ne 
1828. 1829. 1830. 
Kil. fr. Kil. fr. Kil. fr. 
I io den soeneees 1,087 | 119,570 | 3,507 | 385,770 | 5,852 | 643,720 
lg. eer 4,593 | 505,230 | 3,439 ,290 4,268 469,480 
Other Countries ......| 596 | 65.560 329}! 9) 234 25,740 
Torais ....++.+| 6,276 |690,360 | 7,275 | 800,250 | 10,354 | 1,138,940 
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abortive, and sometimes purely pernicious. The petty interest 
is magnified into greatness by its busy representatives ; 
the great interest dwindles by neglect into seeming unim- 
portance. The adjacent mole-hill becomes mountainous, and the 
mountain looks small because it is remote. As an appeal made 
to the feelings in favour of one sufferer who is present, speaks 
more loudly than the tale of sufferings of absent millions ; so, 
in inquiries like these, the only art 1s, to parade the distress 
of the few in close and perpetual procession before the eyes of 
the inquirers, and to take care that nothing beyond it shall by 
any means be seen. 

To form anything like a correct idea of the sort of evidence 
on which is founded the claim of such among the silk-manu- 
facturers as demand further protection, it will be well to 
examine more closely some of the testimony put forward 
by those witnesses. And that of Mr. Doxat, the most diligent 
and laborious of the whole, may be takenas a sample. 

The object of Mr. Doxat is to show, that at every step of the 
silk manufacture, the English are met by a ruinous and irresist- 
ible competition. His evidence is not wholly of a declamatory 
sort, though every now and then interspersed with the language 
of pity and commiseration for the suffering weavers, which 
does more honour to his benevolence, than his proposed reme- 
dies for their sufferings do to his philosophy. But his 
assumptions are frequently groundless, unauthenticated, and 
opposed to obvious facts. He declares that there is a difference 
of ‘ from three to four, five and six shillings and more,’ (p. 253.) 
between the prices of thrown silk in France and England; but 
in order to account for the astounding fact, that the Italian silk- 
merchant is content to sell in the market of Lyons to the 
value of about a million sterling per annum, Mr. Doxat asserts, 
—he repeats the assertion at least ten times (pp. 217, 218, 234, 
ib., 245, ib., 251, 252, 253, 254), and it is in fact a favourite po- 
sition which he assumes on every occasion,—that the home pro- 
duce of French silk is four millions and a half of Ibs, and the im- 
portation of fine silks, he says, is only 100,000 or 150,000 lbs., 
from which he deduces that this foreign importation cannot in- 
fluence French price. Both statements are most erroneous. 
There is not an author of credit,—there is not a document of any 
authority, official or otherwise,—that estimates the produce of 
France at above three millions of pounds (the general calculation 
is from two to two and a half millions. Mr. Heath estimates it 
(p.311)atonly 1,750,000lbs ; Mr. Martin (9.321) 1,800,000Ibs. )* ; 


* Mr. Bottrell says (p. 456) 3,527,675lbs for the growth of 183], but does 
not say where he gathers his information. 
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while of the importations into France of a million pounds per 
annum, more than three-fourths are the finer qualities of Italian 
silks, the very silks which come in immediate competition with 
the fine silks of France, and of the coarse silks of the East the 
consumption is extremely small. Now, as Mr. Doxat declares 
several times (p. 236), that the English manufacturer is sub- 
jected, all charges included, to only a penny or twopence more 
per lb. for Italian raw silk than is paid by the French manufac- 
turer, it might surely have occurred to him, that any very con- 
siderable difference between the markets of Lyons and London 
was impossible, since the Italian grower would take care to raise 
the Lyons market by refusing to supply it, unless he could get 
a price equivalent to that offered him by the English purchaser, 
or else be tempted to offer it for less to the English with a view to 
increasing their custom. In the representations made by the 
silk trade of France to the minister of finance and to the 
chambers, they insist on the peculiar advantages possessed by 
the English in their monopoly of East India silks, and use 
language very similar to, though not quiteso unreasonable as that 
employed by Mr. Doxat. Every nian who gives the subject a 
moment’s attention, will perceive that there can be very little 
difference in adjacent countries between the import value of 
foreign produce. The French have the advantage of adjacency ; 
but this 6 counteracted by the import duty of fr. 1. 20 per 
kilogram or about five-pence per lb., while the English duty 
is only a penny. 

But the testimony of other witnesses confirms, by quotation 
of prices, that which would be a most natural and obvious 
deduction from the established facts. Mr. Heath (p. 309) 
makes several statements showing that the prices at Lyons and 
in London are as nearly on a par as may be; and, in quoting 
the value of different qualities at Lyons, he shows that some 
rate a little above, and others a little below, the English average. 
This is confirmed by Mr. Martin (p. 315). Mr. Ratliff indeed 
does not hesitate to say (p. 96) that there is a difference of 26 
and 44 per cent in the prices of Organzine and Marabout Silk 
between France and England; and he does so with extreme 
self-confidence, assuring the committee that he is putting 
forward ‘an absolute fact,’ and using the strongest language as 
to the accuracy of his information. But of these two contrary 
evidences, which do the inferences of reason show to be the 
correct ? 

The opinions which Mr. Doxat puts forth, are so con- 
tradictory, that they may be delivered over to mutual de- 
struction. In page 219, he says—‘ France has a peculiar taste 

VOL, x VII1.— Westminster Review, c 
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and ability in the manufacture of figured articles.’ In page 246, 
‘There is every possible means in this country to do every 
thing which can be done in France; it is not want of ability in 
our manufacturers and labourers.’ He states (p. 240) that ‘ten 
or twenty years ago, the quantity of Italian silks imported into 
France was much larger,’ and that he understands the quantity 
now imported to diminish every year. Yet he himself gives 
(p. 218) the average importation from 1825 to 1828 as 
1,078,000lbs, and says the present importation is about 
1,000,000lbs (p. 251). In 1880, it was really 1,142,638lbs. 

Mr. Doxat is a man of benevolence and upright intent; yet 
when he was asked to compare his statements with those of Dr. 
Bowring, and in the presence of such facts as they could 
mutually gather together, to investigate the points of difference 
and report thereon to the committee, Mr. Doxat refused. 
He has all the enthusiasm of martyrdom upon him, and a 
supererogation of zeal makes up for a deficiency of arithmetic. 
He enlightened the committee by endeavouring to prove that 
the increase of the silk manufacture under the prohibitory 
system was far greater than that of cotton; he had the art of 
showing that thousands were relatively more than hundreds of 
thousands, that Macclesfield was in truth more important than 
Manchester, and that six millions sterling might have been flung 
by the government into the pockets of the silk-weavers, only by 
saying Presto! Fly! Feeble indeed must be the minds of 
legislators, and blind in the extreme the legislation directed by 
presumptions like these. 

But it is not only by errors in deductions, to which all men 
are liable, it is by mis-statements of facts, which all men would 
notemploy, that it has been sought to establish a case in favour 
of higher duties, or total prohibition, of foreign silks. And to 
accomplish this, the evidence of Dr. Bowring, consisting in 
great measure of official documents, has been specially singled 
out. 

The words of this evidence in two separate places, as to the 
number of looms at work at Lyons, were (p. 526) ‘I appre- 
hend if 25,000 were taken now as the number of looms 
employed, that would be the full amount,’ and again, ‘ the 
quantity now employed is from 24,000 to 25,000.’ Yet (at p. 
646) one of the examiners asserts, for the purpose of showing an 
inconsistency,‘ You stated the probable quantity at work was 
30,000.’ Again, though the price of silk is quoted several 
hundred times in the course of this evidence, and the average 
value of raw cannot be taken from his statements at more than 


fifty francs per kilogram, one of the examiners (p. 646) desirous 
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of showing the value of the French silk manufacture to be more 
than it is, makes him to assert that seventy francs per kilogram 
(2lb. French) for raw silk is the average price. In page 683, 
when the object is not to prove that the French pay a high 
price but a low price for their silk, the following representation 
is put forward by another examiner. ‘It has been stated by Dr. 
Bowring, that the average value of raw silk of France, of the finest 
growth, is about 18 franes per lb.’ Now this statement is as far 
removed from the truth as that which represented seventy francs 
per kilogram (or thirty-five francs per lb.), as the average price. 
In the tables the witness gave in, the price quoted for the fine 
silk of the Cevennes during ten years past, ranges from 21f. 50c. 
to 30f. per Alais pound, which is 21 percent less than the half kilo- 
gram and !1 per cent less than the English pound. In page 684, 
another of these extraordinary generalizations is put forward. 
‘It appears by the evidence of Dr. Bowring [it is said by an 
examiner] that he admitted that there was a difference in the 
cost of French and English silk goods of from 30 to 40 per cent.’ 
Nothing of the kind. He stated that there were goods in which 
there was such a difference, and-nothing more; though the 
witness who replies to the examiner is allowed on this false 
representation to compare the former witness to ‘a quack.’ This 
is the encouragement a man has for telling the truth before a 
parliamentary committee. This is the sort of dirt a man must 
be subjected to, the moment he separates himself from the herd 
of robbers of the public. 

Again, a member of the committee (p. 647) makes a ground 
for impugning Dr. Bowring’s evidence, that he had said ‘ the 
expense of working up the raw material was in no case less 
than 80 per cent;’ no such statement, nor anything like such 
statement, being to be found in the course of his examination. 
The witness says (p. 663), ‘I would take 6 per cent for loss in 
throwing, 20 per cent for loss on dyeing, 9 per cent for loss by 
weaving, clipping, and other waste, which leaves 35 per cent in 
all to be deducted from the weight of raw silk.’ This is clear 
enough, it might be supposed ; but a critic on the evidence thus 
mis-quotes it; ‘ I must also observe that the witness [Dr. Bow- 
ring] is mistaken in stating that from 30 to 35 per cent is the 
loss in dyeing. The average loss is about 14 per cent.’ (p. 738.) 

It would in truth be an interminable task to exhibit the 
extraordinary misstatements which disfigure the evidence of 
some of the witnesses in favour of prohibition. Whether any 
cause is thereby to be served in the end, remains to be seen; 
but an example or two will serve to show with what a dashing 
jactancy the most deliberate perversions of evidence py put 
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upon paper and received without hesitation by the select 
committee. And these examples, if they do nothing else, will 
show that examinations whose purpose it is to arrive at truth, 
should be conducted differently from the manner in which the 
— in question was pursued, 

n the course of his examinations the witness put in a 
statement (Question 8,942, p. 558) given him by a principal 
house at Lyons, showing the cost of the raw material and all 
other expenses in the manufacture of 500 Ells of satin 7-16ths 
wide. Of that document the following is a copy. 


500 Ells ; i. e., 12 grams of chain, or 12 kilo. organzine, 
soft and dyed ; these 12 kilo. weighed, be 
fore dyeing, 17 kilo. 45 grams, at 50f. ++ 872 50 
Throwing the organzine, at 11f. -- Igl 95 
Dyeing the organzine (raw) at 3f. -- 51 35 
Winding the organzine, 12 kilo. at 4f. -. 48 00 
Warping, at 1f. 5Gc. «s te mii 18 OO 
500 Ells, at 36 grams of trams supple, 18 kilo. raw, at 47f. 846 00 





Throwing the tram, 7f. . -- 126 00 
Dyeing .. ditto 3f. oe -- 54 00 
Weaving 500 ells, at 95c. .. ee -. £75 00 
Finishing 500 ells, at 10c. a « FF @ 
2,732 80 

Proportion of expenses on 3,000f. at 3 per cent 90 00 
2,822 80 

Profit ee ee ee -- 177 20 
$,000 00 


In the weaving are included— 
Winding tram 20c. 
Cannetage 10c. 
Folding 5e. 


Evidence, p. 559. 


Will it be believed that a witness, specially put forward to 
controvert this evidence, should in the presence of this document 
have made the following statement ? 


‘ Dr. Bowring has also, if his evidence be examined, put upon 
record the cost of certain raw silks purchased by this manufacturer 
for the purpose of being worked by him into 500 ells of satin, he has 
given in the various costs of the raw silk, and all the processes of 
throwing, dyeing, winding, warping and weaving, and the only altera- 
tion that I have undertaken to make in the account as tendered by 
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the learned Doctor, is to correct some of his figures, where I have 
found them to be arithmetically wrong. I hope in doing that, I have 
done justice to his account, which if not corrected by me, would stand 
a record, that even the learned Doctor himself had put upon the 
Minutes of your Evidence some most erroneous calculations. He 
states that the manufacturer gives 50f. per kilogram, for 17} kilo- 
grammes of silk, and the item set down as amounting to 872f; I find 
that according to school-boy arithmetic it is 875f. ; he goes on to put 
it through the process of throwing, which he states cost the manufac- 
turer 11f., Ido not dispute it, for throwing the tram 7f., for dyeing 3f. 
per kilogram ; for winding, 4f. per kilogram ; for warping the whole 
500 ells of satin, 18f., and for weaving the 500 ells of satin, 475f., 
altogether amounting to 2471f. 88c., which taken at the exchange 
of 25f. turns out to be worth 98/. 17s. 6d. I find that in Spitalfields, 
goods manufactured of equal weight and of equal length and similar 
in quality, would cost me 139/. 9s. 3d., or the cost of working the silk 
through its various processes, agreeable to those calculations which I 
made last March, and which I have already had the honour of sub- 
mitting to this Committee ; so that the cost of production between 
Lyons and Spitalfields in the manufacture of those 500 ells of satin, as 
given in evidence by the learned Doctor, the difference between Lyons 
and Spitalfields is 40/. 11s. 9d., or 41 per cent above the cost price at 
Lyons.’—p. 665. 

The witness did not say 173 kilograms, but 17 kilograms 45 
grams [or hundredths of a kilogram]; which at 50 francs a kilo- 
gram makes 872f. 50c. as the witness stated. The witness’s 
figures are altered, with a view to charge him with an error. 
A volume of scorn is affected to be poured out on his arith- 
metic, which it is hinted, a school-boy might reform; the 
simple fact being, that his calculation is right to a fraction, 
and that the other witness puts new words and figures into 
the evidence, in the expectation, as every man has a right 
to believe till the contrary is proved, that the House of 
Commons or the Select Committee would take the evidence, not 
from the lips of the speaker, but from the mistatement substituted. 
Human transactions cannot go on, under a system like this. 
The whole affair is here committed to print, that future times 
may know how things went on in a Committee of the unre- 
formed House of Commons. The man who has got into such a 
scrape ought to go down upon his knees, and beg and pray of 
the community not to believe him moved by ill design, but only 
the most unfortunate blunderer and incapable witness that ever 
disclosed his unfitness to be trusted before a court. The argu- 
ment is of strength insuperable ;—what confidence will any man 
of ordinary sense and knowledge of the world, put in evidence 
delivered under the manifest operation of such a spirit, or of 
such talents for collecting truth ? 
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‘Another important fact put on record also by him, namely, that 
he found that there was a difference between the cost of production 
in France and in Spitalfields amounting to between 30 and 40 per 
cent, I say in the midst of these glaring facts, he has informed your 
honourabie Committee that 20 per cent would be a protection against 
foreign manufacturers.’'—p. 666. 


What the witness really stated was, that 20 per cent is the 
highest duty that can or ought to be collected. But hear again. 


‘This satin so manufactured at Lyons, is made by a party who 
acknowledged to the learned doctor, that he had his 10 per cent profit ; 
for his evidence is, that the satins would sell for 3000f., that is, yielding 
the French manufacturer 10 per cent profit, and the material was 
furnished to that manufacturer by a grower getting from 15 to 25 per 
cent profit on the production of the raw material.'—Jb. 


The document pretended to be referred to gives to the 
manufacturer a profit of 177fr. 20c., or about 6 per cent on 
3,000fr.* ; yet this witness finds no difficulty in declaring ‘ that 
the manufacturer acknowledged he had his ten per cent profit,’ — 
that this article ‘ yielded the French manufacturer 10 per cent 
profit ;;—and this in spite of the figures staring him in the face. 

In the same spirit does the same witness in his evidence, profess 
to represent to the Committee the cost and wages ‘as given 
in evidence by Dr. Bowring.’ And the document, misnamed, 
misquoted, distorted, and mutilated, appears in p. 667 of the 
evidence as it stands copied in the page next following +. 

Is it needful to point out to the reader the misstatements 
which are here introduced? Is it necessary to repeat, that the 
price of raw silk in the market at Lyons, regulated as it is by 
the price of Italian silk (of which Lyons imports a million of 
lbs. per annum) cannot be essentially under the price in London ; 
otherwise the Italian growers would certainly either refuse to 
supply the French markets, or lower their prices to the English ? 

Equally inconsistent are the different quotations of the cost of 
weaving, dyeing, winding, &c. Throughout the whole of the 
evidence of the prohibitionists, there are two strata of incon- 
sisteicies. The quotations given of English prices when they 
are intended to prove English distress, never tally with those 
which are given where the object is to prove the impossibilit 
of competing with French labour. Compare Mr. Wadden’s 





* It is hardly necessary to remark on the gratuitous attempt to perplex the 
questior, by referring to the profits of the silk grower at all. Whatever 
his profits may be, the purchaser of his produce whether a French manu- 
facturer or an English, is equally affected by it. 
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statements with Mr. Doxat’s [pp. 232, 233], Mr. Gibson’s [p.298], 
Mr. Stone’s [p. 337], and the discrepancies will be obvious. 

Could anything be more ingeniously put than such a question 
as the following, in order to make a former witness appear to 
have given an opinion contrary to his real one ? 


“10,460. Q. Have you not heard it stated by a gentleman sent out 
by Government to obtain information, did he not afford you that sort 
of information that leads you to suppose that their [the French raw] silk 
is from 2s. to 3s. a pound cheaper than your raw ?—A. I understood 
so.’—p. 704. 


There are in the evidence some passages so illustrative 
of the effects of a protecting system upon manufactures 
themselves, that they may be well recommended to the attention 
of those interested in the inquiry. Take for example, the follow- 
ing answer to a question as to the comparative situation of the 
manufactures of France and England in the North American 
ports.— 


*9.135. Q. Have you any information as to the relative position of 
the English and French manufactures in the market of the United 
States >—4. I have some curious information derived from the United 
States. The English and French merchants are there on an equal 
footing ; and it is certainly, of all countries, the country that affords the 
best ground for comparison, from the largeness of its imports. The 
operation of the different systems of legislation may be traced there 
with considerable accuracy ; while French silks were prohibited in 
England, those of England were in so backward a state that she 
exported scarcely any manufactured silks to America. I have obtained, 
from official sources, the American returns of 1830, and I find 
that the United States imported from England of piece goods 
249,860 dollars, of other silk manufactures 119,701 dollars, this is 
the legitimate importation without any reference to smuggling ; in 
all 369,561 dollars of English silk goods were entered at the Custom 
House. The United States imported from France 2,256,529 dollars 
of piece goods, and 1,291,849 dollars of other silk goods, making 
3,548,378 dollars. Now this is the state of export of a manufacture 
which has most of what is called protection in England ; (assuming 
30 per cent for that protection, as it is the highest duty paid in 
England on any sort of stuff,) the same article is that which has the 
least of that which is called protection, in France, inasmuch as the 
duties on foreign silk goods in France, are less than half the duties 
paid in England on foreign silk goods ; the protection of silk manu- 
factures in England is thus double that which the silk manufactures 
have in France, while the exports of the article which has only half 
the protection are, it will be seen, nearly ten-fold greater than from 
England, where the protection is double. 1 wish that the Committee 
should have an opportunity of contrasting this with the American 
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imports of those manufactures which in France have most of the 
so-called ‘‘ protection,” namely, the absolute prohibition of competing 
foreign goods, which, as ] have repeatedly said, is only the protection 
which enables an inferior article to obtain a superior price; it is the 
encouragement given to imperfection. Now I would, in the markets 
of the United States, contrast the state of that French article so 
protected, with the English article which has only a 10 per cent pro- 
tection in England, I mean cotton goods. By the same official 
document it will be seen, that in 1830 the amount of cotton manu- 
factures imported from England was 5,295,294 dollars, and from 
France only 619,987 dollars, yet to support this trade the French 
people are taxed with a premium or bounty to the exporter of cotton 
goods equal to 40s. English per cwt. though the duty paid on the 
raw material in France is only 8s. 11d., so that they receive from the 
Government on the exportation of cotton manufactures nearly five 
times the amount the Government have received on the raw material ; 
notwithstanding this, the French manufacturers declare they shall be 
ruined unless they can obtain an additional bounty of twenty sous for 
plain, and thirty sous for printed cotton, and they demand that it 
shall be secured to them until every difficulty is removed; they ask, 
too, a boon of 3,000,000f. in the shape of an additional bounty to 
enable them to export 5,000,000 kilogrammes. Yet in spite of this 
protection or encouragement given to the French manufacturer, the 
exportation of cotton goods from France was in 1830 three-fourths 
of a million pounds less than in 1827. Thus the Committee will see 
the influence of “protection,” as it is called, on foreign commerce ; and 
J will now state one or two of its effects on production. While accord- 
ing to the best calculation 7,000,000 of spindles are employed in 
England to manufacture more than 240,000,000 lbs. of cotton ; in 
France, according to the return of the Commission which reported on 
the cotton trade, 3,200,000 spindles are employed to manufacture 
66,000,000 lbs. So that where the protected French manufacturer pro- 
duces only 66,000,000, the unprotected English manufacturer would, 
with the same number of spindles, produce nearly 110,000,000 ; or if the 
English manufacturer produced at the same rate as the French, instead 
of 240,000,000 he would only produce 144,000,000. In England it is 
estimated, according to the Parliamentary Returns, that 700,000 persons 
are engaged in different branches of the cotton manufacture, and they 
produce nearly four times the quantity which is rendered in France by 
550,000 persons, according to the returns of the French Commission. 
That protection has thus led to the waste of more than two-thirds 
of the whole amount of labour employed on the protected articles. 
The French cotton manufacturers have had the benefit of this pro- 
hibitory system ever since the peace, and according to the state- 
ment made by their Commission it costs the country 47,000,000f. 
per annum beyond the sum at which the same articles might be 
imported from England; this is the result of eighteen years expe- 
rience of protection, yet the testimony of the French manufac- 
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turers is, that the very existence of their business is rendered doubtful 
from year to year. —Evidence of Dr. Bowring, p. 585. 


This evidence might have been left to speak for itself 
without further reference, if a member of the committee in 
attacking it had not attempted to represent the French 
government as parties to a system of misrepresentation and 
fraud, in a place where his opponent could neither contradict 
nor confute him. The tone in which the same member spoke 
of the witness, is also before the public; and will remain on 
record, as a reason why no man of the ordinary habits of good 
society should present himself before a committee of the House 
of Commons if he can help it, and as a countervailing memorial 
to the bluster which some portions of the Honourable 
House put forth occasionally on the subject of what are 
called attacks upon the absent. If a knave had been 
called a knave, twenty voices would have been raised upon the 
impropriety of calling him by his name when absent. For a 
witness whose evidence happened to be on the side of the public, 
there was manifestly no such sympathy. It is not for the value 
attached to the opinions of ignorant and vulgar minds, but in 
order to do justice to those whose candour and good faith in the 
communication of a number of valuable and otherwise inaccessi- 
ble facts deserve the highest eulogiums, that it becomes neces- 
sary to claim for the late French ministry the good opinion of our 
countrymen. That scorn and calumny should be flung on the 
cabinet of a friendly neighbouring country, while spontaneously 
opening to us all her own sources of knowledge for the purpose 
of deliberate and honest investigation into the means of ex- 
tending amicable, useful, and lucrative mutual arrangements,— 
is only an evidence the more, of the real state of facts, and of 
the nature of the opposition. 

It is satisfactory in the highest degree, while thus endeavouring 
to do justice to heme and to plant and encourage the feelings 
of respect and amity, to learn that a mutual feeling of good-will is 
growing up in that country towards England. In the addresses 
of the Chamber of Lyons to the French ministry, the following 
interesting and instructive passages occur.— 


*8,960. They [the Chamber of Commerce at Lyons] represent 
to the Minister that “it is of the highest importance that some 
forward steps should be taken, that the prohibitory regulations 
of the Custom House system of France should be reconsidered, in 
order to show to England that we are no longer indisposed to 
come to an understanding with her as to the means of gradually 
removing the impediments that exist, and of extending the amicable 
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relations of the two countries.” In another part they say, ‘the 
moment is arrived in which opinion requires that our restrictive system 
should be revised, and that which is hostilely prohibitory to the 
products of Great Britain should be abandoned ; of these prohibitions, 
a great many have been shown us by long experience to have been 
unfortunate, and they are persisted in without any regard to the 
changes which have taken place in the political situations of the two 
countries, whom events daily bring more closely together. ‘The whole 
system of prohibition we consider as nothing more or less than a 
representation of the ancient theory of national enmity, and look toa 
change in the system as the best ground of peace, of union, and of 
sympathy, which could ally the two nations together.”—Evidence, p. 
562. 

In spite, however, of the representations of the discontented 
members of the silk trade, it is consolatory to gather from the 
evidence irresistible proofs of the progressive advance of manu- 
facturing skill in England. Among the points the manufac- 
turers have at heart to establish, one is, to maintain, that there 
has been no progress made since 1826, that is to say, that com- 
petition has not led to improvement ; that with the increase of 
motives to introduce improvements, improvements have not been 
introduced ; that, in a word, the trade is stationary, and some 
of the manufacturers declared it to have retrograded. But the 
buyers of silk goods, who have no sinister interest in the matter, 
all avow that the improvement has been striking and rapid. 
Mr. Baggallay says, that the ‘ English ribbons are so much im- 
— that ‘ at this moment he orders no Swiss ribbons at all, 
ie thinks he can do better at home.’ (p. 412). Mr. Dillon, 
whose purchases of silk goods are estimated by millions, says 
(p. 427) ‘ the demand for French goods is altogether decreasing, 
and has very considerably diminished, in consequence chiefly of 
the very great improvement in the English manufactures ;’ and 
he corroborates these facts by a great number of details as to 
the increasing demand for different sorts of silk goods, which 
before 1826 were introduced from France (p. 431). Mr. Bottrell 
(p. 459) says, there has been an improvement in the English 
manufacture in consequence of the removal of the prohibition, 
‘as respects style and colour;’ and this may be asserted to be the 
invariable testimony of the unprejudiced portion of the witnesses, 
as it is of many of the manufacturers, 

Of these, to their honour be it recorded, some have not scru- 
pled to give opinions wholly at variance with those who appear 
to have been the prime movers and managers of the inquiry. 
It is consoling to hear it confessed by intelligent manufacturers, 
that the competition in our own country has been more fatal 
than the competition from abroad (Mr. T. Stone, p. 340); that 
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25 per cent as at present, would be a proper protecting duty for 
the manufacturer af plain goods in Spitalfields (Mr. 'T. F. Gib- 
son, p. 290); Mr. W. Harter declares he ‘ cannot conceive any 
alteration in the present silk laws which would be likely to 
benefit the trade’ (p. 599) ; and Mr. Tootal states (p. 619) that 
in a great many instances Americans come to him who went 
formerly to France. 

The strength of the case put forward by the silk-manufac- 
turers is this;—The rate of wages is diminished to the starva- 
tion point ;—to allow higher wages, we must have an increase of 
price ;—and this increase of price the public must be made to 
pay. The Committee did not inquire whether the number of 
labourers had increased in a greater proportion than the in- 
creased demand for silk goods. They received, it is true, the 
returns of the poor-rates from the towns suffering from the 
pressure of surplus labour ; but the population returns were not 
given in evidence, which might have served to throw some light 
upon the general question. Much was said of the diminution of 
the silk manufacture in some places, and little about its growth 
in others ; much of the silk-weavers thrown out of employment 
in certain districts, and nothing of those called into employment 
where new manufactures have started up; for the fact that the 
silk-manufacture as a whole has greatly increased within the 
last six years, is one that cannot be impugned or doubted. The 
low wages and consequent sufferings of the people, far from 
being the consequence of foreign trade, are the immediate 
progeny of restrictions and prohibitions. Any step in that per- 
verse direction, however it may serve a monopoly-demanding 
master-manufacturer, will infallibly fling his labourer a degree 
deeper into the abyss. 

the Select Committee has been severely censured for not 
making a full Report; censured, however, by those who expected 
the committee to recommendthat the House of Commons should 
grant them letters of marque to proceed on their roving expe- 
ditions on the high seas, and levy taxes of a few millions per 
annum for their own benefit on his Majesty’s lieges. Alread 
the silk-trade exacts an enormous contribution both in wealt 
and labour. It absorbs more than a million per annum of the 
property of the community, while the protection afforded to it 
shuts out from employment double the number of persons who 
are employed under the baneful shadow of that protection. It 
is true that the thousands of silk-manufacturing labourers have a 
claim upon the benevolent consideration of the government and 
the people ; but Parliament, if its course be wise, will assign 
them a relief in money if found necessary, and not relieve them 
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by the bungling process of giving them a commission to take 
from the public double the amount. The cry of all the trades, 
the mysteries, is that sixpence shall be given them by robbing 
some other people of a shilling. They want to form a general or- 
ae for public impoverishment ; and the Member for the 
uke of Newcastle will tell them they are wronged men if they do 
not. But this never can go on... Parliament cannot be 
allowed to be a committee for throwing a per-centage of the 
general property into the sea. By degrees we must come 
forth from the cells in which we have been immured for the 
interest of our jailors, and walk in the free air. Beyond the 
necessary claims of the revenue, commercial intercourse must 
be unfettered by restrictions, while prohibition must be banished 
from our dictionary. It will soon be discovered that what is 
called protection for one, is in reality destruction for two; and 
the demands which any interest may make for benefits to be 
conferred on itself, will, it is to be hoped, hereafter be imme- 
diately met by the inquiry, what i of mischief it proposes 
to inflict upon others, and upon whom. It will then be found out 
that partial laws, exclusive privileges, protecting duties, estab- 
lished monopolies, are only varied forms of licensed pillage ; 
and that, out of whatever vocabulary the name given to the 
dishonest preference be taken, the meaning and the fact is, 
that the many are to lose a shilling, that the few may dividea 
sixpence among themselves. 
hat the present state of things ought not to continue, is 
certain. It appears from all the evidence that about 300,000/. 
per annum of foreign silk manufactures are annually introduced 
into this country by contraband traders ; so that a fraud is prac- 
tised on the revenue to the extent of more than 90,000/. a-year. 
In fact, less than two-thirds of the whole amount of imported 
French silk goods pay the duty. Itis so high that it cannot be 
collected ; and not only in the interest of the consumer, but for 
the public interest as involved in the resources of the state, the 
duty should be gradually lowered to the rate which can be col- 
lected. There is little doubt that, at 20 per cent fairly levied, a 
larger amount would enter the Treasury than is collected 
under the irregular and ill-defined 30 per cent which is 
claimed at present. Under the existing state of things, it is 
the exchequer which pays the manufacturers profits. They 
are traders in, and absorbers of, the public revenue; they 
simply divert what the customs should give to the state, into 
their own individual purses. At the present moment, the im- 
ports of foreign silks relieve the public of taxes to the extent of 
about 160,000/. per annum. There can be little doubt that they 
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might be made to produce double or treble that amount by 
lowering the per-centage of duty. And there is no better 
way of gradually changing our position, than that which fiscal 
regulations would offer. In duties properly applied to the 
different foreign articles which come into competition with our 
own, considerable financial resources might easily be found, and 
the way be smoothed and straightened to that state of things in 
which capital should be left to its fair and natural developement. 
The demand of the manufacturing monopolists for prohibition is 
in truth as absurd as it is impolitic. They profess to be 
smarting under the inroads of the smuggler, yet want to add 
to the smuggler’s recompense. Asif the smuggler’s encourage- 
ments were already small, the manufacturers are loudly demand- 
ing that they shall receive an enormous increase. The law already 
gives him 30 per cent remuneration, and the manufacturers insist 
that he shall have 60 or 80 ; that being, they say, the difference 
between the cost of their goods and those of their foreign rivals. 
True it is they have their schemes for making prohibition effect- 
ive; they are to turn all human motives, all human actions, into 
new channels; they are to create a preference, a passion, for 
that which is bad, over that which is good—for that which is 
dear, over that which is cheap. They are to say of a beautiful 
fabric —*‘ this is French, and it is immediately to lose its 
beauty and be flung aside; of a not beautiful fabric—* this is 
English,’ and it is to change its character and become the object 
of admiration. All experience is henceforth to be wasted ; all 
the experiments made by individuals or by nations are to go for 
nothing, Means are to be found for doing that which never has 
been done yet; novel desires are to fill men’s minds; undeveloped 
capacities are to be created ; every ancient prejudice is to pass 
away; smuggling is to cease, because the smuggler’s profits 
are to be doubled; and the whole community are to rush intothe 
arms of a handful of manufacturers, because their goods are in- 
different, or costly, or both at once. It is in this way the 
country is to be made opulent, and the political economists 
receive their quietus. 

And what, after all, are the results of the experiment made 
in 1826? An extension of the English silk-manufacture to the 
amount of 60 per cent on the raw material, that is, an average 
increase of the yearly consumption, of a million and a half lbs. ; 
—an improvement of the manufacture in all its departments, 
that improvement having received its principal impetus from the 
presence of the superior French article ;—a prodigiously increased 
consumption of silk goods among the people, and a consequent 
extension of their enjoyments ;—an export trade in silk manufac- 
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tures gradually increasing from 160,000/. which was the amount 
in 1824, and which is now half a million ;—an increased trade 
with France to the extent of 800,000/ a-year ;—a produce to the 
revenue of 160,000/. per annum. 

These are consequences which may be hailed with delight, 
however unimportant or deleterious they may appear to those 
whose system requires high prices, diminished demand, pro- 
tected inferiority, loss of foreign commerce, sacrifice of the 
revenue, and, worst of all, the old machinery of distrust, male- 
volence, and hate directed against a neighbouring people, with 
whom to dwell in fraternal union, and engage in peaceful and 
generous emulation, will be the greatest event, the most glorious 
triumph of civilization in our age. The advocates of free trade 
feel they have mighty allies,—justice, arithmetic, patriotism, and 
the satisfaction of not being cheated. They have got the small 
end of the crow-bar even into the unreformed House of Com- 
mons ; and in the new one it will not be long before labour 
shall be free, and honest men live by working as before Toryism 
was invented. 





_ Arr, Il.—Report from the Select Committee on Dramatic Literature, 


with the Minutes of Evidence : Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 2nd August, 1832. 


rPHE word ‘ legitimate ’ seems to be the stumbling-block of 
the nineteenth century ; it has produced all sorts of confu- 
sion in the real, and now it is playing at nine-pins with the 
mimic world. The grand difficulty all through this parliament- 
ary report, is as to what may be termed the legitimate drama ; 
there is much talk of the dignity of the legitimate drama, but 
no one can say what is the legitimate drama. It seems taken 
for granted that it can only be properly performed within certain 
ee and it therefore might perhaps be better defined than 
as been hitherto done, as that drama which is performed within 
the odour of the gin-shops of Drury Lane, and the putrescent 
cabbage-stalks of Covent Garden. Dignity in this case might 
be gauged by the intensity of the vapour, and when there was 
no occasion to hold the nose, the public might be aware that 
the boundaries of the legitimate drama had been exceeded. 
In one sense there is something in the present use of the term 
‘legitimate,’ which smacks greatly of a Holy Alliance. What 
the possessors call legitimate, everybody else calls monopoly ; 
so that it will be found on due inquiry, that ‘legitimate’ means 
that which it is lawful to do for your own interest, to the con- 
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tempt of that of your neighbours. In the drama, seeing the _ 
multitude of definitions, perhaps the shortest way would be to 
adopt Mr. Macready’s—that the legitimate drama is in five 
acts. Then the minor theatres, as in duty bound, would only 
act plays in three or one, and the dignity of the quintuple play 
would be wholly reserved for the legitimate theatres as well as 
the tedium. Unless indeed the minors should resolve upon 
gaining in length what they lost in number; in which case, 
it is true, they might keep us from our beds to an hour as 
unseasonable as any the largest and most legitimate theatre in 
London. 

The fact is, a tissue of greater absurdity was never entangled 
together than in this voluminous report, by which a number 
of parliamentary wits and amateurs contrived to amuse them- 
selves during the last session, from 13° die Junii to 12° die 
Julii. It was pleasant enough, no doubt, thus to ‘ play’ at 
legislation, and all very well, by way of relaxation, to summon 
the mimes and jesters of the day to perform their drolleries 
before them for nothing ; but, for the good that has been done, 
and for the time that has been wasted, the honourable Com- 
mittee might as well have been playing at speech-making 
or anything else. A report is a very innocent thing, and some- 
times, as in this case, more entertaining than the ‘ legitimate’ 
drama, in spite of all the vexation caused by witnessing such 
clumsy attempts at legislative investigation. 

Thedrama seems to be considered as some kind of inexplicable 
mystery. General principles are not expected to apply ; every 
thing is empirical as in alchymy, though in other respects 
there has been no resemblance unless it be in contrariam 
partem. Actors, managers, authors, are here all examined as 
to their private opinions, and, as might be expected, every man 
speaks according to his private interest ; and as these interests 
vary, Opinions are as opposite as tragedy and farce. The pro- 
prietors of the patent theatres talk more impudently of their 
rights and privileges, than parsons of their tithes. One of them 
considers the sg excessively impertinent in imagining enter- 
tainment, unless presented under Davenant or Killigrew’s 
er The tolerated minors, who have been acting illegally 

ut with impunity, think that toleration should extend just far 
enough to include themselves. Of the actors, those who are 
sure of high salaries at the great theatres, consider that magni- 
tude is necessary to the due effect of scenic exhibition; on the 
other hand, the stars of the minors are all for being seen and 
heard. A few plain and intelligible principles easily applied, 
would have saved the necessity of this dramatic Babel ; but 
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then we should have lost Colman’s recantations, Mathews’s 
jokes, and the reminiscences of all the rest, which make this 
report altogether a more amusing thing than most of the 
‘ legitimate ’ dramas of the present day. Monopoly, which 
applies to this measure as to most others, will not, it is pre- 
sumed, permit any one to reprint this Report for the national 
benefit; otherwise it might be recommended to the editors of 
plays and farces to circulate it in numbers, in lack of original 
dialogue and dramatic representation. No book of ana lately 
published possesses half the claims of this Report. It might 
be entitled, after Mr. Mathews’s coinage, a Parliamentary 
Monopolylogue. 

One great source of difficulty in the examination of this 
question has been, that the inquirers have never determined 
on their ground. They, at one moment, take the thing in ab- 
stract, and at another they argue it surrounded with all its ac- 
cumulated peculiarities and excrescences, and never allow for 
the difference. The rubbish must be cleared away, before a 
right view of the state of the drama can be had. If the interests 
of the public are to be considered, it is one thing; but another 
and a very different thing when care is also to be taken of the 
interests of the patent proprietors, the renters, the shareholders, 
the ‘ talented family of Mrs.’ Tom ‘Sheridan,’ who have been 
brought up, so say the Minutes, on the interest of a bond on 
Drury Lane for 10,000/., of which the said ‘Tom Sheridan’ died 
possessed ; of Mr. Harris, who dates his claims to consideration 
from Wierre au Bois, his valuable property making expatria- 
tion necessary ; besides the claims of the Kemble family, and 
half a dozen other vested interests, in the right of entertaining 
the public. Clearing away all this rubbish, as has been observed, 
there seems to be but little difficulty in the matter. 

The due administration of the theatres is pretty much like 
that of other houses promising entertainment for man or beast. 
If some particular good cook in the days of Charles II had re- 
ceived a patent for preparing beef-d-la-mode, we should have 
had disputes about the legitimate beef-a-la-mode. Some would 
have pretended they had a right to stew beef in any way they 
pleased, provided they did not lard it; and others have 
shown in opposition, that these modes of cooking were 
by no means contemplated by the original dispensers of the 
privilege. Then again there would have been some grand officer 
of the household like the Lord Chamberlain, taking upon him- 
self to allow beef to be ragouted in small kitchens, and in pans 
of a peculiar size, provided always that the lard was not inserted 
in the beef after the ‘ legitimate ’ fashion of beef-a-la-~mode with 
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a larding-pin, but suffered to lie alongside in the pan, and be 
served up separately to the — Had the privilege been 
to some culinary Killigrew or Davenant, the patent would have 
become matter of bargain and sale, and have been perhaps sold 
like Killigrew’s for 20,000/.; then would have come all the 
intricacy and complexity of loans and bonds upon the great 
batterie de cuisine, and the argument that such an array of stew- 
pans never would have been ventured on, but for the faith put in 
the patent by the capitalist. The kitchen Captain Forbeses would 
have stoutly declared, that they had as much right to the ex- 
clusive power of cooking beef-a-la-mode, as the Duke of Bed- 
ford to the exclusive right of letting his own land. At length, 
there would have been a grand committee of inquiry ; all the 
makers of beef-a-la-mode would have been had up ;—all the pro- 
prietors of houses in which alone the legitimate beef-a-la-mode 
was prepared, and of such as had stewed beef contrary to law ;— 
all those who loved beef according to law, and those who had a 
taste for it with the lawless alterations ;—and in the end there 
would have been some such a folio hotch-potch as the present,— 
a kind of Salmagundi of law, literature, joke, and blunder,— - 
a Yankee pepper-pot, or Scotch haggis, reeking with a gush of 
odorous steam of many flavours, as its interior is laid open with 
the knife of the curious carver. 

There is however a short way with both patent beef- 
a-la-mode manufacturer, and the legitimate play exhibitors ;— 
either allow their claims and pay them, or send them to the 
right-about and let the public interests stand clear and 
unshackled. 

That the drama may be duly represented,—by duly, meaning 
in such a manner as shall gratify the public, conduce to its 
moral and social well-being, or at least not the contrary,—three 
parties must combine; first, the actor; second, the author; 
third, the capitalist. The last may be dismissed at once, as 
this country being never wanting on a reasonable show of 
per-centage. Ifa theatre would pay in every street as well as a 
public-house or a doctor’s shop, there wouid be no deficiency 
of entrepreneurs. With respect to both actor and author, it 
is only necessary that the public taste should appreciate their 
services and reward them; they will then abound of all qualities, 
like lawyers and physicians. The fact is, that there is a 
natural relish for scenic exhibition; and a taste for it, with a 
disposition to pay for it, is just as likely to endure as a taste 
for viewing fine scenery or fine pictures, or drinking good wine, 
or riding a fine horse, or living in an agreeable house. But 
it is pretended that there is another element to be taken 
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into consideration and greatly to be regarded, and this is no 
other than the equivocal treasure, the legitimatedrama,—which, as 
has been said, noone can describe,—but whose dignity is mightily 
to be cared for. The grand argument against the minors is, 
that they are too small for the representation of the legitimate 
drama ; against the large theatres, that they are too extensive 
for it; against numerous theatres, that the legitimate drama 
would perish ; for the ea 9 that the licensed few preserve 
the legitimate drama, though it is allowed they rarely perform 
it, and the minors declare it to be a losing concern. Within a 
circle of twenty miles round London none may perform the 
legitimate drama but at Drury Lane and Covent Garden ; 
beyond that, anybody may play it. Now what is there in this 
mysterious incognito, that it should be confined to one spot of 
London, and be banished all other parts within the pale of 
twenty miles surrounding it. To make the phrase ‘ legitimate 
drama’ something more intelligible, it may be observed, it is fre- 
quently qualified thus—‘ Shakspeare and the legitimate drama.’ 
Now it appears, that Shakspeare brings no money, that the 
minors would not act;him if they could, and the majors do not 
though they might. Shakspeare is never acted for himself, but 
for some actor, to the developement of whose talents his plays 
are adapted. Allallow that Shakspeare and an ordinary company 
are a losing concern. It is the same thing with the legitimate 
drama,which means something that used to be admired but is not 
now,—that like the dead languages, was a fine thing in its 
day, but whose day is gone by;—yet in connexion with 
which there are so many revered associations, that the shadow 
is worshipped long time after the departure of the substance. 
It is, in short, a respectable humbug, like the ‘ British 
Constitution and all that kind of thing.’ There are many 
objects of this class that are never spoken of but with 
respect, but which are always treated with the utmost 
practical contempt. We build large theatres, and license and 
patent them for the performance of the legitimate drama, the 
classical humbug of the stage,—but it is either never performed 
or performed to empty benches. Its place is taken by the 
despised melodrame, the sing-song of opera, the tight-rope 
dancing of the Devil Antonio, or the lions and other wild-fowl of 
Monsieur Martin, and then the house fills, and thus makes u 
for the loss and vexation incurred by keeping up the civil list 
of that most expensive and incomprehensible personage the 
legitimate drama. In this instance as in some others, it is plain 
that the proper definition of legitimate, is something very dear 
the people see no use in. 
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One striking abomination in all monopoly is, that it destroys 
the natural elasticity of social institutions. To establish a 
monopoly is to put an infant’s foot into a small iron boot ;—as the 
flesh grows the boot pinches. When the evil increases to the 
magnitude that demands attention, there is a consultation had, 
how the pain is to be diminished and the iron still kept on. 
Some say a little hole should be bored about the region of the 
great toe, others recommend that the iron be ribbed, and others 
that joints be constructed in the sole, so that the foot shall have 
a beautiful quasi-natural play. But flinging the iron to the 
bottom of the sea, and either walking with a free and naked 
step, or protecting the limb with a covering of pliant leather,— 
is far too rash and dangerous a measure for safe and prudent 
characters. 

This iron-binding quality of monopoly has been the grand 
cause of the complaint and confusion. Had the legitimate 
drama been left to itself, at this moment we should have 
abounded both in good plays and good actors. We might 
possibly have had a Shakspeare in every reign since that 
of the virgin queen. At any rate there would have been men 
who could please their age, and who were as much qualified 
to satisfy the public taste as any other professors of fine arts or 
literature. 

When the legitimate drama arose, there was a closer union 
between poetry and personation than there is now or ever will be 
again. At that time a drama stood for much more than it does at 
present ; it was novel, poem, and play. Besides, there were few 
other sources of intellectual entertainment. The play was not 
merely poem and novel, but it was also review, magazine, 
voyage, and travel. Theology alone divided attention with 
it in the way of literature. And theology is nowadays 
amply represented by ‘ seriousness,’ called in the report 
‘sectarianism.’ So that the drama no longer reigns over a wide 
domain, but has been by modern changes, like the German 
princes, virtually mediatized. Had there been no monopoly, 
the department of the drama which remains with all its force, 
viz. personation and exhibition, would have taken more complete 
possession of the stage than it has done, and in fact been much 
more developed. Authors and actors having been hampered by 
their superstitious veneration for the ‘legitimate,’ have gone 
upon the old model till they have wearied the public to the 
uttermost stretch of ennui; while personation and exhibition 
taken up as a despised succedaneum for some great unknown, 
have had to struggle with all kinds of discountenance and 
discouragement. Thus the drama, like many other things, has 
fallen between two stools—the old excellence and the new. 
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When the drama was the fashionable means of publication of 
the day, the Bull and the Globe were what the shops of Murray 
and Colburn are now. Men went there for ideas; there was 
neither costume, scenery, nor dramatic effect. ‘ Paris’ chalked 
on a board served to indicate the capital of France, and a 
blanket was a sufficient drop scene. Some personation there 
doubtless was, and also some elocution, but probably in no very 
high degree of perfection. The grand object of the audience 
was the genius of the writer. In a small cabin, crowded with 
noted persons, where every word was heard as it was deliber- 
ately uttered, the play stood or fell by the ideas announced. Now, 
on the contrary, ideas are sought in books, by the fire-side or on 
the sofa, through the medium of the convenient duodecimo. 
Be it fair or foul, be the reader near or distant from the theatre, 
be his horses sick or lame, or be he too poor, or too rich, or too 
great to go to a theatre, the ideas of our modern men of genius 
are always at his command. In this manner poetry, and ima- 
gination generally, have become surplusage in the drama; and 
they are consequently oftener left out than recited. Half the 
‘legitimate drama’ is omitted in performance, and only that 
retained which concerns action. Poetry, luckily, has never been 

atenteed ; and in consequence we possess our Miltons, our 
opes, our Scotts, and Byrons. The drama, like the peerage, 
has been handed down in particular lines, till the House of 
Peers and the House of Players, have come to be in a similar 
state of decrepitude. 

Had the legitimate drama been more strictly ‘ preserved,’ 
the state of things would have been much worse than it is ; but 
monopolies never do all the mischief possible. The very 
guardians of legitimacy have built houses in which illegitimacy 
alone could flourish; and the minor theatres being legally 
excluded from the classical drama, took to what they could 
get up in compliance with the public taste. The result is, a 
great deal of splendour in our theatres, fine scene-painting, fine 
exhibition of all kinds, even to good personal exhibition, that 
is, personation, play of countenance, action, costume, and all 
that serves to keep up illusion. The authors have not, however, 
seconded these efforts ; for this reason, that they were aiming at 
the nominal object of admiration, the legitimate drama,—that is, 
the drama full of poetry, full of that which told at the Globe and 
the Bull. The proof of this is in the fact that no tragedy of the 
legitimate drama, ancient or modern, is ever acted as it is written ; 
half or more is obliged to be left out, because the authors 
were not thinking of the stage as it is, but as it was. The author 
of a good play is quite a different person from the author of a 
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good poem ; yet it is always expected that a great poet should 
produce a good play. Acting under this impression, Scott, 
Byron, Moore, and perhaps Campbell, have tried and failed. 
Whereas such a writer, or rather doer, as Mr. Jerrold, has 
carried the whole town before him. If evidence were wanting 
to prove that the really successful dramatists of the day, are an 
order of men not characterized by what is ordinarily consi- 
dered as understanding, appeal might be.made to the minutes 
of examination before the Committee. In a direct proportion to 
their celebrity, are they absurd, illogical, and ridiculous. The 
players beat the authors in every point of view. The player 
has been less iron-shod than the author; emancipate the 
drama, and we shall soon see men who understand their busi- 
ness. There have been good actors under every disadvantage ; 
under obloquy, under monopoly, under the fact of its being an 
unrequiting profession ; @ fortiori, there will be good actors under 
a state of things relieved from all these trammels. The ver 
contrary however, is feared by the greater part of the dramatic 
witnesses here examined ; as in so many other matters it is sup- 
posed the cottage cannot stand if the ivy be taken away, 
though it is proved the parasite entertains moisture, encourages 
vermin, and in fact is eating into the very elements of strength. 
Let the profession become remunerative and steady in its 
demand, and there will be a rush of students towards it; their 
conduct will be ruled by the regularity of their gains, and the 
respectability of the class will rise with its responsibility. Actors 
will no more decrease because of the number of theatres, than 
corn because of an increase of corn-markets. They might at first 
perhaps be somewhat dispersed ; but the corps would be quickly 
filled up with able volunteers, when placed on a proper footing. 
It is impudently alleged, that the public will spoil the taste of 
the actors, if admitted to view them in un-ruined and un-pa- 
tented abodes. The public however has always been a fair 
judge of merit, and the patentee people have never done more 
than follow the public’s lead, and not always that. 

The case of authors is not less plain. Give them proper 
remuneration, and relieve them from the idea of perpetually 
aiming at the legitimate drama, and there will be a conflux of 
good dramatists in every reign. Give them a law of copyright as 
in France ; so that an author and all his posterity, shall enjoy 
a small advantage from every representation of his play for an 
extensive period. Then dramatic authors would be not only men 
of dramatic genius, but approved citizens of an educated and 
esteemed class. 


Much has been said of the decline of the public taste for the 
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drama. The fact may be greatly doubted. Let it be remem- 
bered that in consequence of the enormous expenses of keeping 
up the ‘ legitimate drama,’ of the vast and misjudged outlays in 
supporting the monopoly of the great theatres, the price of ad- 
mission to theatrical exhibitions has been maintained at a most 
exorbitant rate. For the middle classes and others, it is neces- 
sary, at the great theatres, to pay seven shillings a head for 
females and even for children, in addition to the expenses attend- 
ing locomotion in such dress as is alone considered presentable. 
Such an amount of expense is altogether disproportioned to that 
of other descriptions of socialamusement. Balls may be danced, 
cards played, or read, even entertainments given in a mode- 
rate style, at less expense than is incurred by a visit to either 
of the great theatres. This is one of the invariable effects of 
monopoly, to raise price, and generally to lessen the motives to 
improve quality. Competition has however grown up in an 
irregular manner, so as to diminish the ill effects of the latter 
process, by in fact partially destroying the monopoly. Ancient 
prejudice, grandeur, magnitude, and exclusive privilege, have 
nevertheless all combined to keep up price. Could good dramas 
be got up at one third of the present prices, it would soon be seen 
whether a taste for scenic exhibitions is increased or diminished. 
Opera may be a more expensive article than tragedy or farce, 
just as silk stockings cost more than homespun; let the 
opera therefore charge according to the cost of production. But 
no good reason can be urged why the public should continue 
to pay the interest of enormous debts, possibly half embezzle- 
ments, at any rate incurred in bad judgment,—and what is worse 
pay for four or five companies to see one. The monopoly 
theatres have, it is well known, a tragedy, a comedy, an opera, 
a melo-drame, and a farce company, and it is only two of these 
companies that an audience can see during one evening ; the 
play-goer therefore must not only pay for the actors on the 
stage, but the actors who are smoking their pipes at the Shak- 
speare or elsewhere. Were these composite companies subdi- 
vided, several representations might be going on at the same 
time in different parts of the metropolis, and at a proportionate 
diminution of price. Nay, if the patentees would take a hint, it 
might be suggested that they should work their companies in half 
a dozen theatres at once, either congregated in one area, or scat- 
tered in various localities. It is presumable that the names of 
Killigrew or Davenant would be as serviceable in one part of the 
capital as another. The materials of Drury Lane would build 
four moderate-sized theatres; and the present company could 
well support four separate performances on each evening, if, as 
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they ought to be, they were of moderate length. The short 
way however is to extinguish monopoly, and various and varie- 
gated companies thus unnaturally bound up together would 
quickly separate. Actors would be more regularly worked ; but 
being better paid, and more in request, they would lead more 
regular lives, and be better fitted for arduous undertakings. 

There are some subordinate questions gone into in the Report, 
in which, as in things of greater magnitude, the Committee has 
not shown its wisdom. The second clause in the Report runs 
as follows.-— 


‘2. In respect to the Licensing of Theatres, Your Committee are 
of opinion, that the Laws would be rendered more clear and effectual 
by confining the sole power and authority to license Theatres through- 
out the Metropolis (as well as in places of Royal Residence) to the 
Lord Chamberlain; and that his—the sole—jurisdiction, should be 
extended twenty miles round London (that being the point at which 
Magistrates now have the power of licensing Theatres for the legiti- 
mate Drama). And as Your Committee believe that the interests of the 
Drama will be considerably advanced by the natural consequences of 
a fair competition in its Representation, they recommend that the 
Lord Chamberlain should continue a Licence to all the Theatres 
licensed at present, whether by himself or by the Magistrates. Your 
Committee are also of opinion, partly from the difficulty of defining, 


by clear and legal distinctions, ‘‘ the Legitimate Drama,” and princi- 
pally from the propriety of giving a full opening as well to the higher 
as to the more humble orders of Dramatic Talent, that the Proprietors 
and Managers of the said Theatres should be allowed to exhibit, at 
their option, the Legitimate Drama, and all such plays as have re- 
ceived or shall receive the sanction of the Censor.’ 


Small respect can be had for the opinion of a Committee which 
could draw up a report containing such a clause as this ; and it 
is not worse than the rest. 

The drama is put under the control of the Lord Chamberlain 
within twenty miles of London ;—why not within five hundred ? 
Are not magistrates as capable within the sphere of London 
smoke, as beyond it? Then the Lord Chamberlain is made the 
sole authority for licensing theatres, and yet for the benefit of 
competition, he is recommended to continue the licence to all 
that exist. So that it is apprehended the officer to whom sole 
authority is delegated, will make but a poor use of it; for in the very 
first step of his new duty, they think proper to tutor him on the 
benefit of competition. Then the legislature is advised to permit 
the legitimate drama to be performed any where; partly because 
no one can say what is the legitimate drama, but principally 
that the legitimate unknown may have all the advantage of ‘a 
full opening’ as well as humbler things,—and always under the 
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sanction of the censor, the Cato of Broad Grins, who cuts out 
‘dam’mes’ and ‘ angels’ whether they occur in drama legitimate 
or illegitimate,—-who deliberately, before a Committee of the 
House, suggests, that in small oaths, ‘ hang me’ ought always 
to be read for ‘dam’me,’ being that it is of small consequence 
being hanged, but of vast importance to be damned. 

This is wretched legislation, and something very different 
may be hoped from Reformed Parliament. Can any rational 
man say what the Lord Chamberlain has to do with the people’s 
entertainments, within or without twenty miles from London? 
What good purpose can his interference answer? Such is 
the inconsistency of the Committee, that feeling the force 
of this objection, in another clause they recommend that on the 
representation of the majority of any parish or district setting 
forth their wish to have a theatre among them, the Lord Cham- 
berlain shall be ‘ bound’ to grant a licence ; that is, that the ‘sole 
authority’ shall be no authority at all. There is no want of a 
Lord Chamberlain to manage theatres, and no ground for his 
interference. It is the remnant of an obsolete state of things. The 
Committee must have seen the absurdity of his situation, but 
either had not the courage or the honesty to recommend his 
entire abstinence from meddling with this branch of the people’s 
pleasures. There are two exertions of the power of licensing ; 
the one is to license the house in which plays are acted, and the 
other, the play. The only conceivable object of licensing the house, 
is to establish a check upon parties outraging public decency, 
either by assembling immoral persons for immoral purposes, 
or by exhibiting immoral entertainments. Is not this as clearly 
an affair of the police, the guardians of public order, as any other 
of the subjects constantly brought before the magistrates ? And 
as for the assembling of immoral persons, there is no necessity 
for resorting to theatres for that object. Everybody who knows 
anything of London, is well aware that licensing or non-licensing 
the house, has no bearing on the practice of immorality. If there 
are any places in the world where indecency is openly and shame- 
lessly exhibited, it is within the walls of the great monopolist 
houses, sacred to the holy worship of the ‘ legitimate’ drama. It 
is there not only exhibited, but encouraged; not only encou- 
raged, but defended, as a means of attraction far more potent 
than the charms of that fair incognita the ‘ legitimate’ drama. 
Let the question be fairly asked and answered, whether an 
extensive brothel-department is not part and portion of the 
‘ legitimate’ houses as much as lawn sleeves are of a bishop, 
and whether architectural and upholstering provision is not 
made for carrying on Pompey Bum’s profession, with only the 
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substitution of ice and orgeat for the legitimate ‘ stewed prunes.’ 
The Lord Chamberlain’s office is for fear of immorality ; yet is 
he made the first he-bawd in Christendom, grand Pandarus 
within Their Majesties Dominions and mightiest holder of doors 
when men would go to, Great Chartered ee for conducting 
the receipts and disbursements of frail flesh, High-Priest of 
Venus and all derivatives therefrom, Distributor-General of the 
tub-fast and the diet, Purveyor-in-Chief to all that writes on 
walls or strives to bloom unseen with a private bell and a lamp 
in the passage. Two-thirds of the house cannot if they would, 
escape the odour of his fry of fornication, or avoid tumbling over 
er that roll in and out of his Protean hall. There is no 
such thing in foreign countries; it is peculiar to the land that 
has the nuisance of the patent. The patent altogether, is a 
remnant of the day of England’s degradation, which ought to 
have been swept away with the puddle that it sprang from, and 
should not exist a fortnight under the besom of a Reformed 
Parliament ;—a tribute paid upon the rotting-places of the loose 
men-women of the Stuart, to remind the world that England 
once had a Republic. Yet the Select Committee takes all this 
by the hand, and states with gravity that ‘ sectaries’ oppose. 
The licensing of the play is defended on three grounds; first, 
taste ; second, morality ; third, politics. As far as regards taste, 
it may be possible to pick out an examiner of very good taste, 
—better taste than perhaps most managers ; but the question is 
not what is good or bad taste, but what pleases the public ; and 
that is wholly an affair between the public and the proprietors 
of theatres. As to morality, what judges more sensitive than 
the managers whose fortunes are at stake, and the public, 
assembled as they are in open day, wives, daughters, and 
children in company? If there is one thing on which all the 
witnesses are agreed, it is, that the public is the strictest censor 
on this point, and that few plays can now be acted as they are 
written, the omissions all being from a sense of decency. ith 
regard to the third ground, and the only one upon which it 
is cared one jot to keep up the power of the licenser, the sup- 
posed necessity of checking political applications and allusions,— 
it is in the first place an infringement on public freedom that 
any such check should be applied, for the public have as much 
right to witness a political play, as to read a political pamphlet ; 
and secondly, such check is virtually impracticable. A new 
play may be rejected on that ground ; but if an audience is so 
disposed, there is scarcely a play existing, the representation 
of which could not be made to serve the purpose of an expres- 
sion of political feelings. Audiences moreover can show their 
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unlicensed power by calling for popular songs; and if there 
is any danger in such things, a manager must be enjoined 
neither to sing ‘ Rule Britannia’ nor ‘ God save the King’ with- 
out a licence. 

Wherever numerous bodies are collected, and more parti- 
cularly where the object is dramatic exhibition, the police must 
have a certain power. There is a constant necessity for their 
supervision, in order to ensure, in such miscellaneous assem- 
blages, the preservation of public order, quiet, and regularity. 
Instead of the absurd power given to magistrates and the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Committee would have done well to have 
recommended a theatrical police, consisting of respectable and 
efficient persons of the neighbourhood, having at their head a 
superior competent to the settling of disputes, quarrels, riots, 
and other descriptions of confusion, liable to occur in a country 
where the spirit of accommodation is at a very low ebb, where 
a habit of drinking is pretty prevalent, and where persons who 
do not know each other look either defiance or distrust. 

It is pleasing to find the principles of political economy ex- 
tensible to the arts of amusement: Had a political economist 
been called upon to draw up a report, it would have been brief ; 
dramatic authors he would have put on the same footing as in 
France ; all acts, patents, licences, relating to the drama, now 


in existence, he would repeal, and substitute for all that has 
been said and written on the subject, the grand maxim of com- 
mercial policy, Laissez-les faire. 





Art. III.—Family Classical Library. Plutarch’s Lives. Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus—Valpy. London. 
S there were no persons in antiquity who suffered by a more 
detestable oppression than the Gracchi, so there are in history 
no characters pursued with a greater virulence of calumny to 
the present times. Their defenders have been few, their-enemies 
many, loud, and with few exceptions, ignorant. It is natural to 
feel for persons against whom such odds of injury are arrayed ; 
but as their enemies, not content with the private wrong, have 
erected a battery on their dead bodies and from it swept the 
whole line of the popular cause, the offices of political piety 
are synonymous with the demands of duty, and it becomes 
doubly necessary to examine the truth of the charges brought 
against them. 
Scholars of very moderate reading are no doubt free from the 
grosser errors concerning their history; but three-fourths of 
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those who rail against the Gracchi, and even rise to the smart 
dignity of quoting the well-known line, which notwithstanding 
the falsehood it embodies, has nearly acquired the currency of a 
proverb, imagine the Gracchi were ‘ vulgar radicals,’ ‘low fel- 
lows’ who never set foot in a drawing-room, Jack Cades who 
would hang the clerk of Chatham, with his inkhorn about his 
neck, because he wrote his name ‘ instead of having a mark to 
himself, like an honest plain-dealing man. These persons 
would be surprised to find that the Gracchi were nobles, of one 
of the most illustrious families in Rome, that in purity of private 
life they were irreproachable, that they had both of them dis- 
tinguished themselves in war, and were also the most accom- 
plished orators of their time. 

Their father, Tiberius Gracchus, whom Cicero praises fre- 
quently in warm terms, was censor, twice consul, obtained two 
triumphs, and nevertheless left behind him, what was rare 
with Romans, a high reputation for justice and humanity among 
the people of Spain. Their mother was Cornelia, the daughter 
of Scipio Africanus. Scipio, who was one of the best of the 
Romans in what light soever the reader please to take him, had 
been prosecuted for an unauthorized disposal of military spoils. 
The daring contempt with which he treated the charge, is well 
known ; but as his brother continued to be pursued by the tri- 
bunes of the people, Tiberius who was also a tribune, interposed 
his negative, and forbad any further molestation of a family 
which had so essentially served the state. Scipio’s brother was 
condemned; but a grateful recollection of the conduct of Tibe- 
rius was retained, and the Scipios gave Cornelia in marriage to 
him after the death of Africanus. He might well have been 
proud of such a reward. She bore him twelve children, of 
whom all died prematurely, except one daughter married after- 
wards to Scipio Aimilianus, and the Gracchi ;—but two such sons 
are a blessing rarely granted to a parent. The opinion he enter- 
tained of her may be collected from an anecdote mentioned by 
Cicero, and which is not at all to be estimated by our notions 
of things. However ridiculous it may seem to moderns, in an 
ancient Roman few circumstances could have tried more severely 
the sincerity of affection. Indeed the omen appears to have 
been the cause of his death. He happened one day to find 
two serpents in his house, and alarmed by the circumstance 
consulted the soothsayers. Their answer was, that if he allowed 
the male to escape, Cornelia would die ; if the female, himself. 
Upon this he allowed the female to escape, and died in a few 
days after. Butas Plutarch says, such was the domestic affec- 
tion and greatness of mind Cornelia displayed, that he seemed 
not to have judged ill in chusing to die for such a woman, 
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Perhaps there is not on record, a. memorial of any woman 
with an various and noble claims to sympathy and respect as 
Cornelia. By her own and her children’s merits, she almost 
redeems the mass of Roman vice and oppression. Her 
character spreads a greenness over that period of history. 
The purity of modern, and the dignity of ancient sentiment, 
were united in her to the generosity of feeling that 
peculiarly belongs to women, when left to the natural impulse 
of their dispositions. Along with the lofty qualities of her 
country, grew up the mild virtues which war had burned out 
of the minds of the Metelli, the Claudii, and the milii; the 
rugged muscles of the Roman character, were melted into the 
graceful continuous outline, and its harsh features harmonized 
by the gentle expression of female beauty. General opinion 
attributed to her the political views, and what is indeed more 
questionable, the talents of the Gracchi. A long list might 
certainly be made out of distinguished men, some the most 
distinguished in history, who declared they owed their greatness 
to their mothers, and there seems strong evidence for at least a 
portion of the proposition, that the portion of life during which 
children are nearly altogether under the care of their mothers, is 
that on which the structure of the future mind principally 
depends. That their political career however was influenced by 
her, is historically certain, and does not need the testimony 
afforded by the noble question ‘ How long shall I be known 
as the mother in law of Scipio, and not as the mother of 
the Gracchi?’ This, Plutarch with incredible waywardness, 
regards as no more than a wild impulse to ambition, and not 
(though her character and the conduct of her children ought to 
have forced him into the right road) as a generous exhortation 
to acquire a new glory in peace, by securing the rights and 
liberties of their fellow citizens. But though thus possessed of 
talents and political information, guided by more humane prin- 
ciples than were usually to be found in the republic, she did not 
seek this as an excuse to neglect her duties, or quit the retired 
station which befits women. All her attention was devoted to 
the education of her children, and to the instilling taose good 
and honourable principles, which their talents, rank, and influ- 
ence would enable them to embody in the state, according to 
the mode suggested by their future experience of men and life. 
The noble pride she felt in her sons, is well known from the 
characteristic anecdote. The offer of a crown could not ata 
later period tempt her to abandon them. Ptolemy king of 
Egypt solicited her hand and was rejected. But perhaps the 
Roman contempt for kings contributed to the refusal. 
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Of the excellent reputation of Tiberius the son, Plutarch gives 
two proofs. One is, that he was admitted into the College of 
Augurs,at an age, it would seem, unusually early ; the other gives 
a curious glimpse of Roman life. ‘ Appius Claudius (a man of 
great distinction, who had been consul and censor) supping one 
evening with the Augurs in public, addressed himself to Tiberius 
with great kindness, and offered him his daughter in marriage. 
Tiberius accepted the proposal with pleasure; and the contract 
being agreed upon, Appius, when he went home, had no sooner 
entered the house than he called aloud to his wife and said, 
‘ Antistia, I have contracted our daughter Claudia.’ Antistia 
much surprised, answered, ‘Why so suddenly ? what need of 
such haste ; unless it was Tiberius Gracchus?’ To the dismay 
of all novel readers, the young lady accepted the husband so 
unceremoniously provided for her. 

After serving with distinction in Spain and Africa, he 
was elected tribune of the people. A short time before his 
accession to the tribunate, the fever of nearly two hundred 
years of continual war had left Rome the mistress of 
the world, but with the seeds of dissolution sown thick] 
in her frame. The republican spirit of equality, davughe 
the continued ascendancy of the nobles, and the vast power 
which almost perpetual war had allowed to consolidate in 
their hands, was nearly destroyed ; and at the same moment 
the issues which a policy singularly adapted to its ends 
had provided for leading off the humours and evils of a 
military state, were closed. Rome, at first view, would seem to 
have been always the natural prey of a popular and successful 
commander ; but wise provisions in the most noiseless yet effec- 
tual manner guarded against it. Her ancient policy, of which 
Licinius’s law was only a legal sanction, carefully removed the 
disbanded soldiery ; and by assigning them lands, at once paid 
the due reward of their services, acted in the spirit of republican 
justice, and converted those who would otherwise have become 
the tools of tyranny into a peaceful and patriotic population. 
The base of the empire extended as its height increased ; and 
while the principle of future conquest was maintained in full 
vigour, her acquisitions were secured, and by degrees grew into 
a part of her substance. Rome, the centre, was secured by the 
strength of the extremities. What hope of usurping the govern- 
ment could any general form? To whom was he to address 
himself? To soldiers filled with a strong spirit of nationality, 
regarding the republic as a careful mother that provided farms 
for themselves and their families, and bound to her by the 
instinct of affection as well as interest? But at the period 
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above mentioned, all of this was reversed. A widening moat of 
arrogance and insolence, was every day separating more broadly 
the people and the aristocracy. War had covered with its 
débris many of the popular rights. The power of the senate, 
great in time of peace but almost supreme in war, the wealth of 
the world which flowed into its coffers, and the authority which 
success gave to its generals, were employed to create a haughty 
rapacious cruel aristocracy, to thrust down the people into 
poverty and contempt, and while leaving to the = a 
show of power, to exclude them from all effectual control 
by which their interests could be secured. As in the late war 
against Napoleon, a Tory party dividing the honours and 
powers of the state became dominant, and either bribed or terri- 
fied into submission the nation fora while. Polybius gives a 
strong idea of the influence of the aristocracy. ‘The people 
again, on their part, are held in a dependence on the Senate, 
and are obliged to pay a certain deference, both to the general 
body and to individual members, All over Italy, there are 
nine of various kinds which are let out to farm by the censors ; 
such as the building or repairing of the public edifices, which 
are almost innumerable; the revenues from rivers, harbours, 
gardens, mines, and lands ; every thing in a word that falls be- 
neath the dominion of the Romans. In all these cases, the 
people are the lessees; insomuch that there are scarcely any 
persons who are not involved (évdedéoac) in the contracts or 
management of some or other. For some take the contracts 
themselves ; and others become partners with them. Others 
again engage themselves as sureties for the contractors; and 
others in support of those sureties, pledge their own fortunes to 
the treasury. Now the supreme direction of all those affairs, is 
lodged wholly in the Senate. It is the Senate that has the 
power to allot a longer time, to lighten the conditions of the 
contract if any unexpected accident has taken place, or even to 
release the contractors altogether, if the terms of the contract 
should be found impracticable. There are also many other cir- 
cumstances in which those that are engaged in any of these 
public works may be greatly injured or benefited by the Senate ; 
since to this body, all those things are referred. But the most 
important of all is, that from the Senate, judges are selected 
in almost every cause of considerable weight, whether it be of a 
public or private nature. In consequence of which, all persons 
being tied and bound in its hands, and afraid that its assistance 
may be necessary to them at one time or another, are cautious 
of offering any resistance or opposition to its pleasure. In the 
same manner, the people are reluctant to oppose the orders of 
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the consuls; because individually as well as collectively, the 
whole of the citizens are liable to fall under their control when 
they are called into the field.’ [Z/ist. vi. 15.) How good a de- 
scription of what Englishmen have heard of by the title of ‘ the 
government.’ 

The consequences of this power operating for nearly two 
centuries, was the abrogation of the popular liberties, and the 
uncontrolled ascendancy of a fierce aristocracy. Foreign wealth 
brought with it the vices by which it was lost, and those by 
which more was to be won. Morals, which in a military state 
run to decomposition with as much rapidity as the flesh of a 
wounded tiger to gangrene, were tainted and fly-blown. Merit 
was no longer the road to distinction, the senate looked not to 
the number of scars on the soldier’s breast, but to the party which 
claimed him, or the noble who patronized his fortune. The 
temple of valour still led to that of honour, but a crowd of 
lazy insolent nobles got down through the roof and filled it, 
while the plebeian who had fought his way to the entrance, 
found himself excluded from his reward with scorn and outrage. 
The soldier who had grown grey in battle, and promised his 
old age the legal assignment of land, was defrauded of his right ; 
or if he had possessed a farm before, he found that the engines 
of power had shaken his family out of it and thrown them on 
the world. The territories of the nobility were extended on all 
sides and in all ways, either by the exclusive and unjust diver- 
sion of military spoils, and purchases often perhaps compelled ; 
or by legal processes which there was no one at home to resist. 
The people whom the excitement of war had supported under 
its pressure, now that this was passed away, staggered under 
their burthens ; while at the same time the advancing inunda- 
tion of slaves drove them into Rome, as the only point of safety. 
The population, to provide for which originally would have 
ee the exertion of considerable statesmanship, was thus 
still further increased ; and the usual mode of relieving itself by 
assignments of land being taken away, Rome resembled a body 
which in the spring-tide of health has all the outlets of its 
secretions stopped up in a moment. Discontent new and deep 
was of course the consequence. Sallust says, ‘ before the 
destruction of Carthage, the Roman people and senate managed 
the republic among them in peace fand moderation. There 
was no contest among the citizens for glory or domination, fear 
of the enemy retained the state in virtuous habits; but when 
that terror was removed from their minds, the wantonness and 
pride which prosperity loves, invaded them. The nobility began 
to turn their dignity, the people their liberty, into licentiousness, 
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and each man to seize and plunder for himself. Thus all was 
torn into two factions, and the republic which stcod be- 
tween them was rent in pieces; but the faction of the aris- 
tocracy was the most powerful, the strength of the people dis- 
solved and divided among a multitude was least effective. All 
things therefore, abroad and at home, were governed by the 
pleasure of a few individuals. In their hands were the treasury, 
provinces, magistracies, honours, and triumphs; the people 
were oppressed by military service and poverty ; the generals, 
with a few more, divided the spoils of war. In the meantime, 
the parents or children of the soldiers, as each happened 
to be the neighbour of a great man, were expelled from 
the farms; thus, along with the spirit of conquest, an avarice 
without limit or moderation polluted and desolated everything. 
To it, nothing was sacred, nothing respected ; until it ran head- 
long to its ruin. For the moment that nobles were found who 
preferred real glory to unjust ascendancy, the state began to be 
shaken and civil discussion to come on like an earthquake. 
Thus when Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, whose ancestors in 
the Punic and other wars had considerably extended the empire, 
proceeded to restore the liberties of the people, and expose the 
crimes of a few individuals, the guilty aristocracy struck with 
alarm opposed their laws, sometimes through the allies and 
the Latins, sometimes through the equestrian order, whom the 
hope of a participation in the ascendancy had separated from the 
people’s interests.’ —-Jugurthine War. c. 41, 42. 

Tiberius Gracchus, then, had weighty duties to discharge. In 
the first place, it was necessary to provide for the subsistence 
of the mass which composed the lower orders. They were 
reduced to utter distress by the consequences of long wars 
now beginning to develope themselves, and by the usurpation of 
the nobility, which drove them in heaps on one another into 
Rome. Indeed the poverty of the people is assigned as a 
principal cause of the first Punic war; like genuine Tories, the 
Senate, fearing that in peace they might be compelled to make 
restitution of part of their plunder, hurried the state into war, 
and drowned in its din and delirium the general demand for jus- 
tice. But as the soldiers were barely found in necessaries,—for 
Polybius mentions the amount of pay given to a foot-soldier as 
two oboli a day, out of which he was obliged to provide his bread 
and clothing,—it is evident that, without taking any notice 
of the national exhaustion produced by war, the poverty must 
have gone on widening and deepening. In the time of the 
Gracchi the distress was severe, and Caius, in his memoirs, has 
said, that the wretched condition of the peasantry in Etruria, 
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which Tiberius saw when proceeding on the Numantine expedi- 
tion, first determined him to enforce the Agrarian law. Plutarch 
also says, speaking of Tiberius when actually proposing it to the 
Comitia or assemblies of the people, ‘ In this just and glorious 
cause, he exerted an eloquence which might have adorned a 
weaker subject, and which nothing could resist. How great 
was he when the people were gathered about the rostrum, and 
he pleaded for the poor in such language as this! ‘ The wild 
beasts of Italy have their caves to retire to, but the brave men 
who spill their blood in her cause have nothing left but air and 
light. Without houses—without any settled habitations—they 
wander from place to place with their children ; and their gene- 
rals do but mock them, when, at the head of their armies, they 
exhort their men to fight for their sepulchres and household 
Gods ; for, among such numbers, there is not a Roman who has 
an altar that belonged to his ancestors, or a sepulchre in which 
their ashes rest. The private soldiers fight and die, to advance 
the wealth and luxury of the great; and they are told they are 
masters of the world, while they have not a foot of ground belong- 
ing to themselves.’ A declaration quoted by Cicero [De Off. 
ii. 21.], as made by Philippus a few years after this time, and 
quoted apparently as an imprudent one, gives a singular cor- 
roboration to Gracchus’s speech, and affordsa notion of the 
extent of aristocratic rapacity. Philippus said ‘there were not 
two thousand persons in Rome who possessed any property.’ 
And yet he wasa violent opponent of the popular party. 

His next duty was the reformation of the constituency, by 
granting to the poorer citizens, in accordance with the existing 
Jaws, a small lot of land which might at least serve as the 
nucleus of independence. The aristocracy hitherto, by means of 
their great authority and the power which immense spoils gave 
them of bribing the electors in various modes, had ruled the 
Comitia; and it was evident the first step to amendment on 
this point, was to create something like an independent body of 
constituents. 

The third, and though closely connected with the two former, 
perhaps the most exigent, was to guard against the accumula- 
tion of a vast body of discontented soldiers in Rome, irritated by 
want and gross injustice, who would speedily be ready to cut 
their country’s throat if some provision were not made for them. 
It was fearful to leave them to temptations of that description ; 
but who could be so absurd as to think, if they once learned to 
do justice to themselves, their will would not from that moment 
become the law of the empire? If the principle of looking to 
the laws for compensation, was rooted out by the shameful 
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injustice of the Senate, what other result could be expected, 
than that they should throw themselves into the hands of their 
generals, and fling off all respect for a country which was so cruel 
a step-mother? Patriotism was still strong in their minds, and 
it seemed a sacrilege to overthrow the liberties of their country ; 
but if they were once taught the secret of their strength, it 
would be useless to try to recall them to their former disposi- 
tions. Ten times the amount of compensation would then be 
nothing. The plunder of provinces would not bribe them back 
to obedience and respect. To show. of how little value was the 
cajolery of ‘country’ in the mouth of the nobility after their 
proceedings at this and some subsequent periods, it is only 
necessary to recall the settled hatred and disgust the legions 
under Antony and Augustus felt for the Senate. That such 
thoughts would never have occurred to them but for the speeches 
of the Gracchi, is a Tory fallacy scarcely deserving of notice. 
There is no orator like want preaching to the passions. 

To attain these objects, Tiberius Gracchus proposed to enforce 
the Licinian law ; that is, that the prize land, the property of the 
Republic, should be surveyed ; that those who were in the tenure 
of more than five hundred acres of it (which had been determined 
by the Licinian law as the greatest share that any individual 
should receive), should surrender the surplus, which was then 
to be divided among the poorer citizens, subject, either in 
whole or part, to a certain quit-rent, and that a fixed proportion 
of freemen should be employed in cultivation by the rich. The 
assignments were to be inalienable. In this, Gracchus acted 
with the approbation of Crassus, Mutius Scevola the great 
lawyer mentioned by Cicero, and Appius Claudius. his father- 
in-law, all men of distinguished character and authority. But 
there was another important clause in the bill. Plutarch says, 
‘There never was a milder law made against so much oppression 
and injustice. For the men who deserved to have been punished 
for their infringements on the community, and fined for taking 
possession of the lands contrary to law, were to have a consi- 
deration for giving up their groundless claims. But though the 
reformation was conducted with so much tenderness, the people 
were satisfied ; they were willing to overlook what was past, on 
condition that they might be secured against future usurpa- 
tions*.’ Where was here the interference with private property ? 
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Not a section of the law referred to any but public land. Was 
it proposed that the shares in even this public land should be 
equal? It was not dreamed of. The nobility possessed of it, 
some far more, some no doubt less, in various quantities, than five 
hundred acres; and the law touched, in no degree whatever, 
the latter. The colonies were equally far from being formed 
on the basis of an equal division ; for, as a colony was formed 
generally of a legion taken and planted bodily with its privates 
and officers [See Tacitus, Ann. 14. 27.], of course shares of 
various sizes would be allotted according to the respective ranks. 
It is nearly as certain that some proportion was established, 
probably according to the number of children, in the other kinds 
of assignments. 

In a former number of this Review several passages have been 
quoted from Livy to prove that the Licinian law referred to 
nothing but the prize lands, and that it never thought of re- 
quiring that even these should be equally divided. And here 
are added the accounts given of this publicus ager by Plutarch 
and Appian; which fully coincide with Livy, and render it 
scarcely possible for even a country gentleman to represent the 
Agrarian law as an equalization or confiscation of private pro- 
perty. ‘The Romans having subdued Italy piecemeal, seized 
a portion of the territory of each state, and either founded cities 
there, or in the cities previously existing placed colonies of 
Romans which were intended to serve as garrisons. As each 
territory was thus successively gained by war, the cultivated part 
was either instantly divided among colonists, or sold, or leased 
out; and the rest (which in consequence of the ravages of war 
was much the most extensive), they allowed all who chose, to 
farm on condition of paying as the yearly rent the tenth of the 
crops, and the fifth of the produce of the trees. The rent 
required of those who used the lands as pasture, was a propor- 
tion of the larger and smaller cattle. And this policy was 
adopted to increase the Italian population, which they deemed 
the best fitted to endure exertion; that they might always be able 
to recruit the armies out of their own countrymen. These mea- 
sures however were finally attended with a totally different result ; 
for the rich seizing the largest share of the undivided lands, and 
hoping the lapse of time would cover their usurpations, partly 
by purchase and partly by force occupied theneighbouring farms, 
and particularly the small lots of the poor, so that instead of 





Bellis Civil. i.4. See also to the same effect in an earlier part of 
the same section. These passages explain the nature of the com- 
pensation, and confirm Plutarch’s account. 
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what could be denominated farms they got the direction of entire 
districts of country. The labourers and shepherds employed on 
these were slaves, for freemen were liable to be called away on 
military service ; and besides, in this mode of possession they 
derived large profits from the children of their slaves, who 
multiplied on account of this very exemption from service. The 
result of the whole was, that the nobles engrossed all the wealth, 
and slaves swarmed through the country. The diminution of 
their own numbers on the other hand pressed heavily on the 
Italians, and left them to be ground down by poverty, taxes, and 
military services. Even when a temporary remission of these 
occurred, they had no means of finding employment, as the rich 
were in possession of the land, and employed slaves to the 
exclusion of free men. —Appian. De Bellis Civil. i. 7. 

Appian proceeds to say that these usurpations of the aris- 
tocracy at the time of Licinius were covered by prescription ; 
but in this he will be proved mistaken. Plutarch’s account of 
the publicus ager is also as follows. 


‘ When the Romans in these wars made any acquisitions of lands 
from their neighbours, they used formerly to sell part, to add part to 
the public demesnes, and to distribute the rest amdng the necessitous 
citizens, only reserving a small rent to be paid into the treasury. But 
when the rich began to carry it with a high hand over the poor, and to 
exclude them entirely if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law 
was passed that no man should hold more than five hundred 
acres of land. This statute for a time restrained the avarice of the 
rich and helped the poor, who by virtue of it remained upon their 
lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealthy neighbours took 
their farms from them, and hell them in other names, though in time 
they scrupled not to claim them as theirown. ‘The poor thus expelled, 
neither gave in their names readily to the levies, nor attended to the 
bringing up of children. ‘The consequence was, the want of free men 
all over Italy ; for it was filled with slaves and barbarians, who, after 
the poor Roman citizens were dispossessed, cultivated the ground for 
the rich, Caius Leelius the friend of Scipio attempted to correct this 
disorder ; but finding a formidable opposition from persons in power, 
and fearing the matter could not be decided without the sword, he 
gave it up. This gained him the name of ‘ Lelius the Wise.”"—Plu- 
tarch. Life of Tiberius Gracchus. 


These passages are valuable as they show ina strong light 
the extent of the aristocratic usurpations, and distinguish the 
different modes of acquiring property. The nobles evidently 
shared in the distribution of conquered land. Appius Claudius 
is found getting twenty-five acres ; and each of his clients, two. 
The Tarquinii had a distinct private estate; and the manner in 
which Coriolanus spares the estates of the Patricians, seems to 
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mark them as distinct from what might be at the same time 
held by a sort of lease of the pubiic demesnes. But whether 
that be so or not, there was nothing to prevent the nobles 
from investing their profits of any kind, nor their immense 
military spoils, in the conquered land sold by order of the 
republic; nor to prevent their making purchases of any 
extent in the lands retained by the conquered states of Italy 
or any other country. These were not in the remotest degree 
touched by the Agrarian law, which regarded solely the 
public lands. 

The aristocracy unable to resist the law on any just or legal 
ground, induced one tribune M. Octavius, who would himself 
have suffered by its operation, being a holder of more than the 
allowed quantity of land, to quash the bill by his single veto. 
Gracchus upon this referred it to the Senate, who denounced all 
reform. Finding that no other mode remained of carrying it, 
he resolved to bring Octavius, who had abused the privilege of 
his high office to screen illegal and corrupt usurpation, before the 
people. Having just put to the Comitia the question whether 
they wished him to continue tribune, upon this being decided 
in the affirmative, he put the same question with regard to 
Octavius ; who persisting in his veto, and thus defeating common 
justice and express law, perilling the safety of the empire by 
strangling a necessary reform and resisting the unanimous wish of 
the whole people, was deposed by their decision from his office. 
The law being then allowed to be proposed to the people, was 
passed, and Tiberius with his brother Caius and father-in-law 
Appius were appointed, at the desire of the people, who would 
not trust its execution in other hands, commissioners for carrying 
it into effect. 

When the time of the elections for tribunes arrived, Tiberius 
Gracchus, apprehensive that otherwise his laws would be over- 
turned, and even his life compromised, (for the aristocracy openly 
menaced him with their vengeance as soon as his year of office 
should be expired), became a candidate for re-election. The votes 
were of course going in his favour ; when the senate and nobles 
met, and to make a pretext seized the first absurd falsehood in the 
way, and said that Gracchus had demanded a diadem and was 
about to elect himself king. Scipio Nasica, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury of the time (he was Pontifex Mavimus) and a large 
usurper of the lands, called upon the consul to ‘ defend the com- 
monwealth” and destroy the tyrant. The consul mildly 
answered, that he would not begin to use violence, nor put any 
citizen to death without a legal trial ; but if Gracchus should 
either persuade or force the people to vote anything contrary 
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to the constitution, he would take care to annul it. Upon this 
Nasica declaring the consul had abandoned his country, covered 
his head with the skirts of his robe, and accompanied by a crowd 
of Patricians and their retainers, fell upon the people, killed Tibes 
rius Gracchus with three hundred of his friends, and threw their 
bodies into the Tiber. Caius begged the wretched consolation of 
being allowed to bury his brother’s corpse, but was retused. ‘ Nor 
was this all,’ says Plutarch, ‘ they banished some without form 
of trial, and took others and put them todeath. Caius Bilius 
they shut up in a cask with vipers, and left him to perish in 
that cruel manner.’ This was the way men were treated in 
those days, who tried to get the people’s property out of the 
jaws of an aristocracy. It was worthy of the duplicity of the 
Roman conservatives, that after this massacre, which was perpe- 
trated to extinguish the Agrarian Jaw in the blood of its author, 
they yet allowed a commissioner to be chosen in the place of 
Tiberius, and affected to observe the law. 

These proceedings translated, as far as different usages will 
allow,—for certain peculiarities prevent an exact parallel with the 
English ones of 1832,—stood thus. - After about twenty years of 
peace, the Roman people finding the consequences of misgovern- 
ment closing around them, pinched for subsistence, and irritated 
by an insolent aristocracy that monopolized the wealth, honours, 
and authority of the state, and used the strength of the commu- 
nity to thrust the bulk of that very community into poverty,— 
raised a general cry for reform. Express statute, justice, and 
necessity were on their side. At this juncture, Tiberius 
Gracchus, whose father had been raised to the peerage, (for the 
Gracchi were originally commoners), became the popular premier, 
and brought in a bill for reform, which though moderate con- 
tented the people. The bill would have passed the Roman 
House of Commons unanimously, had not the peers procured to 
their side one popular member, Octavius, who by his single 
voice threw it out. Upon this Gracchus stopped the supplies. 
In compliance however with the entreaties of his friends, who 
besought him to try milder measures first, and give the peers an 
opportunity of recovering the affections of the people and proving 
their disinterested regard for their country, he introduced the bill 
into the House of Lords. There it was scouted. He then 
appealed to the people, as would be done in England by a dis- 
solution of the House of Commons, in order to take the sense 
of the country on Octavius’s conduct ; the nation rose as one man, 
Octavius was rejected, and the bill passed. Happily the sequel 
of these proceedings in Rome can find no analogy with us. 

The writer of the life of Tiberius Gracchus in the Encyclopedia 
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Metropolitana, after observing in extenuation of his conduct that 
it had met with the approbation of men so distinguished for their 
virtues and knowledge as Crassus, Sceevola, and Appius, proceeds 
to say, that with the light of modern political science we can 
entertain no doubt of the mischievousness of his course. Had 
not the writer displayed so much general ability and information 
in other portions of Roman history, along with so much just 
feeling, this might be thought the ordinary artifice by which an 
author seeks to acquire a character for peculiar a 
ness of view. But it certainly were desirable that whoever tries 
to add, though in a diminished degree, to the load of obloquy 
which has been heaped on the names of the Gracchi by aris- 
tocratic feeling, should state some ground for the condemnation 
he pronounces. 

The policy of Tiberius Gracchus was not only dictated by law, 
justice, and expediency, and in strict conformity with declared 
legal rights, but it presented the only safe and honourable 
mode of averting those evils which in a few years burst on 
all, but with particular fury on the heads of the aristo- 
cracy. The hurricane which soon blackened the whole sky, 
was then a mere speck in the horizon, and might have been 
dissipated, had not the nobles torn in pieces the very men who 
sought to prevent their laying up for themselves and their 
children such ample treasures of bloody retribution. Ina soil of 
itself sufficiently fertile they scattered abundant wrong, and when 
warned that this would surely bear fruit in vengeance, they flew 
upon the prophets and sacrificed them as the authors of the 
consequences produced by their own plunder and iniquity. 
Like other aristocracies, they paid much reverence to the 
time-honoured absurdity which says that men never feel 
oppression till some one tells them of it. They thought they 
could preserve the respect due to virtue, while their characters 
had broken out in blotches and eruptions of every sort of vice ; 
and charged those who besought them by the public decency and 
safety to change their ways of life, as the cause of the leprosy that 
overspread their order. Immense tracts of land were seized in defi- 
ance of common justice, and covered with villas thronged with sta- 
tues, pictures, and gold and silver vessels ; yet they thought that 
the eye of want would not gaze wistfully at them, and that those 
rapacious Romans who acknowledged with the world no right but 
of the sword, would require a monitor to explain the gross- 
ness of defrauding them of the portion they had purchased with 
their blood. It was not wise to expect that the proudest people 
in existence, looking down on kings and nations with contempt 
in the first flush of universal empire, would patiently see them- 
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selves thrust out of their farms, which their fathers and grand- 
fathers held for generations before them, in order to make room 
for the very slaves they had conquered. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that the policy of Tiberius 
was perfectly legal. There is no dispute that it was merely a 
revival, in a very mitigated form, of the law of Licinius, or to 
state it more correctly, that it was a renewal of an existing 
statute, with a premium for its honest execution. He entered 
into a composition with the nobility, and allowed a liberal per- 
centage on the amount of their plunder, provided they restored 
the rest of the public property. The Licinian law was the 
Magna Charta of Roman liberty. It was bought by a century of 
plebeian struggles, by innumerable hardships, and great expendi- 
ture of blood. The subsistence of the bulk of the community 
was secured, by the equitable division of those lands which the 
bulk of the community were winning every day. Political power, 
the only guarantee for political rights and personal security 
short of constant rebellion, was by the same act vested in a 
certain proportion in the people; for both by the current of 
the constitutional spirit, and perhaps in no less degree by 
the inveterate habit which despised nearly all occupations but 
agriculture, and attached to it the idea of superior courage, 
virtue, and honour, property in land was the foundation of poli- 
tical power. The last object of the Licinian laws was to apply 
some check to that monstrous oppression of debt, which had 
eaten into the vitals of the people. This, like the division of 
the lands, has been misrepresented. It is held up as similar 
to what a proposition for the general abolition of debts at this 
day in England would be. Nothing can be more untrue. 

In Romethe state tribute consisted of a rateable tax on property. 
The holders of the undivided public lands, who were in most in- 
stances the patricians, paying a tenth of the produce of what was 
sown, and a fifth of what was planted, as rent, were free from this 
tax. The plebeians of course were subject to it for their farms. 
But the peculiar oppression was in this. The plebeian soldier 
detained perhaps in the wars from the cultivation of his farm, or 
losing his whole harvest at one swoop by an inroad of the enemy, 
was yet assessed for the tax on the very property he had thus 
lost. He was compelled to borrow money at an enormous 
interest from the patrician, to discharge it. The same misfor- 
tunes might happen the next year, or at any rate the farm was 
comparatively unproductive ; but the tribute was assessed, and 
the loan must be procured, with the enormous interest upon it. 
The returns of the farm were soon in the hands of the patrician 
to cover the interest of his successive loans, and still the tribute 
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was imposed on the value of the visible property and charged 
to the plebeian, who could not lay his hand on a penny- 
worth of his nominal crops. The patrician went on advancing 
money to meet the tax, until the farm, the plebeian, and his 
whole family, were irretrievably in his clutches. Such was the 
law of taxation*. The law of debt was a fit companion to it. 
It allowed the creditor to imprison his victim in his own 
house, to chain him, to whip him, work him like a brute, and 
in short, reduce him and his family to slavery. Never was 
there anything so monstrous. As Livy observes, it completely 
disabled the debtor from ever discharging the debt, and was at 
the same moment incredibly inhuman and unjust. The following 
passages from Livy are given to bear out the preceding observa- 
tions. 

‘ This indignation, which was spreading of its own accord, the 
singular misery of one man blew into a conflagration. An indi- 
vidual advanced in years, flung himself into the forum with the 
marks of all his wretchednesses. His clothes were squalid and 
covered with filth. His person was still more shocking, wasted 
as it was with emaciation and paleness; while an overgrown beard 
and hair rendered his countenance wild and savage. Yet amidst 
all this hideousness, he was recognized, and men stated that he 
had once been a centurion, and touched with pity for his condi- 
tion, they dwelt on the other military honours he had obtained, 
He himself showed the scars on his breast, as witnesses of honour- 
able combats in various places. When men asked him “ Whence 
this appearance, whence this filth and misery,” he answered—and 
the crowd collected round him as if they were hearing the harangue 
of their general,—that while serving in the Sabine war he had lost 
all the produce of his farm by an incursion of the enemy, his 
house had been burned, all his property plundered, and his cattle 
driven off; that in order to pay the tribute demanded at this 
unreasonable time, he had incurred a debt, which accumulating 
by interest, had first stripped him of the farm held by his father 
and grandfather, then of the remnant of his fortunes, and had 
at last like a pestilence seized his body. That he was 
dragged by his creditor, not into servitude, but into a jail and a 
charnel-house. He then showed his back, a ghastly spectacle 
from the recent marks of stripes.’ —Livy. ii. 23. 

Another time, the consul Servilius leads out an army consisting 
in part of debtors, under promises of relief, and to encourage them 
issues a proclamation ‘ that no creditor should seize or sell the 





* Savigny is believed to have heen the first who clearly ascertained the 
truth on this point, 
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property of a soldier while in camp, or arrest his children or 
grandchildren.’ Yet these very soldiers returning from a triple 
victory, were again chained up, and the faith of the consul 
laughed to scorn by the senate. 

Again, immediately before the enactment of the Licinian 
laws, Livy thus describes the condition of the people. 

‘In proportion to the external tranquillity produced by success- 
ful wars, there increased in the city every day the oppression of the 
patricians and the miseries of the people; inasmuch as the very 
necessity of discharging a debt took away the power. The 
debtors therefore, thus delivered into the power of their credi- 
tors, and unable to satisfy them out of their properties, did so out 
of their bodies and characters, corporal suffering standing in lieu 
of payment. Such a submissive subjection of spirit was conse- 
quently produced, not only in the humbler but even in the lead- 
ing plebeians, that not only was no plebeian found to come 
forward against the patricians as candidate for the military 
tribunate, though they had made most vigorous efforts to estab- 
lish their eligibility to it ; but even the peculiar plebeian magis- 
tracies no man of vigour and prudence had courage to undertake, 
or attempt the necessary canvass for them. — Livy. vi. 34. 

It was to secure the body of the community from such iniqui- 
ties as these, that the tribune brought forward his celebrated 
rogations. And what after all was this perilous new law of debt ? 
Was it an abolition of debts? It was that whatever sums had 
been actually paid as interest, should be deducted from the 
principal, and the residue be discharged in three years by three 
equal instalments. 

The law of Gracchus giving effect to the Licinian law of divi- 
sion, was, like the latter, in the full spirit of Roman policy and 
practice. The division of lands existed from the first foundation 
of Rome. Romulus (see Plutarch) divided the conquered lands 
among the people. Numa made a division viri/im or man by man, 
[Cicero de Rep. 2. 14], probably of that part undivided by his 
predecessor, or usurped upon his assassination by the senate, 
Ancus divided the conquered lands and planted colonies [de Rep. 
2.18]. Livy relates that the division of the lands made by Ser- 
vius, was one of the causes of his unpopularity with the senate. 
The law proposed by Spurius Cassius, was only a return to the 
old established policy, which had been suspended, first by the 
patrician conspiracy against Servius, and then by the usurpations 
of the nobility as soon as they were relieved from the apprehension 
of Tarquin. From the time of Spurius Cassius to that of Licinius, 
there is scarce a year in which, unless the state was occupied 
by war, the division of the lands was not brought forward. By 
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this may be estimated the justice of the charge, that the Licinian 
rogations violated prescriptive rights,—that the possessions of 
the nobility, though originally usurpations, had been so long 
enjoyed, that it was a practical injustice to take them away. 
Any one looking into Livy, will see they were served with a con- 
stant succession of notices to quit ; and no person, it is presumed, 
will dignify witli the name of prescription, the length of time 
during which, by every sort of fraud and hypocrisy and violence, 
the just owner is kept out of claimed possession. No man will 
hear of a prescription, measured by the space during which an 
actual litigation has been going on, nor listen with gravity to the 
tale of uninterrupted possession, when he knows that the property 
has been throughout the subject of the fiercest suits. If while 
an estate was in Chancery, it were disposed of, as no doubt 
many Roman possessions were, in shape of family settlements, 
or any other mode of transference,—who would regard this but 
as an impudent attempt to trammel justice, and therefore a 
heavy aggravation of the original wrong ? 

But Tiberius Gracchus in re-enacting the Licinian iaw, was not 
only restoring the despised and insulted authority of law in general, 
by compelling the observance of that which was the fundamental 
rule of property, of political power, and of the subsistence of the 
great majority of Roman citizens,—he was not only acting in 
accordance with ancient precedent, and the established policy 
of Rome for the multiplication of her soldiery,—but he was 
enforcing laws in themselves essentially just and politic. Upon 
the establishment of the Licinian constitution, were seen the bene- 
fits of a contented people. Civil equality having been expressly 
recognized by statute, and permanently provided for by the promise 
of distribution of future conquests in fair proportions amongst all 
classes, Rome which until then had been torn by dissensions, 
and only twenty years before had been burned by the Gauls, 
poured out successive swarms of victories. She marched from 
conquest to conquest. The warlike tribes of Italy, the Gauls, 
the Samnites, the Latins, the Marsi, were hurried into the centre 
of her dominion. The science and chivalry of Pyrrhus, the disci- 
pline of Macedon, the fleets and armies of Carthage, and what 
were much more formidable, the profound military and political 
talents of Hannibal, spurred on by hereditary hatred to See very 
existence, were wasted and finally overthrown by the untame- 
able spirit of the people. Nothing that had not the same active 
ptinciple of growth, could resist the powerful and incessant 
pulsation of the mighty passions which were kneaded into her 
structure, and nourished with ample supplies of blood by those 
institutions of liberty and civil equality which the Licinian law 
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established. Everything is to be taken with its disadvantages. 
If they would conquer the world, they must give their soldiery 
an interest in the conquest. No man will fight for another’s as 
he will for his own power, riches, and glory. How then could 
it be other than shamefully unjust to deny the Roman soldiery, 
when they had conquered the world, that portion of the spoils 
which had been guaranteed to them by express law; upon the 
faith of which they had fought, and for want of which their 
families were reduced, amidst the luxury of the nobles, to 
shivering poverty? We of the present age have our notions so 
warped by the practice of modern times, that it is not easy to put 
ourselves into the situation of the plebeian and assume his feelings. 
Reading frequently of the manner in which kings dispose of im- 
mense tracts of confiscated or conquered lands to their tools and 
favourites, it does not at first shock us as it ought, when the 
senate bestows tracts of territories upon itself. Let it be supposed 
that when the United States acquired Florida or Louisiana, 
General Jackson or Mr. Adams or whoever was the President 
at the time, had parcelled it out among his friends and rela- 
tions,— what would have been the amazement of the world, or 
what language would have covered the gigantic bulk of such 
ausurpation? But let it be further supposed, that the eastern 
coast had been thronged with a warlike population, which it 
had been for centuries the object of the laws, the habits, and the 
feelings of the country to multiply to the utmost, and which 
was reduced to great distress ; and in this position of things, sup- 
pose that the President’s friends and relations had quietly repealed 
the laws against the slave trade, swept from all quarters of the 
world hordes of slaves, and covered with them the estates which 
the liberality of their cousin the President had bestowed. A 
stranger hearing of this might be convulsed with laughter at 
the impudent injustice ; but the face of the United States would 
probably have glowed with very different feelings. 

The policy of Tiberius Gracchus had, it has been observed, two 
objects. He wished to remove from Rome a vast mass of turbu- 
lence and discontent in the disbanded soldiers and the ejected 
agricultural population, which had been for some time flowing 
into Rome, in addition to the usual metropolitan populace. This, 
though at present quiescent, if left to ferment under the pressure 
of want and magisterial oppression, would shake the state to its 
foundations. Fears of this kind are the natural protection 
of the poor. If there were no dangerous results to be appre- 
hended by a government from their despair, they would be 
ground to powder without remorse. Did they not sometimes 
take the law into their own hands, and exact summary justice 
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either by violent insurrection, or, where long misgovernment has 
disciplined them into a sort of rude tactics, by a suppressed 
civil war, their suffering would in general go unheeded. The 
second object of Gracchus was to reform the Roman consti- 
tuency. This might be effected in three ways; by raising 
the qualification, that is, narrowing the number of electors; 
or by extending the franchise to the surrounding states ; or 
lastly by giving the citizens the lands to which law and 
justice entitled them, and from which they had been kept out 
only by the grossest opjression. 

The first was peculiarly dangerous, and was —_ opposed 
to the policy that had been the constant rule of Rome— 
which was to extend as much as possible her free popula- 
tion. The radical weakness of the Roman empire, and which so 
many expedients were adopted to cover, was the narrow 
base of her power. The Romans were a mere handful of men 
in the midst of millions, each separate state yielding a pre- 
carious obedience, and all rebelling and suppressed in turn. A 
general combination would have extinguished her like the 
snuff of acandle. But a certain proportion of citizens being as 
an invariable rule employed to form a sound heart for each 
army, and none but citizens being placed at the important 
passes in her whole civil, financial, and military administration, 
the promptitude, fidelity, and concert thus produced, along with 
the mechanical advantage of her position, enabled her to main- 
tain an undiminished supremacy. But to disfranchise her popu- 
lation already small enough, however desirable in one view to the 
oligarchy as securing them in domestic tyranny, was in the 
infinitely larger interest of empire so frantic, that no one even of 
the intemperate Claudian family seems to have proposed it. They 
knew well that their power at the extremities diminished rapidly 
with the distance, and would be wholly exhausted were it not 
— on and supplied by a mighty impulse from the centre. In 
reedom alone, or the persuasion of it, common interest told them 
this impulse was to be found. While therefore they recoiled 
from breaking the spring of their empire, they, with much 
gravity, sought to combine the energy of the freeman and 
the suppleness of the slave. Ingenious demonstrations were 
given of the great Tory truth, that it is for the good of the 
people they should be oppressed; but, as far at least as 
the lower classes are concerned, they do not appear to have 
ever been convinced of the soundness of the theorem. It is 
certain however, that so dangerous did the restriction of freedom 
appear, that it was rejected from the minds of all. Indeed, had 
a large mass of that warlike people, in addition to their physical 
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miseries, been thrust forth from the temple of Roman com- 
munion, nothing could have prevented a military despotism from 
almost instantly falling on the state. 

The next mode—the extension of the franchise to the wealthy 
Italian allies—would probably have been a wise measure. 
It would be curious to surmise what might have been the 
result ;—whether the inconvenience of such a large constituency 
operating for several years, might not have led to the discovery 
of representation, and changed the face of history. But, con- 
sidered in itself, it was quite impracticable at that time; and as 
to be effective it implied having recourse to the first mode at the 
same time,—for the Roman electors being on the spot and at no 
expense, would continue, unless reduced in number, to command 
the decisions,—the insuperable objections to the former would 
be added to the extreme jealousy with which both patricians and 
plebeians regarded the communication of their privileges. All 
parties therefore united in opposition to this. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds defined the grand style to consist ina 
certain assemblage of contrary qualities. Upon some such 
principle as this, the Romans might be accounted a great 
people ; for never was there any which combined such oppo- 
site requisites for the purpose of attaining empire; the utmost 
daring and the most guarded caution; a philosophical indif- 
ference to other religions, and a fanatical superstition; an 
austere self-denial, and an untamed rapacity ; individual decency, 
and national effrontery; a great facility of incorporating 
foreign states with themselves, and the most exclusive nation- 
ality. Their discipline was of iron rigour. It would have 
broken the spirit of almost any other people; but, instead of 
subduing, it helped to sustain in them that enthusiastic courage 
which, on the day of battle, filled their whole frame, gave a 
terrible beauty to their bearing, flashed from their eyes, and 
defeated the very minds of their enemies. The generals who 
plundered and wasted nations, and filled all Italy with their 
spoils, were at home plain, simple, frugal, humane men, whose 
rude cupboards did not contain a single vessel of gold or silver, 
and whose houses were distinguished only by a total absence of 
ornament. Factions raged at home; abroad they presented 
nothing but unanimity. Mutual oppression was common, but 
that too wasan exclusive privilege; woe to the king or state 
that touched the hair of a Roman’s head, or wounded with a 
haughty look the majesty of the republic in the meanest of her 
sons! Law, again, notwithstanding some gross and daring 
infractions, was on the whole regarded with much respect, and 
held in high honour. In fact their domestic virtue was the 
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great means by which rapacity and tyranny did their work 
abroad. It was on that stock the boldest shoots of every 
vicious disposition in their external policy were engrafted, and 
they flourished with an increased wildness of vigour from the 
very perversity of the principle. Had not the cement of civil 
justice been a their power would have been as transitory 
as that of the Turks or Mongols; if it held longer and firmer, 
it is mainly to be attributed to this, that it was in the bosom of 
household virtues, domestic affections, and social charities, their 
eagle plumed his wings for the most daring flights of infamous 
oppression. 

But the peculiar union already mentioned was no where more 
strongly marked than in the treatment of their allies. They had 
a singular aptitude for incorporating other nations with them- 
selves, and yet preserving the most palpable distinction between 
Rome and the other members of this vast body. There was a 
circle within which the most favoured allies could never penetrate. 
Privileges sufficient to mortify other states by the comparison, 
and induce them to spend their blood and treasure freely, were 
bestowed ; but the Roman was always above them. They were 
never admitted to the dais ; they were not the people announced 
by innumerable voices and prodigies for universal dominion ; 
they were not made of that porcelain clay which alone was 
worthy to bear the stamp and crown of empire. The Romans 
were among them, but not of them,—forming part indeed of the 
same surface, but rushing in a distinct current through. them, 
without ever mixing with the surrounding population. A proposal, 
therefore,to place the allies on a full equality with themselves, was 
repugnant to the whole body of national prejudices and policy. 
Anything approaching to it was generally sufficient to disgust the 
— with their dearest leaders. As to the aristocracy, they ab- 

orred it. The scheme, therefore, was impracticable, and the only 
course consequently that remained to perpetuate the liberties of 
Rome, was by forming a sound constituency, and at the same 
time removing the growing mass of poor population through the 
old just and useful channel, which the invariable policy of the 
city had established from its foundation. This was the policy 
of Tiberius Gracchus. 

The next question is of the propriety of the means employed 
by him,—that is to say, his re-election to the tribunate and the 
deposition of Octavius. On the first, it may be fairly answered, 
that laws concerning re-election were constantly disregarded. A 
striking instance had occurred a short time previously. In the 

ear of the city 602, just seventeen years before, a law was passed 
orbidding any man to be twice consul, yet it was immediately 
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violated for Scipio Aimilianus. Hook also observes that in vu. c. 
397, when the comitia, through the influence of the senate, were 
electing two patricians to the consulate, in violation of the 
Licinian law, and when the tribunes for that reason opposed the 
proceeding, the interrex who presided in the assembly answered, 
‘that by the law of the twelve tables, whatever the people 
decreed last was law, and the votes of the people were their 
decree’ [Liv. 7, 17.]; and two patricians were accordingly 
elected. This objection, therefore, need scarcely have been 
noticed, but for the purpose of showing how these nobles could 
play fast and loose with law. 

With regard to the deposition of Octavius, to cite the ler Sa- 
crata guaranteeing the safety of a Tribune’s person, and evidently 
designed to prevent such a coup d’état as Ahala struck, seems 
a mere sophism. Neither was it unprecedented in principle ; 
there are few features more common in the Roman history than 
the deposition of magistrates. It was a most efficient instru- 
ment of ordinary government in the hands of the aristocracy. 
The solemn compact between the two orders is violated vu. c. 
308, by deposing the military tribunes in the third month of 
their office, and substituting for them consuls; which form of 
government, to the insult and exclusion of the plebeians, is 
continued for six years. In the year u.c. 322 the consuls are 
deposed, and previously compelled to name a dictator. In the 
year u. c. 390, the dictator is deposed. Is it necessary to 
observe, that the dictatorship was an acknowledged deposition 
of every magistrate but one, and frequently a virtual deposition 
even in the case of that one also? But above all, did not the 
senate assume the power of deposing, by their mere decree, 
every magistrate, and wholly abrogating for the time the con- 
stitution itself,—of placing the people altogether out of the 
pale of the law,—and exercise this power with a cold-blooded 
cruelty and extent, of which an aristocracy alone seems to be 
capable ? 

Besides these striking examples, numerous other instances 
might be given; sometimes they are open and avowed, but in 
general they are effected under the mask of religion. The first 
instance quoted above was of that kind. The tribunes were 
deposed, three months after they had entered upon their office, 
as Livy circumstantially relates it [B. 4, c.7], augurum decreto, 
perinde ac vitio creati; quéd C. Curtius, qui comitiis eorum pre- 
Suerat, parum recté tabernaculum cepisset*.’ Indeed the readiness 





* ‘by the decree of the Augurs, as having been incompetently elect 4; 
because C. Curtius, who superintended their elections, had not made his 
booth face the proper way.’ 

VOL. xviit.— Westminster Review. Y 
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with which the Roman aristocracy prostituted religion for any 
base or cruel purpose, is one of the worst features in their cha- 
racter. No reluctance ever seems to have been shown, by them 
or by the priests, to abuse the sincere but misdirected piety of 
the people. The priests are the scene-shifters in every grand 
scheme of oppression*. 

To understand the conduct of Tiberius Gracchus, the office of 








* In nothing was the power of the priests in ancient Rome, and theuse they 
made of it, more conspicuous, than in their management of the year. The 
Pontifices were the makers of the almanack, and entrusted with the 
regulation of the intercalary periods which were to be inserted by way of 
keeping the civil year in accordance with the natural. And the consequence 
was, they added them or not, as suited themselves or friends. If they had 
any interest in making the year short, they could omit the intercalation 
and add it to some other year ; and the contrary. 

Cicero, when employed on a foreign station which he does not seem to have 
thought either safe or comfortable, writes to his friend Atticus, ‘ J//ud tamen 
memento curare per te, et per omnes nostros, in primis per Hortensium, ut 
unnus noster maneat suo statu, ne quid novi decernatur. Hoc tibi ita mando, 
ut dubitem, an etiam te rogem, ut pugnes ne intercaletur. Sed non audeo tibi 
omnia opera imponere; annum quidem utique teneto.’? ‘Remember too, to do 
what you can through yourself and all our friends, and particularly 
Hortensius, to keep this year that I am to serve, as at present settled ; 
and not let any change be made. In saying this, it hardly seems necessary 
for me to add, that you must make a special fight that there may be no 
intercalation. I must not burthen you with everything at once; but 
whatever you do, keep them to the year” (Cic. ad Att. v. 9.). 

Tn a letier of Ceelius to Cicero, speaking of Curio, the writer says, 
‘ Levissime enim, quia de intercalando non obtinuerat, transfugit ad populum, 
et pro Cesare loqui cepit.’ ‘For he very foolishly, because he could net get 
his way about having the year made longer when he wanted it, went over to 
the popular side, and began to hold forth for Caesar.’ (Cic. Ep. ad Divers. 
viii. 6.) A curious light is thrown here on the state of parties in 
Rome. Cicero and Ceelius were high Tories, thorough-going ‘ church and 
state’ men, who would play tricks with the almanack when they could, but 
thought a man a fool for being in a pet because he failed. Ceesar was a 
‘march of intellect’ man, who was trying to rise by putting down the 
others, and who finally did put them down, and among other things on this 
very subject of the mak. 

Macrobius says ‘ Nonnunquam verd per gratiam sacerdotum, qui publicanis 
proferri vel imminui consulto anni dies volebant, modd auctio modd retractio 
dierum proveniebant, et sub specie observationis emergebat major confusionis 
oceasiv.’ *‘ But not unfrequently for the private ends of the priests, who 
wanted the days of the year to be purposely drawn out or cut shorter to 
serve the collectors of the taves, sometimes an increase and sometimes a 
reduction of days took place, and under pretence of setting to rights, room 
was made for more confusion anothertime.’ (Macrob. Saturn. i.17.) 

Suetonius’s account of Julius Cesar’s reform of the calendar is, 
* Conversus linc ad ordinandum reipublice statum fastos correxit jam pridem 
vitio pontificum per intercalandi licentiam aded turbatos, ut neque messium 
Serie estate, neque vindemiarum autumno competerent’ ‘Turning from 
this to bringing the public business into order, he set to rights the 
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a tribune must be understood. The tribune was not an officer of 
the state, nor one invested with power to enact laws which 
should bind the whole community ; he had no legislative power 
whatever ; a turnpike bill he could not pass ; he was the attor- 
ney, the agent, the protector, of the people, chosen in a peculiar 
assembly, and after peculiar forms, by the plebeians. The tri- 
bunate grew out of the particular circumstances of Rome,—an 





Calendar, which by the fault of the Pontifices, through the liberty they took 
of intercalating or not, had got into such confusion that neither the harvest- 
feasts fell in summer, nor the vintage ones in autumn.’ ‘ Fuitque is annus 
quo hee constituebantur, quindecim mensium ; cum intercalario qui ex consue- 
tudine in eum annum inciderat.” ‘ And the year in which this correction was 
made, was fifteen months long; including the intercalary period which 
properly belonged to it.’ (Suetonius in Jul. Ces. c. 40.) 

Censorinus says, ‘ Pontificibus dutum est negotium, evrumque arbitrio 
intercalandi ratio permissa. Sed horum plerique ob odium vel quo quis 
magistratu citits abiret, diutitisve fungeretur, aut publici redemtores anni 
magnitudine in lucro damnove essent, plus minusve ev libidine intercalandi rem 
sibi ad corrigendum mandatam vitios? depravdrunt? * This business was 
entrusted to the Pontifices, and the mode of intercalation left at their 
discretion. But the greater part of them, for private enmity or to get 
some magistrate sooner out of office or keep him longer in it, or make the 
Sarmers of the taxes gain or lose by altering the length of the year, by dint of 
making the year longer or shorter at fancy made the thing grievously 
worse which had been given to them to mend.’ (Censorinus. c. 20.) 

Imagine the Archbishop of Canterbury giving Sir John Key eleven 
months of mayoralty and Sir Peter Laurie thirteen ;—or putting off 
Christmas for three months to serve the Receiver-General of a county. 

It has been seen above from Suetonius, that in the time of Julius Cesar 
the accumulations of the escroqueries of the priesthood in the matter of the 
almanack amounted to between two and three months, and that the priests 
were in arrears. In modern terms, Michaelmas had gotto Midsummer. It 
would appear that on the whole the temptation was to omit to intercalate. 

Livy has an expression, of tremendous political import, bearing evidently 
on the use made of intercalations to affect the money market. ‘ /ntercalate 
pene usuram habeant? * For punishments put off, run on at interest.’ 

One of the most instructive chapters in the history of the ancient Romans, 
is on the nature and influence of their religious establishment. Those 
who ridicule Livy’s accounts of omens and the auguries, know not what they 
do. The serious question may be, whether Livy did not mean to be the 
Roman Gibbon, and aim at the overthrow of the popular creed. 

The religious establishment was divided into several corporations, the 
Pontifs, Augurs, Haruspices, &c., with distinct offices and powers. The 
Pontifex Maximus inherited the religious mantle of the King, as the 
Consuls did his political one. He presided over all religious ceremonies, 
festivals, and regulations; and the Pontifs were officiators. He was also the 
Annalist (‘ Pontificum libri?) and Astronomer of the state, and by conse- 
quence the regulator of the year. In this last capacity, his office was 
to see that the festivals appointed for certain days of the year fell in the 
appropriate seasons ; in other words, that men were not set to thank 
Ceres for harvest-home before the corn was in the ear, or matrons to bathe 
in honour of April when ice was in the Tiber. 

The Augurs were a distinct body, existing when the King was Pontifex 
j_ F 
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anomalous office to meet an anomalous state of things. He 
was created to protect a proud impatient people, (who must not 
be exasperated too far in a military state), from the otherwise 
uncontrolled power of a great aristocracy, from an unjust system 
of taxation, and from an inhuman law of debt; but above all, 
he was created to secure the subsistence of the people, and 
something like a reasonable distribution of the territories and 
spoils it was the end and object of Rome to win, and which the 
people never ceased to win with their blood till the world failed 
for conquest. A suspending power was bestowed, to save his 
clients from sudden oppression’; the legislative power, the 
people reserved with jealous care to themselves. When Octavius, 
therefore, the attorney and protector of the people, the officer 
intended as a counterpoise to the terrible power of the aristo- 
cracy, openly sided with their enemies, he contradicted the 
ends of his election, and violated the express duty of a tribune 
both in practice and theory. It is something like the case that 
would arise, if half the House of Commons should unexpectedly 





Maximus, and controlling him asin the instance of Attus and Tarquinius 

Priscus (Liv. i. 36.). Their peculiar charge (as their name, ev avium 

garritu, imports) was to observe the chattering of birds; but omens in 

general, particularly any unusual —— in the sky, fell under their 
rd- 


cognizance. The power of these bird-conjurers was amazing. For a long 
period, as may be seen from Livy, no political assembly of any description, 
election of magistrates, &c., could be held without their sanction ; and they 
had moreover the power of declaring, months afterwards, that they now 
remembered that such an assembly or election had been in opposition to the 
auspices (that is, the birds had not chattered favourably) though they at 
the time thought otherwise, and consequently the proceedings were 
impiousand null. Think of Antony—the Antony—an Augur, and declaring 
months before an election came on, that if Dolabella stood for the Consulship, 
the auspices would not be favourable. 

The Augurs chose their own colleagues; a recipe in all ages for the 
propagation of mischief. The Pontifex Maximus was chosen by the 
—_ Julius Cesar, as appears from Sallust, was chosen to the office 
vefore he had ever held any military command. 

Suppose a Pontifex Maximus existing during the last year of the Reform 
question. He might have ordered a feast to Venus on every day that 
Schedules A and B were to be brought on ; or when the cholera appeared, 
he might have declared it a judgment of heaven to be quieted only by the 
abandonment rerwm novarum, and prescribed a course of lustration the first 
act of which should be to have his hands washed of the Bill ; or he might have 
found something wrong among the Vestals, and proceeded to whip or bury 
alive the daughters of half the ministerial peers of parliament. The Harus- 
pices would have been called in with tubs of bowels, and the keepers of the 
Sibylline books with their unreadable fragments. The chickens in the 
sacred coops would have been produced to the House in the extremity 
of emetic convulsion ; and when the last orator of the conservatives had 
failed, a cow might have spoken in the Forum, and the Bill have become 
impossible. By all this, are we better than ‘ almighty Rome.’ 
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declare that taxes might be raised without consent of Par- 
liament. The result under the British constitution would be an 
irresistible demand for a dissolution of the House and a new 
reference to the people. The machinery for this purpose was 
not provided by the Roman constitution ; and therefore Gracchus 
was obliged to improvise it. If he was irregular, it was with 
that kind of irregularity which exists only because the needful 
rule has not been previously laid down. 

After the death of Tiberius Gracchus, the number of com- 
missioners for dividing the lands was filled up; but the senate, 
countenanced by Scipio Amilianus, in a short time transferred 
this office to the consul Tuditanus, who left Rome under 
pretence of suppressing an insurrection, and thus the Agrarian 
Law was never further proceeded with. In order to make as- 
surance doubly sure, it was generally supposed that Scipio 
would be created Dictator. On the morning, however, of the 
important day, he was found dead in his bed. The cause of his 
death is uncertain; there appear to have been no marks of vio- 
lence on the body, nor any traces of poison ; and it may be held 
certain that, could any thing have been expected from an 
investigation that would blacken or throw suspicion on the popu- 
lar party, it would have been eagerly caught at. It might as 
well be said, that had the Duke of Wellington been found dead 
in his house at the memorable gagging and imprisoning period 
of 1819, the Tories of that day would have huddled him into his 
grave without even a coroner’s inquest,—as that the Roman 
Tories would not have raised the stones of the city, if there had 
been a shadow of presumption against the unfortunate reform- 
ers. Hear, however, Rollin reasoning upon the subject, and 
how he proves that Scipio was murdered by Cornelia, her 
daughter, son, and the commissioners who were left. 


‘ Ii is not to be doubted that this murder was committed by the 
faction of the Gracchi, and it is hard not to believe that Caius had a 
hand in it, seeing all those with whom he had the closest connexion 
were suspected. Plutarch says expressly that Fulvius was suspect- 
ed. Pompey (Cic.ad Q. Frat. lib. 2, ep. 3) thought that Carbo was cer- 
tainly guilty. Sempronia, sister of the Gracchi, and wife of Scipio, is 
charged in the Epitome of Livy and by Orosius, and Appian makes 
her mother Cornelia an accomplice with her in the murder.’ 

* From the testimonies of these different authors it results, that Sem- 
pronia, readily hearkening to the suggestions of Cornelia and the 
Triumvirs, either poisoned her husband, or brought into the house, by 
night, assassins who strangled him.’—vol. 9, p. 65. 


_ Such is the result of the Abbé’s ludicrous inquest. But he 
is as much at fault in the facts asin the logic. Sempronia is not 
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charged in the Epitome; though what could be more absurd 
than to quote a table of contents as proof? The words of the 
Epitome are, ‘ Suspecta fuit tanquam venenum ei dedisset 
Sempronia uxor: Ainc maximé, quéd soror esset Gracchorum : 
cum quibus simultas Africano fuerat.——Livii Epitome, L, 59. 
What an authority too is Orosius! But he does not charge 
Sempronia ; the word he uses is ferunt,——the established phrase 
for rumour,—Livy uses it always for what he does not believe. 
Appian does not make Cornelia an accomplice; he mentions 
it as one report, another being that Scipio committed suicide. 
Nine years after the murder of his brother, Caius Gracchus 
obtained the tribunate, and with an honourable devotion to the 
interests of his country, entered on the same course with almost 
a presentiment of a similar fatality. The aristocracy in a way 
perfectly worthy of itself, had first endeavoured to ruin him by 
two impeachments; but Caius Gracchus having triumphantly vin- 
dicated his innocence, stood for the tribunate. Such were the 
popularity of his name, the fame of his eloquence, the universal 
expectation of justice at his hands, and the long buried affec- 
tions of the people now thronging around him, that the opposi- 
tion of the patricians was overwhelmed. The Campus Martius 
was not large enough to contain all his friends, and many gave 
their votes in his favour from the tops of the surrounding houses. 
His principal measures were, that any magistrate deposed by 
the people, should be incapable of holding any office,—but 
this he dropped to oblige his mother Cornelia; a monthly 
distribution of corn to the poorer citizens, at a low rate; the 
transfer of the judicial power from the senate to the knights ; 
and the enforcement of the Agrarian law. As to extending 
the franchise to the Italian allies, it seems to have been merely 
talked of. With regard to the policy of the distribution of corn 
it is sufficient to observe, that it was a poor-law necessary until 
the Agrarian law should be carried into effect, and even after- 
wards though on a narrower scale, so as to include relief to 
the aged, impotent, or those unable to find employment. The 
third is blamed by Appian (at least for its ultimate results), and 
praised by Cicero. One thing seems to be agreed upon, that 
the senate were wholly unfit for exercising the power; it was 
therefore a fair subject for experiment. That the knights after- 
wards became as corrupt as the senate, is asserted; but as the 
constitution was really overturned in the intermediate time, and 
all persons in power seem to have girded up their loins for the 
race of general profligacy, no accurate conclusion can be drawn 
from this. The want of a middle class was felt, and whether it 
might not under due regulations, have been raised out of the 
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knights, cannot be considered as decided in the negative. But 
the real crime of Caius Gracchus was the Agrarian law; which 
he revived and passed. The senate however dissembled. To 
destroy his popularity, to make him cheap in the eyes of 
men that they might murder him with less apprehension of the 
consequences, they employed Drusus a tribune, who was to 
outdo Gracchus in all his proposals. Accordingly when the 
latter had procured a decree for planting two colonies, which 
were to consist of some of the most decent citizens, Drusus 
passed a law for planting twelve, consisting of the meanest 
persons, and the senate applauded and sanctioned it. Drusus 
also abolished the rent paid by the plebeians under Gracchus’s 
Agrarian law, and exempted the Latins from the usual military 
punishments. These artifices probably were not without their 
effect. When Caius Gracchus however stood a third time for 
the tribunate, it is said that he had actually a majority of voices, 
but his colleagues, who as presiding officers, had a power 
analogous to that which in a diluted degree is sometimes found 
in the hands of a Tory assessor or returning officer, falsely and 
wickedly declared him not to have been elected. Another cir- 
cumstance that seemed to mark him out for destruction, was the 
election of his enemy Opimius to the consulate ; a mat of sanguin- 
ary character, and of venality equal to his cruelty. Optnius 
immediately prepared to repeal Gracchus’s laws, and particularly 
to remove the colony planted by him at Carthage. That no wicked 
deed might be consummated without the aid of an augur, the pre- 
text for this last was, that the wolves had seized the boundary 
stones and torn them away! The college atfecting to sweat 
with terror at this portent, pronounced that the colony must 
be recalled. This prostitution of religion was designed to repre- 
sent Gracchus to the people as the enemy of heaven. By the 
exhortations of his friend Fulvius Flaccus, Caius was determined 
to uphold his laws. On the day of the Comitia, both parties 
appeared in the Capitol (it is Plutarch’s account that is follow- 
ed) and after the consul had sacrificed, Antyllius one of his 
lictors, who was carrying out the entrails of the victims, said 
to Flaccus (a man who had been consul and obtained a triumph) 
and those about him, ‘Make way, traitors, for honest 
men!’ These words he is stated to have accompanied with an 
indecent gesture, whereupon some persons fell on him with the 
sharp-pointed instruments used for writing, and killed him. The 
crime was undoubtedly indefensible ; but what did the senate 
do. They at once gave absolute power to Opimius, the 
consul. They proclaimed martial law! The consul summoned 
Gracchus, Flaccus, and their party to surrender at discretion ; 
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and when they, unwilling to rely on the tender mercies of a 
man of his character, a second time sent the son of Flaccus, 
a young lad of eighteen, with a caduceus in his hand to 
make proposals of peace, he imprisoned the young boy, and with 
a body of troops attacked them sword in hand. Gracchus, 
in the rout, fled to a grove consecrated to the Furies, and was 
slain at his own desire by his slave. Flaccus and his eldest 
son, with 3,000 citizens, were killed, and their bodies thrown 
into the Tiber. The head of Caius Gracchus was cut off and 
taken to Opimius, who ordered its weight in gold to be paid to 
the bearer. His body, like those of the others, was thrown into 
the Tiber, and his wife Licinia was deprived of her dowry. The 
young son of Flaccus who had been imprisoned before the 
engagement, was murdered in cold blood. The goods of all 
who had fallen were confiscated, and their wives forbidden to 
put on mourning. Having done all this, Opimius built a temple 
to Concord. It would be a waste of time and patience to 
discuss the circumstances of this incident. History has perhaps 
no parallel for it. Some may exceed it in the quantity of murder 
and outrage, but for the peculiar complication of large slaughter, 
wanton cruelty, insult, and blasphemy, it stands alone; a 
memorable warning of what a lawless aristocracy can do. 

The Romans, as soon as they recovered from the terror of this 
massacre, paid various honours to the Gracchi. Cornelia, it is 
related, ‘ bore these misfortunes with a noble magnanimity, and 
said of the consecrated places in particular, where her sons lost 
their lives, that they were monuments worthy of the Gracchi. 
She took up her residence at Misenum, and made no alteration 
in her way of living. Greeks and other men of letters, she had 
always with her; and all the kings in alliance with Rome, 
expressed their regard by sending her presents, and receiving 
the like civilities in return. She made herself very agreeable to 
her guests, by acquainting them with many particulars of her 
father Africanus, and his way of living. But what they most 
admired in her was, that she could speak of her sons without a 
sigh or tear, and recount their actions and sufferings as if she 
had been giving a narrative of some ancient heroes.’ Some in 
consequence undertook to imagine, that age and the greatness of 
her misfortunes had deprived her of her understanding and 
sensibility ; but those who were of that opinion, seem rather, as 
Plutarch says, to have wanted understanding themselves, since 
by a woman of that noble mind, such deaths in such a cause, 
must have been accounted glories. 

With the death of the Gracchi ended the liberties of Rome. 
Nothing remained but the government of the sword. It was 
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well said, ‘ this was the first instance of civil bloodshed in 
Rome, and of the impunity of massacres. From that day for- 
ward justice was overwhelmed by violence; the strongest was 
master. The dissensions of citizens, which heretofore were 
wont to be settled by mutual concessions, were now decided by 
the sword, and the motive to war was the hope of reward it held 
out. But that is not surprising, for examples never terminate in 
themselves ; however narrow their original path, they soon form 
for themselves a highway of the widest latitude, and endue once 
swerved from right, rush on in a headlong career. Noman thinks 
that disgraceful to him, which has been profitable to another.’ 
[ Vell. Paterculus, Hist. Rom. B. 2.C.3.] After such enor- 
mous massacres, what hope could there be of civil affections ? 
All trust, faith, and respect were gone. To what could the 
senate appeal ?—to laws which they had trampled under foot— 
to religion which they had converted into an assassin. Could 
they stretch forth to the people the hand of reconciliation, reeking 
as it was with the blood of their kindred? Roman history, from this 
period to the defeat of Antony, is only a series of struggles be- 
tween two parties, contending for the continuance or retaliation 
of slaughter. The aristocracy had placed things in that situa- 
tion, that they could neither trust nor be trusted. They had 
proved that the ordinary ties of society were no better than cob- 
webs to them, that laws and institutions were in their eyes forms 
designed to facilitate plunder, peculation, and injustice, to be 
regarded no longer than as they served the purposes of op- 
pression, and that when they failed, any quantity of open crime 
was to be employed without hesitation. In such principles 
and practices there is a necessary contagion. Men in self- 
defence became wholesale murderers; against the sword of 
slaughter they took up the shield of massacre. Roman history 
is from this time a series of lakes of blood, widening as they 
proceed, until they are lost in the terrible proscriptions of the 
triumvirate ; when the heads of the nobility were knocked off 
like heads of poppies, the streets of Rome were strewed with their 
carcasses, assassins posted through the country in all directions, 
and the feet of murderers were in every villa of Italy. Bands of 
soldiers scoured the empire, murdering every person of distinc- 
tion who happened to be obnoxious to their masters. No man 
was safe; neither the old nor the young, the virtuous nor the 
profligate, the weak nor the powerful ; not even the bosom friends 
and relations of the triumvirs themselves. A short breath- 
ing-time was given to the unfortunate nobility during the 
reign of Augustus; they were allowed to multiply, to 
beget sons and daughters, to become great, and in a manner 
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powerful; but the avenger of blood had also taken breath, and 
commenced the hot pursuit again, just as bloody, and much 
more debasing than before, for now lust and brutality defiled 
what a fatigued cruelty might have spared. A series of tyrants 
succeeded each other, who almost take away pity from their 
victims by the ludicrous extravagance of their atrocities. In 
this death-dance, there is such a mixture of horror and fantas- 
tical absurdity, that the spectator knows not whether to detest or 
to be convulsed with laughter. Tyranny appears a sort of Merry- 
Andrew. The most dreadful crimes have something whimsical 
about them, and murder seems turned intoa buffoon. But the 
effect of these incongruous medleys depends a good deal upon 
the distance. The wretched nobles doubtless had not the same 
keen sense of the ridiculous as the modern reader ; and those 
acts which suspend our emotions with curious wonder or incre- 
dulity—the in miracula corruptis rebus of Tacitus—were surely 
an exceeding aggravation to men groaning under a tyranny 
which was cruel without apparently a sense of the suffering it 
inflicted, which took away life not as if to gratify any bad passion 
but simply to indulge some freak of the imagination, some new 
combination of the fancy. 

If Toryism were not as absurd as it is wicked, ‘ the seditions 
of the Gracchi’ would be kept most carefully out of view by it, 
for they contain the strongest demonstrations of the ruin it draws 
down upon its own senseless head. For what is there proved ? 
Was the aristocracy crushed, and despotism brought on by the 
Agrarian laws? The directly contrary. The Agrarian laws were 
never established, nay, they were formally overthrown. Upon 
the death of Caius Gracchus, a law was passed allowing the 
holders of assignments to sell their lots, and the rich instantly 
bought them up from the poor, or seized them upon one pre- 
text or other; so that the condition of the poor was more 
miserable thanever. At length Thorius, a Tribune, procured a law 
that the public land should not be divided, that the possessors 
[the nobles] should retain it upon condition of paying a rent 
to the state, and that this money should be distributed among 
the people. This was some relief to the poor, but had no effect 
on the excessive population. The law of Gracchus (a most ex- 
cellent and useful one if it could have been carried into effect) 
having been overthrown by such sophistical artifices, another 
Tribune shortly after abrogated the very rent, and the people thus 
lost all,—the rents, the distributions, and the laws,—fifteen years 
after their enactment by Gracchus. [Appian de Bellis civil.] 
But not only were the laws defeated; their proposers were 
murdered, and their friends slaughtered, prosecuted, and ba- 
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nished ad libitum by their opponents. What can be, not more 
false, but more absurd, than to charge succeeding events upon 
the Gracchi? The aristocracy was ruined by its own success. 
The Gods, in the depth of their justice, punished it by the 
unbounded gratification of its bloody wishes. Like the mad 
tyrant, it cut off its own limbs with the very axe which was 
wielded for the destruction of the people. It gained all it sought, 
and what was the result? Rome staggered through a series of 
slaughters and anarchies until it fell headlong into tyranny. 
From the day that the aristocracy succeeded, law was at an end. 
The elections became another name for compulsion, the assem- 
blies for periodical tumults. The stronger henceforward was the 
master. No man saw why he had not as good a right to mur- 
der and rob as the senate. Did the firm establishment of the 
aristocracy produce better manners ? On the contrary, it became 
utterly corrupt, and was itself the head-quarters of infamy. 
It infected everything it touched. Religion and law soon 
exhibited the ravages of their connexion with it. Plugder 
wasted the provinces, and bribery of the senate walked about 
with both hands open at noon day. * 

Did the nobles even succeed in spreading a soft and secure 
bed for vice? No such thing. They lived the life of a hare, 
among a people goaded by poverty and revenge. Marius 
chopped them like gourds ; Catiline, one of themselves, narrowly 
missed doing the same ; Cesar had the power, but used it in a 
way, of which, had fortune been reversed, that den of bravoes 
and priests would never have shown him the resemblance ; but 
the triumvirs, one of whom embodied its grave plausible air and 
cold-blooded cruelty, another its imbecility, a third its naked 
infamy and chivalrous ruftianism, were ministers of vengeance 
that made up for all deficiencies. 

Did they secure their own power? It is striking to observe 
how their very success directly tended to its ruin. The ex- 
clusive power and wealth they now possessed, along with the 
natural recklessness of crime, completely corrupted them. To 
cruelty were added vice, folly, imbecility. All respect for them 
was destroyed, as well as fear. As they accumulated motives 
to general hatred, they became utterly disabled by the loss of 
spirit and energy, from controlling it. Cicero bears ample testi- 
mony to this. 

They resisted a reform in the constituency ; they endeavoured 
to make the electors a venal brawling mob; and their success 
was the greatinstrument of theirruin. They collected in Rome 
an immense mass of discontented soldiery ; they refused the 
army its legal share of the conquered lands. The consequence 
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of the latter was, that the armies now never looked home,—they 
depended on their general alone, and made his tent their country ; 
of the former, that they raised at their own doors a mound on 
which every popular character, but above alla successful general, 
might plant the standard of rebellion. In fact, the plan of the 
system of donatives was traced the day the Gracchi were murdered ; 
and it was reduced to practice by Sylla, though thetendency of the 
results, which were at first in their favour, was not at once perceived 
by the nobles. They outraged and oppressed the people; and, 
by that conduct, threw away the means of defeating Cesar. 
The Rubicon never would have been crossed, had the population 
of Rome been well affected to the senate. In short the death 
of the Gracchi wholly corrupted the aristocracy, exasperated, 
impoverished, and degraded the people, — destroyed law,— 
and rendered military despotism inevitable. Under this, all 
suffered,—the aristocracy in far the greatest proportion. ‘The 
cobblers ’ were the happiest. 





Art. IV.—Report of the Secret Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Expediency of renewing the Charter of the Bank of England, and 
into the System on which Banks of Issue in England and Wales 
are conducted ; and to whom the Petition of certain Directors of 
Joint Stock Banking Companies in England was referred; and 
who were empowered to report the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them.—Atlas Newspaper. Kraken folio. Sept. 23. 1832. 

WV HEN George the First or Second got into a heat with his 
Minister,and insisted on being shown the documents relating 

to acertain subject the next morning, the Minister obeyed, and 
when the King rose he saw three large waggons full of papers, 
parked beneath his window. ‘Tradition says he consented to 
wrestle with the matter in an abstract. And so it must be 
here ; for without it, there would be no better chance of verifying 
the scriptural hyperbole, that the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written. 

The first thing to be collected from this Abstract—for such it 
is, notwithstanding its covering a surface of paper that may re- 
mind the spectator of the sea-monster ‘ floating many a rood,’ 
—is that on no one point, on which more or less information is 
found in the Minutes of Evidence,is the information so complete 
as to justify the Committee in giving a decided opinion*. 
Nothing could convey a more modest. statement of the conjunct 





.* © On all these, and on some collateral points, more or less information 
will be found in the Minutes of Evidence; but on no one of them is it so 
complete as to justify the Committee in giving a decided opinion,’—Report, 
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abilities of the Committee, or of the aptitude of similar combi- 
nations for giving an opinion on anything. Imagine William 
Cobbett directing thirty square feet of examination on half a 
dozen points and their collaterals, and being finally unable to 
‘ justify himself in giving a decided opinion on any one.’ His | 
opinion might be wrong after all; and so might the Commit- 
tee’s. The miracle is not in the Committee’s being unable to 
secure itself from the possibility of being mistaken ; but in its 
labouring under an incapacity to include in thirty square feet of 
close brevier, the materials for committing itself to an opinion 
at all. Every man has an opinion, or can make one in a quarter 
of an hour,—a better in an hour,—a better still in a week,— 
and one still more precious in a month. The Committee, from 
the dates of the evidence, was sitting above three calendar 
months ; it ought to have hatched, therefore, a three months 
opinion. But perhaps this is wrong; under forms where 
‘nothing is but what is not,’ it may be etiquette that a Committee 
should not have an opinion ; it may be a fiction of law or policy, 
that thirty-one members and a chairman cannot in three months 
of incubation, compass an opinion.- It would be putting new 
wine into old borrachas, to think upon these things too deeply. 
As long as the Bank of England pays in gold upon demand, it 
is impossible for it to keep in circulation a depreciated paper ; 
but all the value there can be in this, depends on the degree of 
certainty that the Bank will continue to pay when people want it. 
Now one objection raised to a limited and inconvertible paper 
issued by the public for its own benefit, is that in case of 
political alarm the consequences might be—nobody can tell 
what. It becomes therefore of importance at all events to 
know, whether under the existing state of things the public has 
any greater security against this danger, whatever it may be, 
And on this point,—though of course the Committee has been 
unable to form any opinion thereon,—appears in the evidence 
of the Governor of the Bank, the following oracular statement.— 


‘Against political alarm and political discredit the bank can never 
guard itself. Jt makes no preparation against a political demand for 
gold.’ 


From this, such men as can form opinions, may be permitted 
to collect one fact;—that the Bank habitually and systemati- 
cally ‘ makes no preparation,’ —that it does not pretend or pro- 
fess that ‘it makes any preparation,’ but avows that it does not, 
—for paying its paper in gold, in the event of anything that 
may be represented by the terms ‘ political alarm,’ ‘ political 
discredit,’ or ‘ political demand.’ It is something to know this; 
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for though the Committee of thirty-two could form no opinion on 
it, other people will. And one branch of that opinion will be, 
a conviction that against the consequences of ‘ political alarm,’ 
the Bank does not pretend to hold out any remedy, but the mo- 
ment the said ‘ political alarm ” arises, is prepared to declare its 
insolvency and refuse to pay. So far as there is any merit or 
importance in the notes being paid, we are doing business with 
a declared insolvent ; we are taking the notes of a banker who 
protests that he is not ready for a run, of the only kind in which 
anybody cares a pin whether he is ready to pay or not,—who 
avows that if such a run arrives, the clerks have his printed 
orders beforehand (and here they are), to shut up shop. All of 
which it is well the public should know, if it is only for the sake 
of convincing themselves, that if they were to issue a limited and 
inconvertible paper for their own advantage, they w -uld at all 
events lose nothing in comparison with the present pape: ~hich is 
issued for the advantage of somebody else, and which differs from 
being inconvertible only by the fact that it is convertible at all 
times except when people may be anxious to convert. This de- 
claration of the Governor of the Bank, has weathered a point of 
immense importance in favour of a limited inconvertible currency. 
The same witness is stated to have been asked, 


‘According to your description of the principle upon which the 
affairs of the bank are conducted, do not the directors of the Bank of 


England possess the power of regulating the whole circulation of the 
country ? 


To which the witness is represented to have answered, 


‘The bank are very desirous not to exercise any power, but to leave 
the public to use the power which they possess of returning bank paper 
for bullion. The bank has the power to extend or contract the circula- 
tion, but the bank would never use that power; it would leave the 
public to act upon the bank so as to produce the effect in the end.’ 


It may be a bold proceeding to tell the man at the helm he 
does not box his compass aright ; but if there is no error either 
in the Report or in the way of understanding it, the helmsman 
must certainly be mistaken if he means that the Bank has-any 
power to extend the circulation (in the proper sense of the term), 
80 tong as it is under an obligation to pay in gold upon 
demand. It can prevent the circulation (gold and paper 


together) from being ever reduced in quantity so as to cause the 
five-pound note to be worth more than the gold in five sovereigns ; 
and if this is what it calls the power of extension, it is 
right. But if it means to take any merit to itself for not 
multiplying five-pound notes till they are worth /ess than the 
gold in five sovereigns ;—if it thinks, or designs to allow 
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country gentlemen to believe, that there is a yawning gulph 
where five-pound notes would be only worth four sovereigns 
and a half, and that the public is suspended over it in simple 
dependence on the virtue of the Bank ;—then it is time to pro- 
claim all this to be a mistake, and to maintain stoutly that the 
Bank is mystifying itself and country gentlemen, as much as 
the philosopher of Rasselas who thought that the guidance of 
the seasons was in his hands. The Bank may be virtuous 
above measure; but it must not be conceded that its virtue is 
the bar to a deluge of paper, when all the merit is in the obliga- 
tion to pay. 

Another point on which the Bank seems disposed to claim a 
disputable credit, is on its nostrum for regulating its issues 
by the foreign exchanges. Think only what superhuman 
genius ! what complex ingenuity ! The Bank regulates its issues 
by the foreign exchanges! who else could do anything so 
wonderful ! what would become of us all if we had not the Bank 
to regulate the issues by the foreign exchanges! Whether the 
directors of the Bank do or do not mean to represent them- 
selves as conjurors upon this point, must be settled by reference 
to what they say. 


‘ The Bank of England is the only banking concern that, for pru- 
dential reasons, puts any check or restraint upen its issues. Country 
bankers give out notes in full proportion to the value of their securi- 
ties. The Bank of England, however, is the only body that has 
knowledge of the actual state of foreign exchanges, and the only body 
(of course) that can regulate its issues on that principle. A demand 
on the bank for gold to be exported is the only criterion of an un- 
favourable exchange, and the inward flow of gold is the only indubit- 
able proof that the exchanges are favourable.'—Evidence of the 
Governor of the Bank. 


Now what does all this, when put with the best side 
foremost, amount to, but that the Bank does its best, like any 
other bankers, to put out as many notes as will be kept in 
circulation and no more ;—and where is the extraordinary 
merit in that? When in consequence of the fluctuations 
of commercial or political transactions, an increased demand 
for gold arises on the continent, the Bank knows as well 
as a baby knows how to take its fingers out of the fire, that 
this is not the moment to increase its issues with any use ; 
because the value of gold on the continent being raised, there 
must to a certain extent be a ran upon the Bank for gold, for 
the purpose of employing it in the quarter where it happens to 
be in request. And contrarywise, when it foresees a glut or 
slack in the demand for gold on the continent, it is as sure as @ 
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schoolboy that he may play when the master is away, that this 
is the season when it may launch out a little in the way of 
issues, without, a prospect of their being immediately brought 
back for gold. But all this is nothing but what is common to 
man. A banker at Hull or Yarmouth must directly or indirectly 
be called upon in exactly the same way, whenever a fat skipper 
hears that gold will be a better article at Hamburgh or Oporto 
than anything else in which he can vest his venture; and the 
opposite. If the Bank of England by residing at the fountain-head 
of affairs has better opportunities for being thus weather-wise 
than a country banker, the only reasonable inference is, that it 
ought to make a corresponding reduction in the bargain it 
makes with the public. On this point therefore it is also of 
importance, that country gentlemen should not run away with 
the idea that there is some mystery connected with the imposing 
words ‘regulation by the foreign exchanges,’ which the Bank 
alone is competent to solve, and which in the absence of its sci- 
entific interference, would set the ale running from all the barrels 
in the country, or otherwise disturb the harmony of nature. 

The Bank has stated distinctly, that by ‘an unfavourable 
exchange’ it means ‘a demand on the bank for gold to be 
exported ; which is the simplest form under which the phe- 
nomenon presents itself. The more complex form, is where it 
shows itself in the guise of a diminution in the quantity of francs 
(for instance) which will be named in an order of Messrs. Ham- 
mersley on Paris, in return for ten sterling pounds paid down 
in London in any way that is to Messrs. Hammersley’s content- 
ment; and it is useful to trace this case to its connexion with 
the other. The North American land-voyagers fell in with 
some tribes of Indians in the West, who called everything of 
which they did not comprehend the mode of action, a medicine. 
A compass was a prodigious medicine, and a double-barrelled 
gun one greater still. In this sense the variation in the rate of 
exchange is to most people a medicine ; and the consequence 
is, that there is no lack of persons willing to make the 
utmost of the obscurity. The bankers way of accounting for 
it, is by referring it to the comparative abundance or scarcity 
of bills drawn in one country upon another. It may be 
hard, as before, to stay a man in his own profession; but 
still it must be maintained, that this is not the cause, but onl 
the concomitant. The effect does not arise from the multitude 
and rivalry of bits of paper, but from the multitude and rivalry 
of the goods exported to the foreign country, by which alone 
they can finally be paid. Since every bill on a foreign country 
must be paid—if it is paid at all—by the transmission of com- 
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modities of some kind, gold and silver included ;—it follows that 
the amount of the foreign currency which will be expressed in 
the bill in return for a given amount of home currency, will 
depend on the amount of foreign currency which can be 
procured in the foreign country by the sale of the commodi- 
ties purchaseable here with the home currency received. If 
indeed an extraordinary number of persons are wanting bills to 
be drawn on the foreign country at the same time, this is, so 
far as it goes, a sign that an increased quantity of commodities 
will be sent to that foreign country, and that consequently the 
prices of English commodities in the foreign market are likely 
to fall; and the tendency will be, to make a prudent man write 
down a smaller quantity of foreign currency in the order he will 
give on the foreign country in return for the home currency 
received. But the rate falls because there is the appearance of 
a great many commodities being on the point of being sent, and 
not because there are a great many bills ; and if from extraneous 
causes there should be no fall in the prices of goods sent abroad 
after all,—as, for example, if there should just then be an in- 
crease of fancy for English goods abroad,—the rate of exchange 
will not fall, and would even rise, if the prices of English goods 
abroad should rise in defiance of the increase of quantity indi- 
cated by the bills. To change the scene, if an officer in India 
has an allowance of three hundred a year from his father in 
England, payable quarterly in Lombard Street ;—the number of 
rupees he will obtain for his quarterly bill on Lombard Street 
from an Agent in India, (after allowance made for all necessary 
risks, expenses, and profits), will be equal to the number for 
which goods purchaseable with 75/. in England can be sold in 
India. Hence, if an increase in the number of similar demands 
on the Indian Agents is attended with a diminution in the rupees 
proffered, it is not because of the multiplication of pieces of 
paper, but the multiplication of the goods which must be brought 
out and sold, coute qui coute, in the Indian market ; and if from 
extraneous causes an alteration is taking place in the demand 
for English goods in India, the value given for bills on England 
will not be affected in proportion to the increase of their own 
number simpliciter, but by the whole compound result of this 
and the extraneous causes besides. And in like manner if there 
are other persons in India possessed of rupees, which they wish 
to exchange for bills available in Lombard Street, the Agents 
will in the first instance try to effect an exchange on receiving 
a reasonable commission for the same, by putting the bill of A 
who has money in Lombard Street and wants rupees, into the 
hands of B who has rupees and wants money in Lombard Street. 
VOL. xVItI— Westminster Review. G 
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But in so far as exchanges of this kind are not effected,—then 
the number of pounds shillings and pence which will appear in 
the bill on England that will be given for a hundred rupees in 
India, will (after allowances as before) be equal to the number 
for which the goods purchaseable with a hundred rupees in India 
can be sold in England. So that if pains-taking residents in 
India find to their dismay, that the rupee for which twenty years 
ago they could secure thirty pence in Lombard Street, will now 
only produce them twenty-one,—they may be certain that the 
effect does not arise simply from the increased quantity of remit- 
tances from India, which may or may not be greater than twenty 
years ago, but that the main part of the reason is in the dimin- 
ished value of Indian goods in England, through glut, discovery 
of other markets, or change of fancy—in other words in the 
fact that the goods purchaseable in India with a silver rupee 
would formerly clear thirty pence in England and now no more 
than twenty-one. Jt is always good to root up a mystery, and 
halloo the long-tailed things that start from beneath its cover. 

But there is another side of the quotation last made from 
the Evidence, which is not the best, and requires further prying 
into. What is meant by ‘country bankers giving out notes in 
full proportion to the value of their securities ;’ and is it intended 
to assert that the Bank of England does anything different 
from the others? Here are two things placed in opposition to 
each other,—here is the ‘for prudential reasons, putting any 
check or restraint upon its issues,’ which is put forward as 
peculiar to the wise virgins of the Bank,—and here is the 
‘giving out notes in full proportion to the value of their 
securities, which is stated to be the practice of those foolish 
virgins the country bankers. 

Now quere whether the conduct of both sets is not precisely 
the same, and whether either can do any increased harm if they 
would. How far is it true, that country bankers will always 
* give out notes in full proportion to the value of their securities ? 
Every country banker knows that there is some experimental limit 
to the number of his notes the circulation of his neighbourhood 
will bear, as for instance a hundred thousand pounds. If then 
he was invited to lend another sixty thousand pounds of his 
paper, on undeniable security and good interest as for example five 
per cent ;—will he consent or not ? It will depend upon circum- 
stances. If he lends the new sixty thousand pieces of paper, 
sixty thousand of the old will come back for payment, and he 
must produce sixty thousand sovereigns from some other quarter. 
Has he then sixty thousand sovereigns somewhere else, which 
are only paying him, suppose, four per cent? for if so, he may 
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gain one per cent by the transaction. And the same with the 
question of discounting ; except that the trouble of issuing and 
receiving paper becomes of greater comparative magnitude. 
But whether the banker consents to lend or not, is a thing per- 
fectly indifferent to the whole of the public except the borrower. 
Whether he does it or not, will not cause a single note of his more 
or less to remain in circulation. All that the banker can do, is 
to keep his given quantity of notes employed to the best advant- 
age that from time to time may offer, by letting them come in 
from quarters that promise less. And all this is common to ‘ the 
Bank.’ As long as it intends to pay in gold upon demand, it 
need not make the smallest conscience of not lending or dis- 
counting to the utmost that it can persuade itself to do. The 
public is perfectly willing to leave the matter in its hands; and 
will give it no credit for not doing harm where it cannot. If the 
Bank pretends to put restraint on itself for public motives, it will 
find few that it will convince. In the nautical proverb, ‘ they may 
tell it to the marines, but the sailors will never believe it.’ 
Many proofs are scattered through the evidence of the 
various witnesses, of the rate at which the knowledge of the 
principles of currency and a sense of its importance are 
advancing. One Director of the Bank (G. W. Norman, Esq.) 
positively states as one good effect that would arise from the 
periodical publication of the Bank’s affairs, ‘ the gradual growth 
of knowledge on the working of the currency;’ the ultimate 
consequence of which growth will be, to give us an inconvertible 
currency under limitation,—the dispersion of the knowledge of 
the fact that the breach of such limitation is to be put down 
like any other felony, forming the only efficacious security for 
its preservation. On the important question of the profits 
of the Bank,—not meaning thereby the stones in Thread- 
Needle Street, but the animated beings wherever they may 
be, to whose use the profits are finally applied,—on the 
nature of the bargain in short, whether good or evil, fair 
or unfair, under which the personnel of the Bank lends 
its services to the public, the information is very meagre ; 
and for this very reason the Paul Pry of the public should apply 
himself to detect the mystery. But on the great point formerly 
noticed, the information is invaluable. Words can hardly 
measure the importance of the avowal distinctly and unequi- 
vocally obtained, that whatever obstacles, difficulties, or dangers 
the agen may think it sees in a system of limited but incon- 
vertible paper where in case of panic or political alarm every 
man should be left to whistle for his remedy, and in fact have 
no remedy but in submitting to the temporary — 
' G 
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of the value of paper, or rise of paper prices, ‘which the 
stagnation of business consequent on such alarm might bring 
with it ;—that whatever bugbears a sagacious public may con- 
jure up for itself upon this point, they make a precise and 
accurate representation of the prospect which the same saga- 
cious public now pays the Bank heavily for providing for it; 
with the exacerbation only in the latter case, of the appre- 
hended evil being brought on with all the concomitants of sur- 
prise, wonderment, alarm, and outcry of treachery and fraud, 
mstead of being as in the other case, regarded as a natural 
and indispensable phenomenon, within the open and honest 
contemplation of the public, and of which every man had fully 
sounded the origin and the consequences. 





Arr. V.—The Life of Andrew Marvell, the celebrated Patriot, with 
Extracts and Selections from his Prose and Poetical Works. By 
John Dove.—London. Simpkin and Marshall. 12mo. pp. 116. 
1832. 


ANDREW MARVELL was born on the 15th of November 

1620, at Kingston-upon-Hull, where his father was Master 
of the Grammar School and Lecturer of Trinity Church. At the 
age of fifteen he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. Little 
is known of his passage through the University,except that during 
his stay there he was for a short time caught in the toils of the 
Jesuits. Marvell’s father died in 1640. Under the date of Sept- 
ember 24, 1641, in the ‘ Conclusion Book’ of his college, there 
is the following entry. 


«It is agreed by y® Master and 8 Seniors yt M* Carter, and d* Wake- 
feild, d* Marvell, d’ Waterhouse, and d* Maye, in regard yt some of 
them are reported to be maryed and y* other looke not after y*” 
dayes nor Acts, shall receave no more benefitt of y* Coll, and shalbe 
out of y* places vnles y® shew just cause to y* Coll for y® contrary 
in 3 months.’ 


So that Marvell, like his friend Milton, appears to have 
parted with his alma mater not on the best of terms. 

He now commenced his travels. It is surmised that during 
his excursion into Italy he made his first acquaintance with 
Milton, who was at that time abroad. 

From this time there is little or no information respecting 
Marvell till 1652, further than appears from the following 
passage of a letter of Milton to Seukhoon, written on his 
behalf respecting the office of Latin Secretary, and dated 
February 21, 1652. 
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‘ He hath spent four years abroad, in Holland, France, Italy, and 
Spaine, to very good purpose, as I belleve, and the gaineing of those 
four languages ; besides, he is a scholler, and well read in the Latin and 
Greek authors; and no doubt of an approved conversation, for he 
comes now lately out of the house of the Lord Fairfax, who was 
General, where he was intrusted to give some instructions in the 
languages to the Lady his daughter.’ 


The time which Marvell passed with Lord Fairfax would 
appear, to judge from some poems written at that period, to 
have been passed pleasantly. He seems to have augured very 
highly of his fair pupil Maria Fairfax; but alas a very 
different destiny from that which her illustrious tutor’s muse 
assigned her, awaited the unhappy lady ; since she married the 
villam Buckingham, who used to boast that he had wasted the 
fortune and broken the heart of the daughter of so redoubted a 
Roundhead. How different a destiny did Marvell anticipate 
for her, when he summed up the long catalogue of her accomp- 
lishments and her virtues, with saying, 

‘ This ‘tis to have been from the first 
In a domestic heaven nurs’d, 
Under the discipline severe 
Of Fairfax, and the starry Vere*.’ 


The poem intitled ‘ Appleton House,’ (a seat of Lord Fairfax), 
which contains the preceding lines, displays an intense feeling 
for the beauties of nature, expressed with a felicity which not 
unfrequently recalls L’Allegro and Il Penseroso of Milton, 
written in the same sort of verse, the octosyllabic of ‘fatal 
facility.’ The following beautiful picture has not been given 
by any modern poet. 

‘Thus as I careless on the bed 
Of gelid strawberries do tread, 
And through the hazles thick espy 
The hatching thrustle’s shining eye.’ 


But a great blemish in most of Marvell’s poems is the occasional 
coarseness, surprising in the friend and contemporary of Milton ; 
a perfect freedom from which is one of the many ennobling 
characteristics of that great writer. 

In 1653, Marvell was appointed by Cromwell tutor to his 
nephew, Mr. Dutton ; and in 1657, assistant Latin secretary with 
Milton. From the death of Cromwell there is no further account 
of him till the parliament of 1660. 





* Marvell’s Works, by Captain Edward Thompson. London. 4to. 1776. 
Vol. iii. p. 222. King’s Library. Brit. Mus. 
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In 1660, Andrew Marvell commenced his parliamentary 
career. Of the manner in which he conducted himself in it, 
the well-known anecdote extracted by Mr. Dove from a pamphlet 
printed in Ireland about 1754, is a specimen. 


‘ The borough of Hull, in the reign of Charles IJ, chose Andrew 
Marvell, a young gentleman of little or no fortune, and maintained 
him in London for the service of the public. His understanding, 
integrity, and spirit, were dreadful to the then infamous administration. 
Persuaded that he would be theirs for properly asking ; they sent his 
old school-fellow, the Lord Treasurer Danby, to renew acquaintance 
with him in his garret. At parting, the Lord Treasurer, out of pure 
affection, slipped into his hand 1000/., and then went to his chariot. 
Marvell looking at the paper calls after the Treasurer, ‘‘ My Lord, I 
request another moment.” They went up again to the garret, and 
Jack, the servant boy, was called, ‘ Jack, child, what had I for 
dinner yesterday ?” ‘ Don’t you remember, Sir? You had the 
little shoulder of mutton that you ordered me to bring from a woman 
in the market.” “ Very right, child—What have I for dinner to-day ?” 
** Don't you know, Sir, that you bid me lay by the blade-bone to 
broil?” <“’Tisso; very right, child; goaway.” ‘ My Lord, do you 
hear that?) Andrew Marvell’s dinner is provided ; there’s your piece 
of paper, I want it not. I knew the sort of kindness you intended. 
I live here to serve my constituents ; the ministry may seek men for 
their purpose ; I am not one.”—p. 36. 


But there were other temptations besides these, that a man 
placed in Marvell’s position had to withstand; such as are 
intimated in the following sentence. 


‘He maintained his sincerity unseduced, when truth and chastity 
were crimes in the lewd circle of Charles’s Siren court ; where, in 
poverty he held up the greatness of his soul, in spite of the cold 
disadvantages of a narrow fortune, and the artful lures and temptations 
of the most agreeable devils, possessed of more than the golden 
apples *.’ 


With high-minded men like Marvell—men who could calmly 
say to the tempter, ‘ Thy money perish with thee, ’—this would 
probably be the harder struggle ; for there are doubtless many 
men of minds elevated far above the lowest order, who would 
nevertheless give up to the flattery and the smile of a high-bred 
and beautiful woman 


* What gold could never buy.’ 


History does not state that the friends of tyranny and cor- 
ruption raised any objection to Marvell as a parliamentary can- 
didate on the score of his poverty. But they are now become 





* Works, vol. iii. p. 447. 
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bolder ; and the struggle of party which is at present going on, 
affords an opportunity for the discussion of an important ques~ 
tion to the welfare of the community. 

The gravamen of the charge raised by one of the contending 
parties against the other, is that of not being rich, or, as some 
of the most violent express it, of being beggars ;—the world being 
too far advanced to pay much attention to the cries of heresy 
and blasphemy, which are become tolerably threadbare since 
the days when they assumed the sound of Crucify him! Crucify 
hin! Now this charge of poverty involves matters of so much 
importance, that the question becomes one not of individual or 
temporary interest, but a question of principle, involving the 
consideration of interests as enduring and universal as man. 

The present is the first time that the charge of not being rich 
has been openly brought against parliamentary candidates ; and 
is also the first time, at least since the days of Andrew Marvell, 
that candidates had come forward, to offer themselves to the 
people’s choice, resting their pretensions solely on their 
intrinsic _merit,—to wit, on their capacity, their honesty, and 
their knowledge. Where has this heavy charge, this grave 
accusation, lain so long concealed? The truth is there was no 
guilt in being poor, till poor men stood forth the champions of 
the poor. Where was the accusation when Burke, and Sheridan, 
and Canning, and Huskisson,and Mr. Praed,and Mr, Wrangham, 
and men of that class came forward as candidates? Neither 
the monied nor the landed interest conceived itself to be in 
danger, or raised any hue and cry then. The people of England 
now stand in the place of the individuals who brought into 
parliament the gentlemen named above ; and the moment they 
begin to exercise their privilege, the ‘ men of property’ raise 
a how] as loud as if their souls, which are their money bags, 
were ravished from them. 

Expand your sordid souls, and conceive that independence 
has nothing to do with wealth ;—that a man is independent, not 
in proportion as he has many possessions, but as he has few wants. 
Does not all history, all experience, go to convince you of the 
falsehood of your position? Would all the riches in the world 
have purchased a Socrates or a Bentham? Would the riches 
of the universe have satisfied a Charles Stuart or a George 
Guelph, or formed one atom of security for their political good 
conduct? As is the model, so are the copies; as is the mas- 
ter, so are the followers. The vulgar admirers of a Guelph 
and a Stuart may be expected to labour under some difficulty 
in the conception, that there are men who would dine with 
more satisfaction at the simple board of Marvell than at the 
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‘ regales dapes’ of a Charles or a George ;—men who could live, 
happy and contented, without gorgeous palaces, coronetted 
trappings, gilded lacqueys, and jewelled harlots. But though 
such qualities are rare, they are to be found, and the educa- 
tion necessary to form them has not entirely, with Astrea, 
deserted the earth. Now it may be asked of any person of sense, 
whether it is most likely that a man who though he has little 
has what he wants, would for the sake of making some addition to 
his income, sell the power of being useful, not only to the present 
race of his countrymen, but to the men of all countries and of 
every time, —or that a man who has much more, should do the 
same for the purpose of gratifying his irregular desires. For the 
man who has once so sold himself, is sold for ever. He has 
irrevocably sullied the purity of a patriot’s honour. There is a 
stain upon the brightness of his name, which the tide of ages could 
not wash out. Those men must have a strange idea, not only 
of the morality but of the intellect, of a philosophic radical like 
Marvell, if they imagine him such a dolt as to sacrifice so much 
for so little, as to exchange a greater happiness for one so pal- 
pably, so immeasurably less. 

Nemo repenté fuit doctissimus. The sciences of government 
and legislation, with the subsidiary sciences of political economy 
and jurisprudence, are not to be learned in an hour ora day. 
The man who would master them must go through the labour of 
years. And to that labour he must bring the powers of a mind 
prepared by previous cultivation, strengthened and sharpened 
by preliminary discipline. He must learn io sacrifice the 
pleasures of the senses for the labour of thought, and to render 
himself familiar with ‘ nights of study and laborious days.’ Now 
all who have seen rich men in their career through school and 
the University, are able to affirm without fear of contradiction, 
that this is not the course which ninety-nine hundredths of 
them pursue. Like the lilies, ‘they toil not, neither do they 
spin,’ but verily they are not arrayed like Solomon in all his glory 
after all. An unfruitful and unprincipled manhood succeeds, 
in most cases, to an idle and crapulous youth; and how, 
from such a seed-time, should a harvest be expected of legis- 
lative, or any other kind of wisdom? As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap. Human nature does not produce good fruit without 
cultivation. Men who have passed their youth like the associates 
of Catiline, may in time become sapient debauchees, but will 
hardly turn out sages. As it is, we have been governed by 
gamekeepers. 

In truth nothing could be more groundless than the fear lest 
the public should suffer from being represented by poor men in 
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parliament. All the regularly formed combinations —— 
society recorded in history, were combinations by the rich, not 
by the poor. And those apparent combinations of the poor that 
have been assumed by the ‘men of property,’ are in fact only 
the irregular, unmeditated, out-breakings of the many from time 
to time when the domination of the few became for the moment 
too galling for them longer to endure. The rich in all ages, have 
enjoyed every facility for continuing to make their riches greater. 
Regina Pecunia beckons them on, enabling them, almost without 
metaphor, to annihilate time and space. They meet in an aristo- 
cratic hall without the fear of being rained on by bullets or ridden 
down by cavalry. Is it so with the multitudinous poor ?—a prey 
to ignorance or imperfect knowledge of their true interests, 
and, besides the other evils attendant on their circumstances, an 
impossibility, from their very numbers, of assembling together 
without the cry being raised by the rich of ‘ murder, robbery, 
and treason.’ 

Avarus semper eget. The rich man never is rich enough. 
All history is a commentary upon this text. Here is to be seena 
Reverendissimo, who not content with the revenues of the rich 
see over which he himself presides, must have all his sons, 
nephews, cousins, and grandsons, in possession of the richest 
preferments in the see. There an Idlustrissimo, who, though he 
receives twenty thousand pounds a-year from the nation to live 
on, must have six thousand a-year more for educating his own 
child. Here a rich landholder moving heaven and earth against 
the abolition of a law, which, in order that he may live luxuri- 
ously, forbids the half-starved labourer to buy his bread cheap 
where he can. There a wealthy manufacturer doing his utmost 
to keep up an enactment which forbids his workmen to uid each 
other in obtaining the best price for their workmanship. 

In France was it the poor who passed the edict establishing 
the Corvées, that most unjust and oppressive edict which took 
from the poor man all that he possessed,—his time, his labour, 
and his strength, without giving him anything in return? Was 
it the poor who in France and the other Continental States of 
Europe passed hundreds of similar laws? In England was it 
the poor who made the corn laws, or ruled that every man who 
entered the House of Commons should have an interest in the 
kind of property it was intended to increase at the expense of 
the community? These andathousand similar, are enactments 
for which the rich alone are answerable. 

There is no intention to cry up the poor at the expense 
of the rich. There is as little desire to see the rich tyran- 
nized over by the poor, as the poor by the rich. And the rich 
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need be in little fear of seeing many ignorant demagogues in the 
legislative council of the poor. The men most likely to content 
the people at large, will be those who are rich enough to 
obtain the best possible education, but not rich enough to be 
independent of their own exertions, not merely for distinction, 
but for subsistence in the world. The man who is born rich and 
continues so through life, never knows mankind, never knows 
what the world is made of. Its mysteries are to him a book 
sealed, a forbidden tree, an undiscovered shore. Haunted from 
his cradle to his grave by the lies or the flattery of parasites, he 
grows old without experience, lives without imbibing the phi- 
losophy of life, and kept ignorant and enslaved by his deceivers 
and his passions, dies in his leading-strings. Like the cuckold 
who is the last to hear of his own disgrace, he hugs himself on his 
superior advantages, exhibiting what Burke has called ‘ that fat 
stupidity and gross ignorance concerning what imports men 
most to know.’ There is no man acquainted with the world 
who will say this picture is overcharged. And are they who sit 
for it, fit to be the only legislators of nations ? 

Necker used to say that it was necessary to pass through 
three states of life dining widely from each other, a state of 
inferiority, a state of equality, and a state of superiority, 
Whether this be strictly true or not, it may be observed that 


there can hardly be named a single warm, So noble that has stood 


out from the ranks of nobility or kingship, who has not been 
made by some circumstance in his life to mingle on an equality 
and so become acquainted with his fellow-men. 

Evidence has been afforded in the case of Marvell, of a repre- 
sentative though poor, yet proof against corruption. From a 
work of his entitled ‘A Seasonable Argument to persuade all 
the Grand Juries in England, to Petition for a New Parliament*,’ 
is extracted the following curious evidence, which will be found 
to have a bearing on a different part of the question, The 
writer goes through the counties with their boroughs alphabeti- 
cally ; and in the following paragraph with which he concludes, 
the reader will find a brief explanation of the nature of his de- 
sign.— 

‘ The publisher begs pardon of those gentlemen here named, if he 
has, for want of better information, undervalued the price and merit 
of their voices, which he shall be ready upon their advertisement to 
amend ; but more particularly he must beg the excuse of many more 
gentlemen, no less deserving, whom he hath omitted ; not out of any 
malice, or for want of good will, but of timely notice ; but in general, 
the House was, if they please to remember, this last session, by three 


* Works, vol. ii, p. 555, 
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of their own members told, that there were several Papists, fifty out- 
laws, and pensioners without number: so that upon examination, 
they may arrive at a better knowledge amongst themselves, and do 
one another more right, than we (howsoever well affected) can possibly 
do without doors.’ 


The following are extracts from this most curious catalogue. 


* BEDFORD. 


‘Sir Humphrey Winch, Baronet, hath from the court 500/. per 
annum sallery ; and was of the council of trade for plantations. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Windsor. Sir Thomas Higgon, Knight, hath a pension of 500/. per 
annum, and hath had 4000/. in gifts; married to the Earl 
of Bathes Sister. 

Wallingford. Sir John Bennet, Knight of the Bath, has got of the 
poor indigent cavaliers money 26000l., and otherwayes near 
40000/. more. 

BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Chippin Wicham. Sir Robert Sawyer, a lawyer of as ill reputation as 
his father, has had for his attendance this session 1000/., and 
is promised (as he insinuates) to be attorney-general, and 
speaker of the House of Commons. 


CoRNWALL. 


Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Baronet, one that is known to have sworn 
himself into 4000/. at least in his account of the prize office, 
controller to the Duke, and has got in gratuities to the value 
of 10000/. besides what he is promised for being an informer. 

Henry Seymour, Esquire, of the bed-chamber, has the han- 
aper office, and is controller of the customs at London, has 
got 40000/, in dutchy leases, and other boons. 

Bossiney. Robert Roberts, Esquire, victuals and protection in White- 
Hall, out of priviledge time, and 50/. a session. 

St. Michael. Francis Lord Hawly, captain of his Majesties troop, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to the Duke, and court buffoon ; 
has got in boons, 20000/. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
Sir Copelston Bampfield, Baronet, much addicted to tippling, pre- 
sented to the king by his pretended wife, Betty Roberts, the 
Pall Mall. 
DorsETsHIRE. 
Weymouth. Sir Winston Churchil, was a commissioner of the court 
of claims in Ireland, now one of the clerks of the green-cloth. 
He profered his own daughter to the Duke of York, and has 
got in boons 10000/. He has published in print that the 
king may raise money without his parliament. 


. 
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Essex. 

Harwich. Thomas King, Esquire, a pensioner for 50/. a session, &c. 
meat and drink, and now and then a suite of clothes.’ 

This aud several other similar cases show that corruption was 
not confined to the rich ; but the object here is only to prove that 
the rich gud rich, are not a whit less liable to be bribed than 
the poor. 

* HANTSHIRE. 

* Winchester. Sir Robert Holmes, first an Irish livery boy, then a 
highwayman, now Bashaw of the Isle of Wight, got in boones, 
and by rapine 100000/. The cursed beginner of the two 
Dutch wars. 

Laurence Hide, the elder, a pension of 200/. per annum, and 
a constant court dinner man. 

Southampton. Sir Richard Ford, Knight, contriver of the two Dutch 
wars, for which he had 10000/., and yet is scarce able to live.’ 

This last circumstance shows that wealth does not make such 
men independent, for their wants always outrun their means. 
The following is a case of the same kind. 

‘ Petersfield. Thomas Neal, Esquire, now turned brewer since he has 
consumed a rich wifes fortune, and his own estate; he has a 
promise his son shall marry Moll Daveys’s daughter, and to be 
made a Viscount, and maintained if his brewhouse fail. Form- 
erly called Golden Neal, now, Brazen Groom Porter. 

HunTINGDON. 
Sir John Cotton, a madman, who cut his own throat, and now 
cuts his countrys by his vote. 
Kent. 

Quinborough. James Herbert, Esquire, is but fifteen years old, but 
son-in-law to the treasurer, and therefore of age to dispose of 
the peoples money.’ 

It were to be desired that pensions were always distributed 
on the principle of the one next following.— 

* Lancaster. Richard Harrison, Esquire, a small pension proportion- 
able to his understanding. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Town. Sir William Hartop, a pension of 200/. per annum, and 
promised to be clerk of the kitchen ; threatens to sue his town 
for his wages, because he hears they'll choose him no more. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Sir Lancellot Lake, much in debt, has a promise that his elder 
brother’s son shall not be naturalized, a notorious cuckold. 
Sir Thomas Allen, whose understanding is as great as his 
honesty; a close embracer of rogues, had a boon of 1000/, 
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Westminster. Sir Philip Warwick, once secretary to Archbishop 
Laud, before that a poor singing-boy, got artificially from the 
treasurer Southampton, and the king, 40000/. now clerk of 
the signet ; never lyes more than when he professes to speak 
the sincerity of his heart. 


NORFOLK. 
Christopher Ivy, Esquire, a prisoner in the King’s Bench, an old 
decrepid letcher, has 50/. a session. 

Lynn Regis. Robert Cook, Esquire, the treasurer’s son-in-law, who 
by his priviledge protects himself from the payment of the money 
(viz. 8000/.) that was spent at his election. 

Robert Wright, Esquire, Pepis his pensioner, and has 40s. a 
day allowed him by the seamen, as their councel, but uses them 
as he does the nation, viz. betr.* 

Yarmouth. Sir William Doyley, got 7000/. out of the Dutch prison- 
ers allowance, and starved many of them to death, a pension of 
5001. per annum ; his son is a teller in the Exchequer. 

Thetford. Sir Joseph Williamson, once a poor foot-boy, then a 
servitor, now principal secretary of state, and pensioner to the 
French king. : 

NoRTHAMPTON. 

Town. Henry Lord Obryon, by his wife’s interest has got of secretary 
Williamson, 1500/. and the reversion of Cobham Park, and 
other estates that were in the crown, worth 13000/. per annum, 
his son married the treasurer's daughter. 

Higham Ferris. Sir Lewis Palmer, a great trader in protections, and 
sells cheap ; his father was attorney-general. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Sir Francis Lawley, a pensioner, one of the horses in Madam Font- 
lett’s coach. 


SoMERSETSHIRE. 

Bath. Sir William Basset, Henry Seymour’s son-in-law, 1000/. given 
him by Chifford+ ; he has a promise of a place in the law act, 
alwayes drunk when he can get money. 

Wells. Maurice Lord Fitzharding, one of that family which had from 
the crown in boons and places 200000/. besides the unnatural 
honour given to the younger brother for pimping, which came 
afterwards to the father, and so to this lord. He’s colonel of 

: horse in Ireland. 

Taunton. Sir William Portman, in hopes to be a lord, much 
priest ridden. 

Bridgwater. Sir Edmond Windham, knight-marshal, in boons, 
5000/. His wife was the king’s nurse. 

Mynhead. Thomas Windham, Esquire, bed-chamber-man to the king, 
as also equerry. He married a court > 





* Doubtless - betrays. 
y 


t It probably means Chiffinch, the restored man’s head proveditore. 
} So in the original. 
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It is unnecessary to proceed further with this catalogue. 
With a parliament composed in a great proportion of such 
worthies, Charles and his ministers were pretty sure of majorities 
for any measure they wished to carry, however pernicious to 
their country, however disgraceful to themselves. If Marvell 
was known to be the writer of this list, itis not surprising to be 
told that he died not without suspicion of poison. 

Some people have (falsely, as appears from the foregoing 
catalogue) accused Sir Robert Walpole of introducing corruption 
and bribery into the House of Commons; but however much 
he may have improved the tactics of the system, it is evident 
that it had not to be introduced by him. It is the opinion of 
some, that political honesty has gone on declining in this 
country ever since the Restoration, until it has reached a point 
where it has ceased to be anything but a by-word and a 
mocking, and that not only to the political profligate, the legis- 
lative mountebank, and the court buffoon, but to a large majority 
of Englishmen. It may be very questionable whether political 
virtue has ever, to any extent, existed in this country at all. A 
few bright characters of patriotic statesmen, twinkle like distant 
stars through the surrounding mass of clouds and darkness that 
rests upon our history ; but in the remainder there is nothing on 
which the eye of the philanthropist would delight to dwell, as 
calling up the recollection of deeds done for the sake of justice 
or human happiness. 

The immense mass of business that comes before parliament 
renders it as impossible, as the publication of the proceedings 
and debates renders it needless, for members now to give their 
constituents a daily report of what has taken place in the House. 
In fact, the reporters ought to be paid as Andrew Marvell was, 
for they now do what he was paid for doing. It is difficult to 
conceive what else Mr. Dove means by Marvell’s ‘indefatigable 
diligence in the House,’ as there is no evidence that he ever 
spoke there. But diligence of this kind, though praiseworthy, 
particularly in such times as those in which Marvell lived, does 
not belong to the highest order of qualities desirable in a mem- 
ber of Parliament. Whoever wishes to see an example of these, 
—an example of indefatigable diligence joined to talent and 
eloquence of the highest order, must turn to Pym and 
Vane rather than to Marvell. It would have been manifestly 
impossible for men like these, who were ‘ toiling in the general 
business of the empire from three of the check in the morn- 
ing to the evening, and from evening to midnight*,’ to write an 





* Marshall’s Funeral Sermon on Pym. 
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account of the debates and proceedings of the house daily to 
their constituents, or even to take no momentous step without 
their information and advice. 

Nothing can be more meagre than the accounts left of 
Marvell; in truth there is little or nothing known of him, but 
what is gathered from the letters written by him, while attending 
parliament, to his constituents at Hull. From these therefore 
will be given a few extracts. 

Marvell had been twice elected for Hull in one year, 1660. 
In April 1661, he acknowledges that honour done him the 
third time. 


‘I perceive by a Letter from Mr. Mayor, that you have again (as 
if it were grown a thing of course) made choice of me, now the 
third time, to serve you in Parliament, which as I cannot attribute 
to any thing but your constancy, so shall I, God willing, as in grati- 
tude obliged, with no lesse constancy and vigour, continue to execute 
your cominands, and study your service being, 


Gentlemen, my very worthy Friends, 
Your most affectionate friend and Servant, 


ANDREW MarvVELL. 
Westminster, April 6, 1661. 


To the Right Worshipfull Christopher Richardson, Mayor, and the 
Aldermen his brethren of Kingston upon Hull.’ 


Marvell really had cause to be grateful for their constancy ; 
they never swerved from their support of a man who had neither 
riches, nor power, nor titles, nor even brilliant reputation. For 
Marvell could then have been but little known ; he was but the 
clerk of the Latin clerk, at most the friend of ‘ one Milton, a 
blind man ;’ and had in fact nothing to recommend him, but 
his unostentatious stern adherence to what he considered 
to be the line of his duty. Throughout the whole of Mar- 
vell’s parliamentary career, the electors are no less deserving of 
praise than the elected. The town of Hull by its conduct did 
itself immortal honour, and deserves to be remembered by 
posterity with its pure and noble-minded representative. 

In the first parliament in which Marvell served, he and his 
colleague Mr. Ramsden, his ‘ partner’ as he termed him, used 
to write jointly. But afterwards Colonel Gilby was elected in 
the room of Mr. Ramsden; and then, in consequence of some 
misunderstanding between him and Marvell, the latter wrote 
singly to his constituents. He has thus alluded to the difference 
between them.— 
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‘ Though perhaps we may sometimes difer in our advice concern- 
ing the way of proceeding, yet we have the same good ends in the 
generall ; and by this unlucky falling out, we shall be provoked toa 
greater emulation of serving you, and that particularly on this matter 
of the separation.’ 

* Gentlemen, I must beg your pardon for writing singly to you, for 
if | wanted my right hand, yet I would scribble to you with my left, 
rather than neglect your business.’—June 1, 1661. 


A long vacancy occurs in Marvell’s correspondence after June 
1661. He appears to have been in Holland for a considerable 
time, and why he left his place in the House, is not mentioned, 
further than it was on account of ‘ his own private concern- 
ments.’ Lord Bellasis, then High Steward of Hull, having re- 
quested the Corporation to proceed to the election of a new 
member, they wrote to Marvell, who immediately returned to 
England and resumed his seat. 

About three months after his return, Marvell again left Eng- 
land as secretary to Lord Carlisle, who was appointed ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. Mr. Dove 
remarks, that by accepting this appointment, Marvell does not 
appear to have been then much at variance with the government, 
though by the manner of his expressing himself, he seems in a 
great measure to have been influenced by a friendship for Lord 
Carlisle. 

The letter he wrote on leaving England is a specimen of the 
kindly feeling existing between him and his constituents. 


‘Gentlemen, my very worthy Friends,’ 


* Being this day taking barge for Gravesend, there to embark for 
Archangel, so to Moscow, thence for Sweden, and last of all for Den- 
mark ; all which I hope, by God’s blessing, to finish within twelve 
moneths time’: I do hereby, with my last and seriousest thoughts, salute 
you, rendering you all hearty thanks for your great kindnesse and 
friendship to me upon all occasions, and ardently beseeching God to 
keep you all in his gracious protection, to your own honour, and the 
welfare and flourishing of your Corporation, to which I am and shall 
ever continue a most affectionate and devoted servant. I undertake 
this voyage with the order and yood liking of his Majesty, and by leave 
given me from the House, and entered in the Journall ; and having re- 
ceived moreover your approbation, I go therefore with more ease and 
satisfaction of mind, and augurate to myselfe the happier successe in all 
my proceedings. Your known prudence makes it unnecessary for me 
to leave my advice or counsell with you at parting, yet can I not for- 
beare, out of the superabundance of my care and affection for you, to 
recommend to you a good correspondence with the garrison, so long 
as his Majesty shall think fit to continue it; unto which, and all your 
other concerns, as Colonell Gilby hath and will be always mainly 
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instrumentall, and do you all the right imaginable; so could I 
wish, as 1 do not doubt that you would upon any past or future oc- 
casion, confide much in his discretion, nor upon the extravagance of 
any military person, practice all that just rigour, which he will never 
deny you the use of; but that the consequences being prevented for 
the future, you will, upon reasonable satisfaction, slight any former 
misdemeanor. This I say to you with a very good intent, and I know 
will be no otherwise understood by you. And so renewing and re- 
doubling my most cordiall thanks, my most earnest prayers, and my 
most true love and service to and for you all, I remain, as long as I 
live, 
Gentlemen, my most worthy Friends, 
Your most affectionate friend to serve you, 
ANDREW MarvELt.’ 
* London, July 20, 1663.’ 


Marvell was absent on this embassy nearly two years. On 
his return he began again to correspond with his constituents 
almost every post. 

The following illustration of the then existing ideas respecting 
commerce is from a letter to the Corporation of Hull in November 
1666. The political economy of Marvell and his constituents is 
detestable ; but they acted honestly according to the light of the 
age, and in opposition to the influence of a court, which if it 
had the better side on this point, took it from worse motives. 


‘ There is one Bill ordered to be brought in (perhaps you have heard 
of it) of a new nature: that all persons shall be buried in woolen 
for these next six or seven years. The reason propounded is, he- 
cause a matter of an hundred thousand pounds a year of our own 
manufacture will be employed, and so much money kept at home 
from buying forain linen, till our trade of flax, &c, be grown up.’ 


The following also seem worth extracting. 


* November 14, 1667.—Really the businesse of the House hath been 
of late so earnest daily and solong, that I have not had the time and 
scarce vigour left me by night to write to you; and today, because 
I would not omit any longer, I lose my dinner to make sure of this 
letter..—Letter to Mayor and Aldermen of Hull. 


* April 14, 1670.—The King, about ten o'clock, took boat, with 
Lauderdale only, and two ordinary attendants, and rowed awhile as 
towards the bridge, but soon turned back to the Parliament stairs, 
and so went up into the House of Lords, and took his seat. Almost 
all of them were amazed, but all seemed so; and the Duke of York 
especially was very much surprized. Being sat, he told them it was a 
privilege he claimed from his ancestors to be present at their delibe- 
rations. That therefore, they should not, for his coming, interrupt 
their debates, but proceed, and be covered. ‘They did so. 

VOL. xv111.— Westminster Review. H 
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‘ After three or four days continuance, the Lords were very well 
used to the King’s presence, and sent the Lord Steward, and Lord 
Chamberlain, to him, [to ask] when they might wait, as an 
House on him, to render their humble thanks for the honour he 
did them. The hour was appointed them, and they thanked him, 
and he took it well.’ 

‘ The King has ever since continued his session among them, and 
says it is better than going to a: play. —Letéer to William Itamsden, Esq. 

A sentiment similar to that contained in the following extract, 
has been reported as uttered by a peér of our own day. 

‘ April 24, 1675.—The House of Commons having received a 
report from the Committee for drawing up the addresse concerning 
Duke Lauderdale were informed by them, that Dr. Burnet being 
examined whether he knew any thing of bringing over any army into 
any of his Majesty's dominions, told them, that discoursing of the 
danger of rigorous proceedings against the Presbyterians in Scotland, 
while his Majesty was ingaged in a war with Holland, the Duke said 
he wished they would rebeil; and in pursuit of that discourse said, he 
would then hire the Irish Papists to come over and cut their throats: 
but the Doctor replying, that sure he spoke in jest, the Duke answered, 
no, he said it in earnest, and therefore repeated the same words again.’— 
To Mayor and Aldermen of Hull. 

The next is edifying.— 

‘ The King having, upon pretence of the great preparations of his 
neighbours, demanded three hundred thousand pounds for his navy, 
(though in conclusion he hath not sent out any) and that the Parlia- 
ment should pay his debts, which the ministers would never particu- 
larize to the House of Commons, our House gave several bills. You 
see how far things were stretched, though beyond reason, there being 
no satisfaction how those debts were contracted, and all men foreseeing 
that what was given would not be applyed to discharge the debts, which 
I hear are at this day risen to four millions, but diverted as formerly. 
Nevertheless such was the number of the constant courtiers increased 
by the apostate patriots, who were bought off, for that turn, some at 
six, others ten, one at fifteen thousand pounds in mony, besides what 
offices, lands, and reversions, to others, that itis a mercy they gave 
not away the whole land, and liberty, of England.’ 

‘The Duke of Buckingham is again one hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds in debt, and, by this prorogation, his creditors have time 
to tear all his lands in pieces. The House of Commons has run almost 
to the end of their line, and are grown extreme chargeable to the 
King, and odious to the people.’ 

‘They have signed and sealed ten thousand pounds a. year more to 
the Dutchess of Cleveland, who has likewise near ten thousand pounds 
a year out of the new farm of the country excise of Beer and Ale, 
five thousand pounds a year out of the Post Office, and, they say, 
the reversion of all the King’s leases, the reversion of places all in 
the Custom House, the green wax, and, indeed, what not? All 
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promotions, spiritual and temporal, pass under her cognizance.’— 
Letter to a friend in Persia. Aug.9. 1671. 


What an exchange for the republic. 
The next touches on the wages of Members. 


* March, 3,1676-7.—also Sir HarbotleGrimston, Master of the Rolls, 
moved for a Bill to be brought in, to indemnify all Countyes, Cityes 
and Burrows for the Wages due to their Members for the time past, 
which was introduced by him upon very good reason, both because of 
the poverty of many people not being able to supply so long an arreare, 
especially new taxes now coming upon them, and also because Sir 
Jolin Shaw, the Recorder of Colchester, had sued the Town for his 
Wages ; severall other Members also having, it seems, threatened their 
Burrows to do the same, unlesse they should chuse them upon another 
Election to Parliament.’ 

‘This day had been appointed for grievances ; but it being grown 
near two o'clock, and the day being indeed extraordinary cold, to 
which the breaking of one of the House windows contributed, it 
was put off till next Tuesday. —Zo Mayor and Aldermen of Hull. 


The suing for wages was rather hard; it was burning the 
candle at both ends, to demand wages, and take bribes and 
pensions too. 

The circumstance of the breaking of one of the House win- 
dows, deserves notice. It may be conéluded from Marvell’s men- 
tioning the cold, that the wisdom of our ancestors had not attained 
to the advanced idea of warming the House. To this day, the 
anti-innovating dignitaries of Westminster resist all the intreat- 
ies of the parties most interested, to warm Westminster school ; 
assigning as a reason, that it has never been warmed before. 

In 1672, Marvell engaged in a controversy with Dr. Samuel 
Parker, afterwards nominated Bishop of Oxford by James II, 
one of those shining lights of whom the Church of England 
has produced so many, and who from time immemorial down 
to the present, have been such steady and consistent enemies 
of good government, and of the friends. of good government. 
The following are a few of this conservative churchman’s doc- 
trines, published in 1670 in a book entitled ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity’. ‘Tis better to submit to the unreasonable imposi- 
tions of Nero and Caligula, than to hazard the dissolution of 
the state.’—* Princes may, with less hazard, give liberty to men’s 
vices than to their consciences.’ Of the different sects then 
existing he held, ‘that tenderness and indulgence to such 
men were to nourish vipers in our bowels, and the most sottish 
neglect of our own quiet and security.’ 

Mr. Dove enters into an account of the controversy with 
Parker. Marvell in his ‘ Rehearsal Transprosed’ employed such 
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power of wit against Parker, that it is believed by his biographer 
to have had some share in producing his early death. The 
following is a passage of an anonymous letter sent to Marvell 
‘ short enough,’ observes Mr. Dove, ‘ to have been an epigram, 
could Parker have written one.’ —‘ If thou darest to print any 
lie or libel against Dr. Parker, by the eternal God I will 
cut thy throat;’—a specimen of the language to which the 
ministers of Christ will sometimes descend against those they 
believe their adversaries. But Dr. Parker possessed more 
effectual means of hindering Marvell from printing, viz. Laud’s 
restraining power—the power of licensing. Although the licenser 
of his own work on ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ he got the license 
for printing Marvell’s first ‘ Rehearsal’ recalled. One extract 
must be given from Marvell’s work. Strange vicissitude of human 
favour and fortune! It relates to a man who has since become 
the ‘ foster-babe of Fame,’ but whose name Marvell could only 
there indicate by the initials. 


«J. M. was, and is, a man of great learning and sharpness of wit as 
any man. It was his misfortune, living in a tumultuous time, to be 
tossed on the wrong side, and he writ flagrante bello certain dangerous 
treatises. His books of Divorce I know not whether you may have 
use of ; but those upon which you take him at advantage were of no 
other nature than that which I mentioned to you, writ by your own 
father ; only with this difference, that your father’s, which I have 
by me, was written with the same design, but with much less wit 
or judgement, for which there was no remedy : unless you will supply 
his judgment with his high court of justice. At his Majesties happy 
return, J. M. did partake, even as you yourself did for all your huf- 
fing, of his regal clemency, and has ever since expiated himself ina 
retired silence. It was after that, I well remember it, that being one 
day at his house, I there first met you and accidentally. Since that I 
have been scarce four or five times in your company, but, whether 
it were my foresight or my good fortune, I never contracted any 
friendship or confidence with you. But then it was, when you, as [ 
told you, wandered up and down Moor-fields astrologizing upon the 
duration of his Majesties government, that you frequented J. M. in- 
cessantly and haunted his house day by day. What discourse you 
there used he is too generous to remember.’—ehearsal Transprosed, 
Works. Vol. ii. p. 497. 

The following was the patriot’s reward. 


* Marvell had now rendered himself so obnoxious to the venal friends 
of a corrupt court, and to the heir presumptive, James, Duke of York, 
that he was beset on all sides by powerful enemies, who even pro- 
ceeded so far as to menace his life. Hence he was obliged to use great 
caution, to appear seldom in public, and frequently to conceal the 
place of his abode ; but all his care proved ineffectual to preserve him 
from their vengeance ; for he died on the 16th of August, 1678, aged 
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58 years, not without strong suspicions, (as his constitution was entire 
and vigorous) of having suffered under the effect of poison.'—Life, by 
Dove. p. 65. 

The admiration of Marvell is to be based, not on his intellec- 
tual, but his moral qualities. Neither as a philosopher nor as 
a poet, does Marvell belong to the first order of great minds. 
His intellectual merits are those of a wit and satirist ; and 
though distinguished in that capacity, he could claim no parti- 
cular notice beyond the crowds of wits and satirists who have 
blazed out their little hour and passed away. But Andrew 
Marvell possesses other claims to attention, other and higher 
demands on respectful and affectionate remembrance; and his 
name will not pass away. There is no man who worships poli- 
tical virtue, but must adore the memory of Marvell. And on 
contemplating him throughout the whole track of his blameless 
and singular career; never violating his word, nor swerving 
for one moment from what he considered the dictates of his 
conscience ; supporting his simple and honourable poverty, 
(how glorious when compared with others wealth) with a con- 
stant and unrepining cheerfulness; he does indeed appear a 
man whose memory deserves to be worn ‘in the heart’s core, 
aye, in the heart of hearts.’ It is something to have such a 
man to point to, in a country where political virtue has long 
been a byeword, a thing for priests and lawyers and ‘ lords 
and gentlemen’ to mock at. 





Art. VI—De la Statue de la reine Nantechild, et pur occasion, des 
révolutions de l'art en France au moyen age. Par M. Charles 
Magnin.—Paris. Au bureau de la Revue des Deux Mondes, rue 
des Beaux-Arts, No.6. 8vo. pp. 32. 1832. 


OME years ago the Catholic bishop of Winchester, Dr. 

Milner, published a volume full of interesting details, in sup- 
port of an opinion that Gothic architecture ought to be attributed 
to English invention. More recent inquirers have endeavoured 
to trace this beautiful style of building to a German parentage ; 
while others look for its origin to the Arabians. Probably the 
truth lies somewhat wide of all these theories. It may be doubted 
whether the great branches of art in the middle ages had any 
other source than the religious feelings then predominant in 
various degrees in all parts of Europe. These feelings were 
modified by the progress of civilization ; and their influence and 
decay are ingeniously developed in the Essay of which the 
title is prefixed to this article. The partial connexion of thy 
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arts of Western Europe with the East, and even with the tradi- 
tions of antiquity, is indisputable; but the writer’s view seems 
to be equally reasonable and ingenious, that the great causes of 
change are to be sought in domestic events and popular 
opinions. His Essay was occasioned by the success of a young 
French architect, M. Ramée, who has lately produced a fine 
statue, cast upon one of the thirteenth century which is in the 
church of St. Denis. The theory which the Essay is written to 
maintain, may be stated almost in the author’s words as 
follows. 

M. Ramée has done a service to the arts in restoring a 
specimen of the beautiful sculpture of the thirteenth century at 
present so little and so inaccurately known. This specimen will 
convince the most sceptical, that a school of early sculpture 
exists in Europe. Although when detached from all that pre- 
ceded and that followed, it can produce but a slight effect, still 
it makes a beginning that was much wanted, and that will soon 
be carried further. The statue is cast from one of Nantechild, a 
wife of Dagobert, king of France in the seventh century. The 
original is in stone, and placed upon the king’s tomb on the left 
hand, at the entrance of the church. The expression of the statue 
is beautiful, but grave,—an expression deeply meditative and re- 
ligious. The head is slightly inclined ; the brow is contracted 
and careworn ; the eyes are heavy with grief. The spirit of the 
queen seems to be holding anxious communion with the tomb 
below. A glance shows that this statue was not executed 
in the age of Dagobert. The date of a later Catholicism is 
perceptible in the ascetic character impressed upon the features, 
and in the emaciated form obviously subdued by a saintly spirit. 
The narrow robe drawn closer at the top than at the bottom, 
shows an approach to the reigr of St. Louis. The flowing train 
and the light folds of the dress, indicate a recent transition from 
the ecclesiastical to the secular style, two distinct periods about 
to be described. These circumstances place the statue in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. The head presents no 
mark of being meant for a portrait ; and there can be no doubt 
of its having been a pure creation of the artist, whose name 
unfortunately is unknown. 

The same regularity which critics are beginning to discover 
in the progress of ancient art, took place among the moderns. In 
the middle ages, as in Asia, in Egypt, and in Greece, art began 
with religious subjects. In the particular instance of the middle 
ages, architecture led the way, and became, as it were, the 
parent of the whole family of fine arts. In France, the eccle- 
siastical period continued until about the reign of Philip Augus- 
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tus in the thirteenth century. The clergy possessed all the 
knowledge of the time. Entrusted with the duty of guiding the 
Catholic church, the bishops employed the fine arts as the most 
efficacious means of teaching religion to the people. A second 
is what may be denominated the secular period of the arts. It 
began in the thirteenth century, with the acquisition of new 
liberty by the commons. The fine arts then quitted the cloister ; 
local and public corporations were rapidly established ; secrets 
were divulged ; tradition became valueless ; and by the end of 
the fifteenth century, the revival of ancient learning, with its 
half-pagan associations, destroyed the few remaining links of 
connexion with the earlier religious founders of art. 

To this secular period of lay corporations for the advance- 
ment of the arts, succeeded the establishment of academies for 
the same object; which began brilliantly under Francis I, were 
revived under Louis XIV, and prevailed with more or less 
fluctuation until the grand revolution in public taste in 1789. 

When Christianity obtained supremacy in Gaul, the clergy 
took possession of the public buildings. If those buildings 
happened to prove insufficient, the old temples were accommo- 
dated to Christian uses. At this period, therefore, the improve- 
ment of the edifices already existing, not the construction of 
new ones, employed the architects. In the wars which arose 
with the Arians, numerous religious edifices were destroyed, 
and the new ones which it became necessary to build, con- 
stituted the architecture of the Merovingian race, of which some 
few specimens remain, exhibiting a strange mixture of Roman, 
barbarian, and ecclesiastical styles. The ruins of the Roman 
temples abounded in fragments of columns and sculpture which 
would naturally be used when materials were so much wanted ; 
the northern conquerors, who had been accustomed to build 
even the habitations of their deities with wood alone, na- 
turally introduced this substance also into extensive use; and 
the Christians were then too familiar with the ecclesiastical 
edifices of the East, to fail to borrow some of their parts, at 
least for mystical purposes. 

The period in question, namely from Clovis to Philip Augustus, 
was essentially ecclesiastical ; and all the architects mentioned 
by the annalists of the time, were priests. From the earliest 
days of Christianity, to build by religious rules was held one of 
the most important duties of the priesthood; and the religi- 
ous acceptation which the word ‘edifice’ ultimately acquired, 
proves that architecture was considered as something like an 
attribute of sanctity. The method of arranging the various 
parts of churches, and of giving an exactly eastern direction to 
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the altars, was a mystery confided to the clergy alone. Each 
part had a symbolical meaning. The form of the cross indicated 
the crucifixion. The circular choir marked the place for the 
head of Christ ; the little chapels round it, might signify 
the glory. The side aisles and transepts were the arms. The 
great doors were as it were the resting-places for the Redeemer’s 
feet. The fact of all the Merovingian churches without ex- 
ception, being built in the form of the cross, is proved by the 
numberless minute descriptions of them in Gregory of Tours. 
The proper form in which a church ought to be built was, as 
that Chronicler states, one of the earliest subjects of instruction 
to the pagan converts. 

During this period the genius of Charlemagne, as remarkable 
for his love of the fine arts and of learning as for his military ex- 
ploits, directed attention for a time to the models of architecture 
then exhibited in Italy by the Greek exiles. A masterpiece of 
the Greek style of building was erected at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
the new Greek sculpture began to be introduced into all the Ca- 
thedrals. The impulse thus given to French taste did not long 
survive Charlemagne ; and while the Germans and Italians 
continued to pursue the new career alone, the west of Europe 
lost the ground which had been gained. In the course of the 
tenth century too, an opinion generally prevailed, that the end 
of the world was coming; which checked all progress in the 
arts, in defiance of the wealth of their patrons the clergy. Upon 
the exposure of the false prophets, when the appointed time for 
the destruction of all had passed harmlessly by, the zeal of the 
Church revived in an unexampled degree. During about two 
centuries, this new zeal produced marvellous effects. It was 
then that Catholicism gained its noblest triumphs. The slavery 
of the poor was changed by it into the less severe condition of 
the serf. In architecture, the ecclesiastical spirit prevailed, 
more extensively than before, and that spirit reached its great- 
est influence towards the end of the twelfth century. 

The previous dilapidation of churches, and increased riches, 
which enabled the clergy to rebuild them, cannot sufficiently 
account for the rage that sprang up for architecture throughout 
Europe in the eleventh century. ‘To these two causes must be 
added the intensity of religious feeling, by which the mind of 
man was then actuated. This it was that multiplied pilgrim- 
ages, and led out the clergy, once at least in their lives, either 
across the Alps to our Lady at Loretto, or over the Pyrenees 
to St. Jago de Compostella, and the most zealous, over sea to 
Jerusalem. In this manner the pilgrims became familiar with 
Moorish, Italian, and Greek buildings ; and some of the young 
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priests were sent to Constantinople to study the oriental style. 
Towards the end of the eleventh century, architecture became 
much improved in France. The elegant Byzantine columns 
replaced the heavy pillars of the Romans ; and buildings new 
and graceful, like everything produced by Greece, found their 
way westward, to adorn the vallies of Normandy and the banks 
of the Rhine. The lovers of a refined antiquity should hasten 
to visit their beautiful remains at the abbeys of Vezelay and 
Tournus; in the nave of St. Germain des Prés; at the church 
of St. Trophimus at Arles ; at the great entrance of Coucy-le- 
Chateau ; and that of the abbey of St. Denis. They are hourly 
disappearing under the ravages of time and neglect. But it is 
only by personal inspection of these masterpieces, that an 
accurate notion can be found of the virgin beauty of the Greek 
style, with its slender shafts, its light round arches, its lofty 
arcades, and its ornaments of oriental flowers. 

The sculpture was unequal to the architecture of the period. 
What has come down to us of the former, even of the middle of 
the twelfth century, has the stiff and constrained air, the 
cramped and lifeless character, observable in Egyptian statues. 
The tall figures of kings and saints stuck into the niches as into 
so many stone coffins, are evidence that the sculptors were com- 
pelled to copy servilely from appointed models. It was a point 
of faith to adhere in all respects to those models, in figure, in 
drapery, and in style. The same number of stiff folds in the 
robes ; the same number of locks in the stiffer hair; the same 
positions to a dozen generations of kings, as at St. Denis, 
prove what restraints were then imposed upon genius. To- 
wards the thirteenth century, specimens are to be seen of a 
more elevated character; and it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that in familiar subjects, the bas-reliefs of this ecclesiastical 
period are not equally constrained. Yet the scenes of common 
life, intended for the instruction of the multitude attracted to 
the church porches, were derived from the same origin as the 
more important statues. The little figures of serfs, which like 
a monstrous kind of Caryatides, grin horribly under the weight 
of St. Denis, are all meant to be typical, as is proved by their 
being found in exactly the same attitudes and situations in every 
cathedral and church of that period. 

At the close of the twelfth century, the exclusively ecclesi- 
astical character of the fine arts, gave way to the pretensions of 
new classes of men; and a new direction was given to every 
stone now hewn from the quarry in all parts of Europe. Saxon, 
German, and Frank, alike shared the inspiration of this fresh 
spirit, No appearance anywhere remained of the rounded arch, 
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heavy or light, Roman or Greek ; none of the elegant octagonal 
rotundas, none of the eastern cupolas, none of the terraced 
roofs, befure so common. Henceforward the form of the cone, 
the broche, the spire, was impressed upon every building. 
Roofs and towers now became slender, sharp, and pyramidal. 
Doors, windows, ceilings, all took the ascending character. The 
pointed, so superior to the circular arch by its susceptibility of 
numerous combinations, everywhere replaced the semi-circular; 
and during three centuries, established a degree of influence, 
only to be attributed to the equally extensive influence of some 
principle newly developed in the bosom of society. The change 
was sudden, and not borrowed from any external example. The 
pointed arch had indeed been before seen in the east, as it had 
not escaped the ingenuity of the Arabs and Persians, amongst 
their multitudinous architectural contrivances. But the uniform 
adoption of it by the three races, Saxon, German, and Frank, 
as the distinctive characteristics of their buildings, and that for 
three centuries, is very remarkable. It was caused by the revo- 
lution that had just taken place in society. 

A radical change from the catholic, royal, and servile, had 
made the nations of Europe, royal, catholic, and municipal. A 
new family of mankind had arisen. The commons had come of 
age. The serfs translated into citizens, found themselves strong 
enough, and possessed of knowledge enough, to administer their 
own affairs. They had exacted a reckoning with kings and nobles; 
and were not disposed to let the church freely off. Therichand idle 
monks, on their part, were little capable of resistance, and yielded 
at discretion to the poor and industrious commons. Some few 
laymen had before been admitted to a share in the works of art ; 
and architectural secrets were communicated to them volunta- 
rily, or they soon found those secrets out. The ornaments of 
the buildings of this period uniformly proclaim the change. In 
the place of the acanthus and palm-leaf introduced from 
the east by the travelled priests and their followers, the enfran- 
chised serfs used the familiar form of the oak-leaf, and of other 
native plants. The beautiful tracery and borders of the numerous 
cathedrals built after the twelfth century, were moulded after 
the trefoil, the parsley, and the strawberry ; and when the lavish 
splendour of architecture had attained its height in the fifteenth 
century, the common cabbage-leaf, crisped in its surface and 
rounded till it looked like a dolphin’s head, was the prevailing 
form. The sentiment of devotion still influenced the architects, 
and the elevated character of the arch, pointing to Heaven, was 
derived from the still remaining mysticism of the age; but the 
inferior parts of the buildings often indicate the predominance 
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of very different feelings, connected with the recent emancipa- 
tion of the Frank, Saxon, and German serfs. 

While the guidance of laymen was thus boldly impressing a 
national taste upon architecture, the same influence brought still 
greater improvements into sculpture, and entirely relieved it from 
the restraints to which it had before been subject. The reli- 
gious character was preserved ; but the peculiarities formerly 
characteristic of the sculpture of the cathedral, were abandoned 
for correct drawing, freedom of the limbs, and lively representa- 
tions of person. ‘The specimens still preserved are numerous, 
although little known. The great entrance of the cathedral at 
Rheims presents a solitary specimen of a collection of these 
fine statues of the thirteenth century, placed however almost 
out of sight. Until casts of these shall be made, that of queen 
Nantechild is almost the only accessible model of the period. 
It is most graceful in figure and drapery, and exhibits the 
thoughtful, religious feeling, with remarkable success. The 
hands are instinct with life, and although the robe and mantle 
leave only the hands and head bare, the shape of the body is 
distinctly perceived through the dress. The proportions are 
perfect, but the person is thin and worn down by meditation 
and prayer. 

It must indeed never be forgotten, that the beauty represented 
in Christian sculpture, is very different from pagan beauty. The 
wide shoulders and rounded bosoms indicative of physical perfec- 
tion, are not saintly attributes. The study of Greek and Roman 
statues alone, is not enough to ensure a just appreciation of the 
sculpture of the middle ages. In the first, form is everything ; 
in the latter, thought is added to form ; and the deep expression 
of thought is more striking in this statue of Nantechild, than 
even her very beautiful form. 

During all the second period, the religious character was 
studiously preserved in all branches of the fine arts. The very 
gilding and painting with which the churches were profusely 
covered, had a symbolical meaning and a particular distribu- 
tion, which the boldest artists could not venture to change. It 
was only after Wyclif, Huss, and Luther had shaken men’s 
faith, that this uniformity was broken. Then it was that satire 
began to turn the old ornaments into a new direction. The seven 
capital sins, once a settied and serious exhibition in the sculpture 
of every cathedral, became at the dawn of the reformation, 
maliciously indecent. In the ecclesiastical period, the monkish 
builders had adopted the grotesque serf for the subject of their 
merry conceits. The reformation, supported by the peasantry, 
turned the tables, and exhibited the frailty of the monks 
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under ridiculous aspects upon the walls of every edifice whether 
religious or lay. Blind faith had disappeared, and with her the 
peculiarities which she had impressed on the productions of art. 
The Essay of M. Magnin, from which these remarks are 
taken, announces the preparation of an extensive work 
upon the same subject. A writer well known in Paris, M. 
itet, is about to publish a ‘ History of Art,’ founded upon 
numerous illustrations of the social revolutions of which the 
foregoing is a short sketch ; and M. Magnin professes to have 
derived his materials from former publications of this author. 





Art. VII.—Tables exhibiting the Prices of Wheat, from the Year 1100 
to 1830; also the Prices of Beans, Barley, and Oats, from 1790 to 
1830; together with sundry Statements relative to the Value of 
Money, Importation Duties, Day Labour, &c. §c. §e. By Benja- 
min Badcock, Land Agent and Surveyor, Oxford.—London. 
Longman. fol. pp. 12. 1832. 


BVERYBODY has heard of the story of the two com- 
batants who lost their garments by the roguery of a 
bystander while they were intent upon the conflict. 

This is the predicament of the landed interest. They contest 
the question of the corn-laws ;—cry aloud of the distress—the 
ruin which the repeal would bring upon them ; but overlook 
all the mitigation to be found in other measures which their 
opponents would be willing to concede. They are blind and 
will not see,—or desperate and will not be comforted. All evil 
which is or has been or may be, is ascribed by the sapience of 
the country gentlemen to the corn-laws repealed. They argue 
the question like men with one idea, they see only the silver 
side of the shield, while the champions of the community are 
looking upon its golden opposite. 

The corn-laws are proscribed by all, upon whose decision the 
question ought to depend. Nobody but the landlord will 
contend that all the community should be doomed to spare 
diet that his rent may be unjustly increased. 

The question of the corn-laws has been viewed as involving the 
problem of food or no food to the unemployed poor—the extension 
of commercial enterprise—and so forth ; but after ascribing all 
due importance to the effect of the repeal on the physical con- 
dition of the people, it ought also to be regarded in its moral 
tendency. Its importance in this point of view is scarcely less 
remarkable. 

Through the prevalence of that Mammon worship for which 
this country is conspicuously distinguished, the aristocracy 
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have made the laws and the fashions, moulded the vices, and 
formed the opinions of all the other orders of society. 

The extravagance of this order has sanctioned the lavish 
expenditure of the government, and encouraged the same 
weakness in the private conduct of the people. 

Exempted from the operation of the laws which the landed 
interest has formed or permitted to oppress and control others, 
they have created a perverted moral tone in society. The 
‘rule of right’ has been evaded from a sense of its fullness of 
wrong. 

Ignorant, as well as extravagant, they have fostered ignorance 
in their idolizing imitators ; and worse, they have endeavoured to 
control the progress of knowledge among those who stood 
forward in the career of improvement. 

All monopolies, all wrongs, all bad laws, they have cherished 
and sustained, even though they contributed to pay part of the 
penalty; and they took their indemnification by the robbery of 
the bread of other classes. 

Men talk of the reform bill effecting all they desire to attain 
of the good and useful. It is an unreal mockery, if the power 
of the wealthy landholders be not clipped by depriving them of 
the means of living upon the public wealth. 

The reform bill has been ascribed to the declaration of the 
Duke of Wellington. It wasa mistake; Sir Thomas Lethbridge, 
Sir Thomas Gooch and the country gentlemen preceded him. 
When they raised their voices against extravagance, which for 
twenty years they had sanctioned, then was the battle turned in 
favour of the reformers. In their pockets did they feel, and in 
the bitterness of their feeling exclaim against the former gods of 
their idolatry. Mad with the recoiling consequences of their 
own acts of petty legislative huckstering, they railed at the con- 
duct of the government, as if the latter had been authors of 
their undoing. ‘True it was, the two wrongful parties had bar- 
gained away the interests of the many ; the one, that their own 
partial, selfish, and mistaken interests might prevail ; the other, 
that it might purchase a further term of unquestioned, reckless 
extravagance. But had the country gentlemen been true to 
themselves, understanding what was not less their good than 
that of the community, the government had not dared, indeed 
had been unable, to persevere in its course of folly. 

Let this lesson of experience profit the British nation. 

In the landed interest lurks all the spirit of Toryism, and of the 
mongrel Whiggism, which is but another form of Toryism, more 
dangerous, because less open and more disguised. 

The landed interest must always exercise great sway in 
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public affairs; for that class alone have much leisure to meddle 
in them. The intelligence of the other classes is absorbed, if 
not exclusively, yet in a great degree, in the business of 
money-making. ‘Through the press their voices may be heard, 
and occasionally re-echoed by representatives of those classes 
in the legislature. But still the men who have leisure for 
intrigue, from whose coteries the ministries are formed, and 
whose leisure finds no other occupation than to tattle on the 
politics of the day, to clog the steps of officials, and flutter 
from club to club,—are of the landed interest. Though in real 
importance a thousand degrees below the more intelligent 
and busy classes, they triumph from the importunity of their 
teazingness. , 

This is the class that thrives in the army and navy, and to 
whom sinecures are as the meat of the flesh-pots. 

Its ignorance, just cunning enough to detect the decadence of 
itsdignity in publicestimation, rankles with the bitterest jealousy 
against the intelligence that confers the supremacy in public 
affairs on the other classes of society. 

The press it hates with an unquenchable hatred. Look to the 
language of its organs, in which its most admired leaders 
write. In what taste! in what temper! How courteous and chi- 
valric ! 

There can be no peace with the landed interest until the 
corn-laws are repealed. 

Repealed, and no allies will be more faithful or more vigorous. 

To this point, therefore, should the reformers direct their 
energy, in putting down the remainder of abuses. Let the 
corn-laws be once put down, and no Irishman ever wielded a 
shillelah with more energy and glee than will our country squires 
raise their arms and voices to put down all abuses, monopolies,— 
—the other half, their own being taken away. 

All England will ring with their clamour of indignation ; no 
class more virtuous ; their intellects keen and sagacious, as 
their pockets gape for the gains that they have lost. There will 
then be no lack of sturdy reformers. 

This work of regeneration must be gone through; the corn- 
laws must be repealed ; and the services of the good men 
and wise to whom it was given to know their day, rewarded by 
whatever boon their condition demands. 

To this point will the following observations be addressed. A 
parley is desired with the occupants of the strong-hold of existing 
abuses. Their opponents muster strong; are irresistible, and 
if so it could please the obstinate sticklers for the corn-laws, 
merciful, Is there aught which will make the capitulation 
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light? A bargain may be struck mutually advantageous. 
How can it be managed? What are the circumstances of the 
problem ? 

By what rule of right—natural or rational—men took pos- 
session as first occupants of the soil, is not an essential part of 
a practical question of instant and urgent bearing upon the 
general welfare. 

Men took possession of the land. The policy of this country 
has secured by law that possession upon terms, some of which 
continue to be observed, others have grown obsolete with the 
changes of society that superseded the practices which pre- 
scribed those terms. 

A population at first scarcely covering a corner of the land, 
produced more food than there were persons to consume it. 

In time it becomes otherwise ; and the population cannot find 
bread to eat in sufficient abundance. 

The men who first took possession of the land thus state 
their case. 

We, having taken all the soil to the exclusion of the rest of 
you,—having cultivated that soil, and-received large rents which 
we have got accustomed to and cannot now dispense with,— 
consider it a hardship that you should buy your food where you 
could get it cheaper. We lay out all the money you pay to us 
at your shops, and we pay taxes; and we shall not be able to 
do either the one or the other if you do not pay our price. 

To this case of the landed interest, the starving population 
reply, that though it be true that the landed interest lay out all 
the money they can get and more, yet the starvers cannot get 
from them in return as much corn as they want, or which comes 
to the same thing, cannot get it at the same price that they 
could feed themselves for elsewhere. 

That the landed interest would give the corn if they could, 
and cannot,—is the very thing of which the starvers complain. 
Here are men dying for want of water ; and the owners of cer- 
tain wells say it is no fault of theirs that water cannot be had 
from them for less than sixpence a pint, and they would be glad 
if it could,—but one thing is certain, that men must not drink 
at springs and rivers, because that would be ruin to the well- 
owner. 

That the landed interest cannot grow as much corn as people 
want and as cheap, is no fault of theirs ; neither is it any reason 
why other people should go without what they want, when 
there is a way to get it. But three-fourths of the landed inter- 
est have no substantial stake in continuing the present state 
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of things, but the contrary ; and this it is they are to blame for 
not knowing and not acting on. 

There is no use in trying to talk men over; it’s whiggery. 
There is no policy in holding out any ground or pretext to an 
adversary, that has not been as thoroughly sifted as could be 
done in that adversary’s own committee. There is no denying that 
the landlords received and do receive an increase of pecuniary 
value through the corn-laws, and will receive less when they are 
abolished. There is no denying that the farmers and farmer’s 
labourers had an increase of employment thereby, of the same 
kind that would accrue to printer’s foremen and workmen in 
London if an Act should pass for confining printing to the me- 
tropolis; and that they must have a diminution when the re- 
striction is removed. It is true that the whole of them,—the 
landlords, the farmers, and labourers,—will share in the benefit 
of a reduced price of corn; but it will be only a share. It 
would be the same feeble fraud which they now try to put off 
on the manufacturers, to tell them that their pecuniary gains 
would be equal to their losses. Do they think they have to do 
with men that will let themselves down by telling them what is 
not true? And for all this, they have no interest, but the con- 
trary. 

This looks paradoxical, and yet is right. _ The solution is ina 
few words,—they beget children. Let them do, as some men 
have done for the kingdom of heaven’s sake; or let them obtain 
and preserve the right of having their children kept at the 
public expense ;—and then their increased receipts may be of 
increased use to them. But if they do neither of these,—then 
their ultimate loss by the impossibility of establishing their 
children in the world except out of the family estate, joined to 
the necessity for keeping the paupers that they make, eats up 
the apparent advantage, and leaves them poor rogues with 
twenty per cent more in their purses, and forty per cent more 
calls on their expenditure. 

This is the case of the landlords. The farmers and farmer’s 
labourers have no comfort, but that there are five of them where 
there might have been four, and the five are worse off than the 
four. It is the same thing that eats them out of house and 
harbour,—their children; the impossibility the corn-laws have 
made of employing them anywhere else. Will the abolition of 
the corn-laws mend them? Yes, as a bone-setter does, by 
making them worse first. The gradual removal of the corn- 
laws will make them something worse on one hand, and some- 
thing better on the other; and the worse must, for the time, be 
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something the greatest. And in this manner the thing must go 
on, till their highway robbery is entirely removed ; and after 
that, they may expect the evil to diminish and the good to in- 
crease, till at last they find themselves better than ever. There 
is no alternative but either this, or lying in the hole where they 
are. 

But of the corn-laws it is not the present purpose to treat. 
In former numbers of this publication they have been discussed 
in detail, and it would be hardly possible to find a point of 
importance to the public, which has escaped comment. In all 
rational minds the fit impression of the magnitude of the 
political and economical evils which these odious laws have pro- 
duced, cannot have failed to create the just apprehension of their 
selfish nature. The error especially to be guarded against, is the 
compassion which the landed interest may be able to excite 
by a representation of the consequences of a change of system 
upon their future fortunes. It will not be difficult to show 
that the proposed change would not be more beneficial to the 
community at large, than, with proper efforts on their part, it 
may be made conducive to the welfare of the landed interest. 
But in the first place it must be shown that the state of things 
which the landed interest have established on their own behalf, 
is infinitely more prejudicial to them than the corn-laws are 
productive of advantage. 

It is then the object of the present paper, to indicate these 
sources of evil to the rural gentry ; and it is not without hope 
that some gleam of light may be cast upon them by the sugges- 
tions herein offered, that the task of disclosing such sources of 
evil has been entered upon. 

With whatever effect these suggestions may be received in 
that quarter, there is no reason to doubt that they will have 
their effect upon readers of other classes. 

The only public taxes to which the landed interest are liable, 
are the malt duty and the duty on law instruments. 

The malt duty does not fall more on them than other people. 
In whatever degree it may finally fall on agricultural employers, 
it must fall in the same degree on the manufacturing. 

The processes and forms prescribed by the law in relation to 
the preparation of malt and the collection of the duty are said 
to be very oppressive. Who made them so? The landed 
interest. 

The duties on the transfer of real property are of another 
kind, and should be instantly repealed, unless the government 
would sanction an impost upon the transfer of all property. As 
far however as this tax only contributes its share with other 
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property, it is fair; but it is bad in principle. A tax on trans- 
fers is a tax upon commerce, a tax upon distress. Few men 
part with property which is profitable; and sheer blindness 
could discover, that when a man in distress sells an estate he 
pays the duty, though nominally it is paid by the purchaser. It 
must not be forgotten too, the: real property is free from the 
legacy duty and the probate stamp, which it is fair to set off 
against the other impost. On no other account can its conti- 
nuance be justified. Let however the whole system of taxation 
be investigated with a view to placing the burthen on the parties 
whose means best enable them to bear it, and to the selection 
of the least oppressive methods of levying the amount. 

The duties on mortgages form a tax of unmitigated evil. 
Besides the necessary expense cf procuring the loan, and the 
cost of the necessary instruments, the law superadds a tax. 
This is in the most glaring shape a tax upon distress. The 
same men who have urged for the law of usury, that it kept 
the interest of money low, and was therefore beneficial to the 
landed interest, have sanctioned and continued a tax which not 
only adds a heavy per-centage to the cost of procuring a loan, 
but forbids the borrower to take advantage of the changes in the 
value of money. It is very common, in order to avoid the 
charge of transferring a mortgage, to continue to pay the higher 
rate of interest, when money may be had ata lower. If there 
is any class which more than another requires that money 
should be accessible at a low rate of interest, the land proprietors 
are that class. Yet in blind adherence to a system hurtful alike 
to themselves and others, have they overlooked these combined 
aids to their injury. 

In a little while the film will be removed from their eyes, and 
both in this case and that of the law of usury, a sudden illumina- 
tion may be expected to come upon the most oblique-visioned of 
the class. Both the repeal of the law of usury and the repeal 
of the taxes on mortgages, will be found to be the most apt and 
efficient remedies, for the most severe and difficult of remedy, of 
the causes of distress of the landed interest—viz., the settle- 
ment charges. 

If they are enabled to borrow money at a low rate, these charges 
may be redeemed ; and so the reduction in rents induced by 
the repeal of the corn-laws, be made to fall practically more 
equally on the whole revenue of the estate. Whereas if the 
owner be not so enabled, he will in many instances be ruined. 
The capital which is yearly accumulated by the frugality of that 
class of private capitalists, who from ignorance or fear of com- . 
mercial speculation prefer as a more substantial investment 
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mortgages on real property, will probably increase as food 
becomes cheaper and more abundant; but though the capital 
increase, the interest will not diminish in value in the full pro- 
portion until the law of usury is repealed. 

The registry established and the duties on mortgages repealed, 
it is more than probable that the landholder might, with the 
circumstance of the increased capital at his command as above, 
borrow at a rate which should enable him to pay off charges, and so 
bring them—low interest being substituted for fixed charges —to 
correspond with the reduced nominal money extent of his income. 

The rate of interest in Scotland, which is three per cent, in 
some degree confirms this view. 

Thevalue of property and the cost and difficulty of exchanging 
it in commerce, are affected in a much higher degree by the state 
of the law of property, obsolete feudalisms, and barren techni- 
calities, than even by the taxes on transfers. The whole law of 
real property requires revision; but so abstruse is this depart- 
ment of law, that it is in vain to expect that legislators as they 
have been, or laymen of any degree, should be so far conversant 
with it as to attempt to make amendments. What has been at- 
tempted has been received in ignorance of the effects ; and 
with the exception of the registry bill, which threatens to tell how 
poor they are who have been accounted rich and have taken 
credit for their riches, has obtained no attention. 

In the instance of the registry bill, the same reckless selfish- 
ness which has marked the conduct of the order in other cases, 
is distinguishable. Would that the landed interest could discover, 
how much they lose by the tyranny of the law which jeopardizes 
their possessions, how much they would gain by the very dis- 
closures they dread to encounter. No greater slave exists than 
he who is doomed to endless pretences to appear the rich man 
he isnot. Noman more free, than he whose economy reduces 
his wants to the scale of his means. 

Again, and it cannot be too often repeated, the landholders 
have created the existing evil; they must apply themselves to 
the task of removing it. If they reflect upon their peculiar 
situation, their conclusion will surely be that, regardless of 
abstract party prejudices, it is their interest to select for repre- 
sentatives men of sense and temper, who alive to the peril, have 
judgment enough to discern that matters will be marred not 
mended by conflict, and that the surest road out of the dilemma 
is to yield in good time, seeking compensation where it may be 
justly demanded, and no mote. 

Of “the burthens which fall upon the landed interest, few can 
be instanced which fall upon them exclusively. Except tithes, 
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there are probably none which they could profess they do not 
share with other classes. And the answer to them on the point 
of tithes would be, that they mightas well claim compensation for 
not receiving the rents of Spain or Holland. The tenth part of 
the produce was never theirs at all. Whose it is and what - 
should be done with it, may be debateable or not. But the one 
thing certain, is that it was never theirs. At the same time 
it would demonstrate ignorance not to admit, that though it 
may have served to point a sentence at a county meeting, the 
landholders have not to any great and general extent committed 
themselves by advancing a claim to compensation on account 
of tithes. 

For instance, the county rates and parochial burthens are 
borne alike by the inhabitants of the town and the inhabitants 
of the country ; though it must be admitted that in a 
places, especially in manufacturing districts, they fall more 
lightly upon the individual inhabitants, than in country parishes 
where the number of wealthy inhabitants is smaller in proportion 
to the size of the parish, or the extent of its pauper population. 
The parochial rates may therefore to a certain degree be placed 
on the credit side of the account of the landed interest. 

The parochial rates consist of many charges, besides the 
legitimate one, the maintenance of the poor. By the present sys- 
tem of legislation, taxes are often collected under feigned names ; 
whether to hide the burthen, that it may be borne without a 
murmur, or to prevent the inroads of parochial peculation, is not 
apparent; but, in point of fact, the poor-rates, commonly so 
called, include other charges. For instance under the reform 
bill, the charges of the overseers for their toils in working its 
clumsy machinery are to be paid out of, or mixed up with, the 
poor-rates ; and so of other charges. 

Of the parochial burthens, no landholder who has ever voted 
for a ‘Tory en the slightest pretension to reasonable ground of 
complaint. His representatives supported the select vestry 
system. These burthens have flourished under the genial care 
of ignorance and oppression. By the open system may 
extravagance and peculation be checked. If a parish is too 
small to admit of a good appointment of select vestrymen, or 
too poor to admit of the employment of a parish functionary to 
act in the capacity of overseer, the expedient is simple. The 
next and the next parish may be united with it, until both these 
indispensable desiderata are attained. 

But with the full control and judicious administration of the 
local burthens, the remedy is not complete. The poor-laws must 
be modified. They should be made to fall with more equality 
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upon the entire people. If it be found impolitic to institute a 
national tax and national control, from the inefficiency and dis- 
persion of the motives to economy,—let the inhabitants of a 
county or a hundred bear the burthen. To limit the district 
for this purpose to a parish, whether it be small or large, rich or 
poor, populous or the contrary, and its poorer population moral or 
vicious, reckless or prudent, must in many cases work an injustice 
upon the proprietors of landed property, and subject their soil to 
the curse of barrenness. While these laws fall with comparative 
lightness on inhabitants of towns, in agricultural districts by the 
operation of the law of settlement they press with the severity 
of a perpetual burthen, from which there is no escape by any 
other means than by driving the starving poor to acts of rapine 
or violence, which may entitle them to the tender mercies of 
transportation. Forced emigration would afford similar relief; 
but the landholders may as well pay for their own transfer to 
foreign lands, as incur the cost of that remedy. The opponents of 
the corn-laws say, Banish protection ; by cheapening food, en- 
courage manufactures. These will draw off the labour that you 
need not, and therewith comes diminution of the poor-rates. 

Do the rural gentry desire a reduction of burthens? Let 
them discard the game-laws ; let them remove the incentives to 
crime ; let them instruct the poorer classes in all that has been 
done or remains to be done, and is practicable in the shape of 
relief ; let them take William Cobbett’s advice at last, and 
adopt it as the only safe basis whereon to rest national peace 
and morality, and without which, knowledge is but matter for 
grumbling and discontent. ‘ Fill the bellies of the people.’ 
This is homely advice, but no philosopher will feel disposed to 
laugh at it in the half-hour before dinner. If it isasked how,— 
Allow them to fill them for themselves. Muzzle not the mouth 
of the ox, but leave him to forage for himself, where heaven 
gives the means. 

The landed interest have exempted themselves from the oper- 
ation of the laws ; and not an instance of such exemption can be 
adduced, which does rot recoil upon them in the shape of 
multiplied evil. It is productive of evil in a like degree to 
themselves, and to others of the community with whom they 
have dealings ; and perhaps no class of the community can be 
said to escape the baneful influence. 

1. They are exempted from the bankrupt laws. 

2. Their estates are exempted from the judgments which fall 
upon other debtors. 

3. They are allowed to put their estates out of the reach of 
the just demands of their creditors, by the laws of marriage 
settlement. 
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In the case of the bankrupt laws, upon what plea should the 
owner of the landed estate be exempted? Does S not buy and 
sell? Does he not let out to hire? Is he not to all intents a 
trader? He is liable to the default of his tenants, in paying the 
rent at the stipulated periods, or to their entire failure. Surely 
he is as much a trader as a lodging-house keeper. Is the 
law good or bad? of sound or ill-judged policy? Be it what 
it may, all should alike be exempted from or subjected 
to its operation. The labourer is a trader ; the professional man 
is a trader; no man on earth is not a trader in some sense; he 
buys or sells or lets out to hire, land, goods, money, or labour, 
and may be ruined by ten thousand forms of misfortune, which 
no prudence or skill or act of his own could avert. 

But there are the insolvent laws. Yes, those just and equit- 
able laws, where all penury is met by punishment, without 
distinction of whence it comes, from folly or from misfortune. 
Rogue or honest, as in the Magdalen hospital, the ordeal of 
crime and its consequences must be passed through to entitle the 
applicant to relief. Let all men of whatever class, be alike 
amenable to the bankrupt jurisdiction. If fraud or extravagance, 
or folly, where neither present nor prospective resources afforded 
a warrant for incurring the expense or the obligation, have marked 
the conduct of the debtor, let that fraud, extravagance, and folly 
be punished by imprisonment (if it be wise to involve the commu- 
nity in the punishment of the offender, by bringing upon it the 
charge of the maintenance of his family as well as of himself), by 
penalty, by disgrace, but above all, by the denial in his instance 
of the merciful relief of the law. 

Let the law be what it may, no class should plead exemption. 
It is a curse upon it and not a blessing. The motives to prudence 
which are thus afforded to other classes, are denied to the 
exempted one; and if the motive be needed, the sure conse- 
quence of the exemption must be the peculiar recklessness and 
proportionate misery of that class. 

Such is the character of the distress of the landed interest. 
They are distressed by a scale of expenditure to which they 
have become habituated during a period of high prices, but 
more distressed by debts of honour, incurred at the gambling 
table or on the turf, by debts incurred in the extravagant period 
of their minority, or when their future possessions were counted 
upon as expectations. 

All these debts are heavier, on account of the special risk 
incurred. Every tradesman knows or feels, when he trusts a 
country gentleman, that his estate is locked up in settlement, 
conveyed to trustees, mortgaged for prior claims; that the debtor 
lives, and will continue to live, beyond his income, till the in- 
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cumbrances have swallowed up so large a share of the rental, 
that he can borrow no more, and cannot support credit by even 
the casual payments on account. He therefore charges a per- 
centage on all he sells, which shall cover the probable losses. 
Sometimes the tradesman is so fortunate as to get a bond or 
mortgage ; and then he recovers the whole, ifhe is wary enough 
to obtain the first warning of the state of his customer’s means, 
and get a judgment before others take the alarm. 

If the penalty visited the delinquents without inflicting 
suffering upon ao, no other regret might be felt than that 
which must be experienced, from the observation of so much 
folly on the one hand, and so much knavery on the other. But 
the price imposed as an indemnity for such losses, falls upon 
those whose dealings are more exact, and it may be permitted 
to say, more honest, than the dealings of the spendthrift 
customer. 

Again, by means of marriage settlements, a great deal of the 
property of the landed interest is placed out of the reach of the 
just claims of their creditors, and of the judicial decrees of the 
courts. ; 

The property settled on the wives and children is exempted, 
and only the life interest of the husband is subject to such 
demands. 

Primogeniture and entail have been talked of as evils ; but in 
this busy commercial community, their effects are as nothing 
compared to the injurious consequences of this state of the 
law, which permits and encourages constant breaches of con- 
tract. Whatever may be thought of entails, it surely 
does not admit of a doubt, that the custom of locking up in 
settlement, property on the faith of which the spendthrift may 
incur obligation, from the creditors whuv have been deceived by 
the apparent extent of his wealth, in order that through his 
wife and children he may enjoy it in despite of the ruin of 
those whom he has defrauded, is indefensible and unjust. If 
all the property a man has on his marriage were made liable to 
the demands of his creditors, though settled in marriage, whether 
upon the wife or the children ; the prudence which no sumptuary 
laws can enforce, might be found to have some influence. 

The classes affected by such an amendment of the law, would 
perhaps murmur at the supposed hardship, judging of it accord- 
ing to the feelings which the prevalent customs in this respect 
have produced. The injustice of the murmur would however 
be at-once apparent, if a comparison were instituted between 
their condition and that of the much larger section of society, 
who in all their domestic relations are subjected to the conse- 
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quences of the imprudence or misconduct of the father of the 
family. 

This comparison however places the folly as well as injustice 
of the complaint and the exemption, in a point of view which 
the most tender-hearted and benevolent philanthropist would be 
apt to regard as specially disadvantageous to the exempted 
class. It cannot have escaped the observation of those who 
have had opportunities of mingling with various ranks of 
society, how much the condition of the middling and lower ranks 
is improved by the universal participation of all the members of 
a family in its misfortunes ; the economy, the moderation, the 
endurance of distress, and conquering it; the intelligence, the 
moral tone, are all in a degree fruits of the sympathy which 
results from the common liability, and of that self-restraint 
which all are accustomed to practise, because they feel that 
they are not placed in a situation to defy or evade the law. 

The tradesman tempts them not by unlimited credit; the 
money-lender will not lend to one who cannot give security for 
his monies, and therefore, except in the case of a small portion— 
composed of the swindling, the reckless, and the abandoned, 
who must exist everywhere in some degree,—the means of 
extravagance are not supplied. When once a limit is fixed, and 
the habits are trained to submit to it, the power of compressing 
wants and increasing means, is obtained, almost to an indefinite 
extent. 

As one remedy for the evils above enumerated, the general 
registry will possibly be cited; but that measure cannot by 
possibility correct them, even though the landed interest should 
have the good sense to consent to its adoption. The general 
desire of tradesmen to accommodate in order to secure custom, 
will forbid in the first instance, the adoption of any plans of in- 
quiry which would imply distrust ; the check, if check be employed, 
should be made to act upon the customer. This remark applies 
especially to the proposed process of symbols, to be kept by the 
owner of the property registered. It is obvious that in such a 
case, the tradesman must apply to the customer for the symbols 
or the key to the search ; which for the reason stated, he would 
be disinclined to do, and therefore would seek in preference any 
bye channels of inquiry, which, as now, might offer a chance of 
obtaining an imperfect notion of his customer’s means. 

Those mischiefs which are induced by the connivance or posi- 
tive exemption of the law, have been indicated ; there are many 
which follow from the bad customs of the class. Of this num- 
ber is the peculiar structure of their marriage settlements. They 
appear to be framed for the express purpose of affording encou- 
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ragement to extravagance; and if it is so, no purpose has ever 
been served with more uniform success. 

It is usually provided in these marriage settlements, after 
giving the husband his life interest, and settling the estates in the 
order of succession upon the children of the marriage, that, for 
the purpose of raising marriage portions for the daughters, or for- 
tunes for the younger sons wherewith to settle them in life, money 
may be raised by mortgage. 

This is an evident perversion of the order which a political 
economist would be disposed torecommend. The father begins 
life (iet a favourable supposition be taken) with an unincumbered 
estate, and with comparatively few wants. Rich men, according 
to the laws of population, are said to produce many children. 
He expends all his fortune year by year; if his establishment be 
not upon a scale to exhaust his entire revenue, the expenses ofa 
growing family conduce to that result. From school to college, 
and thence into the churchor the army, the sons take their course; 
the daughters are married in due time. For twenty years and 
upwards the whole annual revenues of the estate have been 
dissipated ; when the man grows old, and his habits disincline 
him to a reduction of his expenditure, his sons and his daughters 
require their respective fortunes, and the process of mortgaging, 
if haply it have not commenced before, begins. 

The old man dies, and the eldest son comes into an estate, of 
which, as times go, he is more likely to become the steward for 
his family, than the owner. Whatever are the returns, the interest 
on the mortgages and other incumbrances must be paid. 

But he is a happy man who has not also half a score of uncles 
and aunts quartered on the estate, besides his own immediate 
family. 

A sate Lord, whose estate yielded not a long while ago ten 
thousand a year, out of which it was his painful duty to pay 
four thousand in settlement obligations, was compelled to reduce 
his rents twenty-five per cent; the settlement charges re- 
mained the same, and the reduction falls entirely upon his 
Lordship ; his income of six thousand a year being reduced to 
three thousand five hundred. A man thus situated may be ex- 
pected to be alarmed at the repeal of the corn laws. A reduc- 
tion of another twenty-five per cent would reduce him to com- 
parative poverty. _ 

This is the consequence of following, without deviation, the 
wisdom of our ancestors. It was formerly the custom to draw 
up marriage settlements in the manner already stated; and as 
nobody but the lawyer is consulted as to the terms of these 
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instruments, it is likely to continue to be the established form 
till lawyers cease to be in love with precedent. 

The prudent and obvious method which a sensible man would 
prescribe to one whose income was likely to receive no accession 
either by professional or commercial acquisition, would be, that 
the course of economy should be commenced at the outset of 
the career, before wants which self-control would not be likely 
afterwards to remove, had been engendered and confirmed by 
habit. If one-third or any other suitable portion of the income 
actually netted were set apart to form a fund for the provision 
of younger sons and daughters, selfish fathers would not have 
a motive to obstruct the advancement of their children from a 
dread of the privation which it would bring on themselves, and 
they would be able to transmit to their heirs an estate unim- 
paired. The lovers of primogeniture would probably have 
adopted so simple a method to preserve the dignity of their for- 
tunes, if selfishness had not preferred to bestow what properly 
belonged to their dignity, upon their own indulgence. To those 
unfortunate persons who are already encumbered with riches 
which belong to others, so carefully provided for by this saga- 
cious wisdom of ancestry which takes what it can get while it 
lasts, and leaves to posterity to find what it may,—this cure for 
their malady will hardly arrive in time, But it serves to explain 
the cause of a species of distress which more than any other 
embarrasses the class in question, in regard to the proposed 
settlement of the corn-laws; and it may help those who have 
estates yet unencumbered to fall upon a method which may 
secure them from being brought into a similar plight. 

There is something peculiarly absurd in the argument which 
would urge, that a nation must be burthened with corn-laws, 
because the landed aristocracy have not had the genius to 
divide their legacies into rateable shares. 

The landlords first raised their rents, by a law as palpably 
unjust as if the manufacturers had laid a tax upon home-grown 
corn; and then, either through ignorance or malice, they left 
their estates in such a way as accumulated on the residuary 
legatee the interest in defending the injustice. Is such a fact 
to stand for reason, why the injustice should remain? 

The relief in the repeal of the laws of usury has been inti- 
mated ; as well as that which may be found in the repeal of the 
daties on mortgages. They are perhaps the only remedies which 
can afford relief; unless the legislature should think fit to deter- 
mine, that those who have settlement claims shall be entitled 
to take only in a given proportion to the income of the 
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estate, taking the state of the income at the time the charge was 
created us the standard. This is the real grievance of which the 
proprietors ought to complain. The country is not surely to be 
burthened to meet the unequal division of the property of the 
rich, in preference to sanctioning a more equal division on the 
footing of the terms of the original grant. 

The settlement charges are the price paid for the privileges 
of primogeniture. The eldest son is permitted to enjoy the 
nominal whole of the estate on condition of paying a certain 
sum, or annual payment, to his younger brothers and sisters. 
Usually this arrangement left, or was intended to leave, the 
largest share to the elder brother ; and considering all the risks 
and trouble which fall upon him, this is not unjust. If bya 
change in certain laws this relative proportion is altered, and 
the larger share given to the rest, contrary to the spirit of the 
implied bargain with the eldest son,—in common equity the pro- 
portion should be restored. 

This developement of the sources of the sufferings which 
have been self-imposed by the owners of the soil, will perhaps 
be stigmatized by their class as levelling and radical. But 
their bitterness will rather attest the truth of the averments, 
than the contrary ; and should excite the compassion which the 
benevolent feel for the distresses and compunctions of those who 
have blindly brought on their calamities by their own miscon- 
duct. 

It is too late in the day for the class to raise the ancient bug- 
bear of ruin and danger to the state. 

To the system of exclusion and protection all governments 
ancient or modern have owed the insecurity of their position. 
With the establishment of an order, privileges are created ; 
these are the objects of contest ; antagonist views and interests 
are raised. Concession and victory have been the watchwords 
of the contending parties ; sympathy and community of interest 
have been unknown. ‘To substitute these principles for the sel- 
fish peculiarities of orders, is the true anti-levelling principle ; 
founded upon them, no order in the state can be or ever was 
insecure. 

To enlist the wide-spread landed interest in the army of 
reformers is an important object. All the hostile petty tribes 
of the manufacturing, colonial, or shipping interests will be 
thenceforth neutralized. Each of these classes forms but a small 
portion of the whole body of the commercial interest ; and being 
all rivals to each other, they have a certain interest in joining the 
general body of assailants, for the sake of defeating their imme- 
diate competitors. The sooner and with the more simultaneous- 
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ness the reform comes, the better for all interests. Reform in suc- 
cession, will be like husbanding a ship’s provisions by subjecting 
every man to a week’s fast in turn. Each suffers the loss of 
his peculiar share at once, without obtaining the advantages of 
the reductions that might at the same time take place among 
his fellows. Simultaneous reform will on the contrary take 
with one hand and give with another, and scarcely any class 
will suffer, because each class will gain at the same time with 
its loss. In all probability all will be ultimately gainers. 
Paradoxical as this position may appear to those who are wedded 
to their own partial interests, it is nevertheless true. A mass 
of gains equal to what the advocates of monopoly are in the 
habit of bringing forward as the amount of losses that would 
arise from the removal of protections, is to be divided among 
the community in the aggregate; and a man’s vocation must 
involve something peculiarly hostile to the general interest, if 
he does not finally come in for a share. 

The landed interest must be prepared to take their position 
as traders in this nation of shopkeepers. Feudalism has fallen 
away before the inroads of commerce, It is fit and necessary 
that the conditions of society and the immunities of particular 
kinds of property, which were designed for the feudal state, 
should yield to the new influence. 

The capital of the land-proprietor must in the end obey the 
laws which govern the profits of other capitals. Subject to 
the same vicissitudes of value, his enterprise must be encou- 
raged, and his inclination to extravagance be checked, by the 
same regulating forces. His means may forbid the indul- 
gences of a town life, but whatever his intelligence, he 
may find in the pursuits and pleasures of a country life, full 
scope for the developement of all that may conduce to his per- 
sonal dignity. As of old, it may be expected that our gentry 
wil] return to their natural avocations, and for the loss of their 
huge profits, stolen, not earned, from their fellow-subjects, may 
find a recompense in the profits of their own labour. It is not 
difficult to foresee that this must be the result, or that all the 
smaller gentry will be driven to seek employment in trades or 
professions. It will be permitted to few to enjoy a position 
where profits can be earned without self-exertion. Already this 
is felt in most trades; land cannot, in a state of free com- 
petition, be free from the same wholesome and invigorating 
principle. The truth of this remark is known to all who are 
engaged in trade, and are not possessed of huge capitals ; the 
returns to capital are so small, that it serves only as a help-mate 
to the personal labour of the capitalist, 
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Let the full operation of these changes be felt by the landed 
interest,and it will further become the most formidable antagonist 
to the existing system of law. It may seem strange to attach this 
consequence to the state of things imagined ; but the gentlemen 
who crowd the back benches of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
feel the effects of a monopoly which throws all the labour of law 
into the hands of a few leading men, will comprehend the sound- 
ness of the deduction. 

The first labour-market which those of the Janded interest 
who are unfit for agricultural pursuits are likely to resort to, 
is the law. Its connexion with official appointment, the rank 
it holds in the prevalent notions of respectability, have already 
determined ill-provisioned younger sons to resort to it ; it is not 
trade, they flatter themselves, but honorary — professional. 
With what result this thronging to the law labour-market has 
been followed. the appearance of the said back rows of the 
Court of King’s Bench in term time will determine. 


If local courts were established not inferior in dignity to those 
at Westminster, whither all suitors should resort, without dis- 
tinction of value of suit, whether one pound or five or ten, fifty, 
or five hundred, and the whole superintended by one sole pre- 
siding court of Appeal, the lawyers would be spread over the 


whole land, and all who know how trade has profited by distri- 
bution, will confess the inevitable result in the case of the law. 

When the sources of emolument,—the army, navy, and,official 
employments,—upon which the landed interest have depended, are 
closed to them, or confined to a narrower limit (which, by 
reform’s help, they will be), the wants of the overstocked 
law-market will secure reforms, which the labours of the 
benevolent philosopher for half a century have been unable to 
accomplish. 

The law labour-market filled, as soon it must be, by competi- 
tion, other markets will be sought by those who pride them- 
selves on their aristocracy. 

Some will quit the land for other countries, there to become 
agriculturists. Instead of the East Indies, which formerly 
provided an outlet for the younger sons of great houses, the 
Canadas, New South Wales, and colonies yet unheard of, will 
draw off the overloaded population of the higher, as well as of 
the poorer classes. There they will raise food to exchange for 
those productions of the mother country, to which their habits in 
infancy have formed their tastes. 

When they reflect on the system of exclusion of their ances- 
tors, how will they deride the folly which for selfish purposes 
both checked the natural occupation of the starving people, who 
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would elsewhere have raised food, the universal currency with 
which to pay for other productions,—and, with the same ruthless 
policy, would deprive their starving fellows at home of the means 
of finding a market for those productions, that one class alone 
might live in luxury, while all around were destitute ;—and so 
short-sighted, as all selfishness is and ever was, that they were 
content to bear the burden of a heavy contribution in poor’s rate, 
to mitigate the mischief,—to sanction and support, with might 
and main, every abuse, such as tithes, which hurt them in a thou- 
sand degrees more than their fellow-countrymen, or as the public 
extravagance, which burthened them with continual exactions,— 
and above all, so to limit trade, commerce, and therewith profes- 
sional employment, that their imprisoned shoots could find no 
spot or position where to obtain the means of subsistence. 

A century hence, this selfish and self-destroying policy will be 
the wonder of posterity ; and when fools talk of the wisdom of 
ancestry, as fools must ever exist, this monument of the wisdom 
of our day will be scornfully pointed at as the overwhelming 
proof of it. 

In the catalogue of mischiefs which beset the condition of 
the landed interest, and are the fruits of their own imprudence, 
or may be averted by their own care, their system of education 
is not the least prominent. 

It must not be laid to their charge that they neglect the 
proper methods of training up their children to the peculiar 
requisites of their future career. This seems to be the especial 
object of their care. Expense does not necessarily imply the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Men with most bare means of subsist- 
ence, and in circumstances which offered the most powerful 
obstacles to the acquisition of knowledge, have acquired it even 
in a larger degree than their most favoured competitors. The 
expenditure of many hundreds a year, such as the custom of our 
universities has established among their students, is not de- 
manded for that purpose. Many instances of exception to the 
ordinary extravagance, demonstrate the total absence of all such 
necessity. But the rationale of this seemingly unnecessary out- 
lay, is found in the habits of life for which the aristocracy are 
designed ; and it must be confessed, that the course of dis- 
cipline is adapted in the most skilful manner to the end proposed. 

As the whole community is interested in the welfare, physical 
and moral, of every class, it may, without impertinence, be 
inquired whether the exorbitant revenues which our aristocracy 
claim to be raised for them out of the industry of the community, 


— any higher degree good for them, than beneficial to the 
public. 
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If it be found that the wealth thus relinquished by the rest 
of the society, injures the general body by introducing the 
taint of bad influences, there is the same reason for interference 
as in many cases, where the legislature, that is, the aristo- 
tocracy, have interfered to control and regulate the habits of 
the other classes. 

If in addition to this, it be found that it injures the particular 
class on whom the receipt of it is inflicted, the case further be- 
comes one for private charity and individual humanity to set 
about removing. 

All the intelligence of the country has for many years been 
alive to the bad moral influences of the universities. What 
knowledge they ensure, is comparatively worthless ; what habits 
they permit to thrive under their discipline, are often the seeds 
of all worthlessness. These universities have been fostered in 
their mischievous qualities by the mis-bestowed wealth of the rich. 
The expenses at the University rarely cover the whole cost. 
For years afterwards, a course of extravagance multiplies the 
evil, until perhaps a father or family is ruined, and the provision 
for brothers and sisters taken away.- A life of penury is to be 
borne, as the penalty of a youth of extravagance; and families are 
ruined by the folly of one worthless person, who but for the 
pernicious education of his class, might have been an ornament 
to society. This picture is not overcharged. Professional men 
everywhere will attest its accuracy, and moreover, can tell how 
those high-spirited men who began their career the cited models 
of honour and independence, have become mean-spirited, penu- 
rious, and ready, if not eager, to seize every advantage which 
the chicanery of the law, or the most abandoned agents, will 
help them to grasp. 

Independently of the removal of evils, by the landlords self- 
created, advantages beyond all computation great are to be 
found in the general march of improvement, to which the landed 
interest have at all times been the most formidable obstacle. As 
they originally opposed the improvement of roads, because 
they contended that the monopoly of the market which some 
of them held would be destroyed, they would now, despite the 
advantages which experience has shown to be the result, with- 
stand the introduction of rail-roads ; arguing that fewer horses 
will be used, and therefore less produce demanded for their con- 
sumption. To keep a livery stable is beggarly; but oats— 
should have their way in parliament. Tethered by their exclu- 
sive interests, it is in vain to hope these men can comprehend 
the general interests of the whole community. Why has not 
the land resounded with the outcry of the indignation which 
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the rejection of the Birmingham Railway Bill by the Lords 
ought to have excited? Purely because whatever support was 
given to the measure, came chiefly from the fear of displeasing 
constituents, but the rejection was desired by the narrow sym- 
pathy of the men of the class. In another year, the rejection 
of such a measure by the Lords, ought to be met, and will be 
met, by the same spirit of determination that met the rejection 
of the Reform Bill. 

In the neighbourhood of London, the land yields two crops of 
some sorts of produce, and the rent or landlord’s share is 
increased proportionably. If the means of transit from one part 
of the kingdom to the other were facilitated by rail-roads, the 
same kind of benefit would be extended throughout the land ; yet 
relatively, the inhabitants who have a vicinity to markets and 
towns, would havethe same advantageasnow. With the increase 
of the share of the remote district, would that of the nearer district 
increase. But there isa blindness which will not see; and how 
can it be expected that they should be able to calculate, whose 
schooling has gone little beyond counting the feet of a hexa- 
meter verse. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive to what limits a nation pos- 
sessing solarge a body of ingenious, enterprising, and industrious 
men as our own, might be enabled to extend its improvements if . 
the obstacles of exclusive interest were removed. The retrospect 
of a few short years has shown its progress in spite of them, and if 
the excluding classes could understand events, they would not 
fail to be reminded of the man who cut open his goose to find 
the golden eggs. For never man committed such folly as have 
the landed interest; hugging with fond embrace their own 
ugly children of evil, they have gone on year after year sanction- 
ing lavish public expenditure, unjust taxation, resisting the 
amelioration of the laws of real property, defending the church 
and its offspring the tithes, aiding and abetting the monopolies 
of the Bank and East India Company, and, in short, protecting 
all whose exclusive spirit gave them a claim to fellow-feeling. 

The bubble has burst, the golden eggs have vanished, and the 
rural gentry are beginning to doubt the stability of their po- 
sition, and to turn upon their former friends. 

The result will depend upon the firmness and unanimity and 
co-operation of Reformers. Attack this fortress of corruption 
and exclusion. Carry this, and the garrison will march out 
with you,—drums beating, colours flying,—to the battle against 
ali other abuses. They are good fellows in the main, fierce 
enemies and hearty friends. Let us win them to our side, by 
beating them thoroughly. 
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Art. VIII.—Question médico-légale sur l'isolement des aliénés, Par 
M. Esquirol.—Paris. 8vo. pp. 83. 1832. 


N October last, M. Esquirol, a French physician, pre- 

sented to the Institute a memoir upon the ‘ insulation’ of 

persons afflicted with insanity, but not yet declared insane by 
the decision of any court of justice. 

In 1819, a professional memoir of M. Esquirol, read at the 
academy of sciences in Paris, attracted much attention. He 
has since been actively engaged in the care and cure of insane 
persons; so that his testimony is produced after the additional 
experience of fifteen years. The present treatise is a brief state- 
ment of sentiments little varying from those of the author’s early 
years. 

The restraint of a man’s free will, of his person, or property, 
says M. Esquirol, is so great an intrusion upon common right, 
that the neglect of all governments exactly to specify the cases 
in which an insane individual may be subjected to such restraint, 
and how it shall be exercised, 1s very surprising. Much has 
becn done to guard courts from passing erroneous judgments in 
cases of insanity; but legislation has been almost exclusively 
directed towards preventing the insane from disturbing the 
public peace, and towards protecting their estates from dilapi- 
dation. The health of patients, and their personal freedom, have 
received little attention. Long before a judgment of insanity is 
sought by a family, or by the officers of justice, or declared by 
the tribunals, an individual is deprived of liberty, and sent to a 
mad-house, in order either to be placed out of the way of harm 
from his own violence, or that he may receive the benefit of 
medical care, which he would reject if at large. The laws have 
left a blank still remaining to be supplied for this period, and 
for the time that elapses from the first symptoms of madness 
being perceived, until the judgment of insanity is pronounced. 
Whether this defect in the laws has arisen from mere negligence, 
or from the extreme difficulty of devising suitable provision for 
the case, is a point of the first importance to determine. 

The insulation of the insane, consists in withdrawing them from 
all their previous habits, from their usual residence, their family, 
friends, and servants, and in surrounding them with strangers ; 
in entirely changing their mode of life. Its object is to give a 
new direction to the operations of their minds, and a fresh 
current to their feelings. It is the most decisive, and generally 
the most effectual way of curing mental disease. 

The first point for consideration is, the effect of this upon the 
insane ; the second, the laws upon the subject. If such treat- 
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ment be indispensable to the permanent cure of such patients, 
laws should be passed to authorize it. If medical art does not 
prescribe it in all cases, but only in some, the law should 
authorize it only under certain restrictions. 

This is an important question ; for in France alone there are 
more than fifteen thousand individuals deprived of their civil 
and political rights, and of their personal freedom, without 
express legal authority. On their behalf, it is good to inquire, 
what experience teaches as to the necessity and use of insula- 
tion. 

The ancients appreciated the advantage of a special mode of 
treating mental disease. In their writings, are found excellent 
precepts in regard to the place of abode, and the moral and 
intellectual regimen proper for the insane. Among the moderns, 
Cullen insisted upon the necessity of insulating such patients, of 
separating them from relations and friends. Willis, so famous 
for his success in the first attack of George III, had the 
furniture of the king’s rooms changed, the courtiers and other 
servants replaced by new attendants. He asserts that the insane 
who were brought from the continent for his advice, were more 
frequently cured than his countrymen, who did not travel. 
Pinel, in his celebrated treatise on insanity, which is his noblest 
title to the admiration and gratitude of mankind, assigns the 
principle of insulation as the foundation of every rational plan for 
curing mental disease. Indeed all the French, English, and 
German physicians who have devoted themselves exclusively 
to the study of madness, are unanimous upon the utility of the 
practice. 

Facts support the soundness of these opinions. In large 
mad-houses, some patients are met with who recover their 
reason for the time they quit home, and relapse immediately 
upon returning. Abandoned to themselves, and resuming their 
old habits, they fall into excesses ; they meet with vexations, 
and are tormented by what they see around them; they shrink 
from the duties, the restraints of ordinary life, and from the 
bustle of business. A thousand cares and sources of uneasiness 
overwhelm them; a thousand fancies, and a thousand various 
feelings, elevate or depress them, and bring on delirium. 

M. Esquirol says, that he has seen at the Salpétriére, several 
women, who could preserve their reason only in the hospital, 
and who begged earnestly to be received again, as a few days 
passed with their families threatened to produce relapses. 
Some of them returned in time to prevent the access of delirium ; 
others delayed their return, and could not escape the calamity 
they anticipated with so much correctness. 
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The powers of sensibility in the insane, are misdirected. 
These unfortunate beings, have but irregular and consequently 
painful relations with the eternal world. Every thing wounds 
them, and every thing is hateful to them. In perpetual opposi- 
tion with all about them, they quickly acquire a persuasion, that 
everything conspires todo them injury. Not comprehending 
what is said to them, unable to seize the reasonings addressed 
to them, they suspect that every one means to deceive them. 
They take amiss the most affectionate language, and the most 
discreet counsel. Address them in the frankest, kindest, 
manner, and they will mistake your language for irony, or gross 
provocation. In short, they take the tenderest attention almost 
for hostility. The regimen and restraint essential in their con- 
dition, and which must be enforced by every possible means, 
appear to them to be persecutions, irritating and insupport- 
able in proportion to the degree in which they may be con- 
tradicted. 

The heart of the insane man feeds on mistrust. He is agitated 
by whatever occurs. So great is his.timidity, that he is alarmed 
at the approach of the most harmless of his fellow men. Hence 
springs his conviction, that all the world are bent upon vilifying 
and tormenting him ; and this conviction consummates his moral 
ruin, This symptomatic spirit of distrust is observable even in 
the boldest maniacs. When increased by injudicious treatment, 
it increases with the progress of the malady. It may be dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar expression, particularly obvious in 
those afflicted with melancholy, and with idiocy, when in this 
last case intelligence is not utterly obliterated. 

The excess of mistrust is peculiar to weak minds. It 
characterises those whose understanding is but little developed. 
The husbandman is more suspicious than the inhabitant of the 
town; the old, than men in the prime of life; and beyond all 
comparison, the least suspicious are the men of genius, the 
learned, and the scientific ; so true is it that cultivated minds 
and enlarged understandings acquire a moral superiority over 
ordinary men, whom therefore they need not fear. 

From mistrust, the insane soon pass to dread or hate; and 
under the influence of these two passions, they repulse relatives 
and friends, and throw themselves into the arms of strangers, 
appealing to them for protection, and ready to abandon home 
and family under their guidance. With such feelings an affec- 
tionate son, whose whole happiness before Jay in living with his 
mother, and in listening to his father’s admonitions, will if kept 
at home, become persuaded that all were conspiring to disgust 
him with that home in order to get rid of him ; he will sink into 
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the deepest despair, and rush upon self-destruction for relief. 
In a like case, an attached friend may flatter himself, that his 
persevering, personal care, will contribute to restore an insane 
companion to health. The very attentions prompted by friend- 
ship, will be taken by the patient as proof that his friend has 
joined the conspiracy against him. 

In such cases nothing but insulation can lead to cure. 

The necessity of separating maniacs from their friends and 
from home, is equally evident. They are extremely sensitive ; 
all their physical and moral impressions irritate them; and the 
anger of delirium is furious madness. They abandon themselves 
to the most violent excesses. ‘They impute to a spirit of oppres- 
sion, the restraint to which they are necessarily subjected ; and 
the dearest friends who take any share in preparing those re- 
straints, are held by them as among their greatest enemies. 

The insane are generally conscious of their state, and rarely 
lose the recollection of the past. They call to mind whatever 
occurred upon their being first attacked, their irregularities, their 
vehemence of language and conduct. Their feelings of remorse 
are strengthened by sight of the scenes in which those things 
took place, and of those who unhappily witnessed them. Many 
become self-accusers, they believe their friends condemn them. 
One will go frantic at the sight of his wife, whom he thinks he 
has ill-used. Another is in a phrenzy in the presence of the friend 
whose ruin he thinks he has caused. When the fit first came 
on, probably the powers of digestion were deranged and the 
palate out of order. Consequently food of all kind had an ill 
taste, and they suspected that those then about them meant to 
poison them. Ultimately, therefore, they are furious or alarmed 
at the very sight of their relatives. 

The recollection of events which occurred before the insane 
Were attacked, greatly influences them. In fact they are per- 
petually dwelling upon former circumstances ; upon past scenes; 
their early studies ; the object of their tender affections ; and 
upon deceased friends. Hence they are deeply moved by similar 
circumstances when they happen to occur; and hence their 
hatred of those who may have injured them, is extremely strong, 
and even of persons who resemble their former persecutors. 
Having also a perception of the evil they thus cause, their disease 
is increased by witnessing the unhappiness of relatives. The 
tears which a mother, a wife, or a son, cannot always restrain, 
deeply affect the melancholic. Some have been known to betray 
increased irritation at the anxiety with which the dearest re- 
latives laboured to alleviate their sufferings. ‘Oh my mother 


how you teaze me! I shall never get better while I am near 
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you,’ a melancholic patient used to answer to the questions of 
his parent, when she asked him how he was, and whether he 
had followed the directions of his physician. 

Having proved how much theinsane need insulation, it remains, 
continues M, Esquirol, to demonstrate its beneficial effects, and 
the inquiry will continue to show that a close connexion exists 
between the intellect and the feelings, a connexion never 
absolutely lost even in the insane. Everybody has experienced 
that indescribable sinking of the heart, which overcomes us when 
suddenly cut off from our accustomed occupations and what is 
dear to us. The same thing occurs to the insulated insane. 
Withdrawn from previous influences, they feel a sudden 
amazement which checks the delirium, and directs their intellect 
in the natural line suggested by the new circumstances. These 
new circumstances producing new ideas, break the vicious chain 
of ideas which characterizes their disease. The novelty of 
what is now before them, attracts, fixes, or excites their attention, 
which in turn rouses their understanding ; and if the illusions of 
the senses are not destroyed, the influence of them is 
at least suspended for a time. Being unacquainted with the 
persons with whom they are suddenly associated, not knowing 
what to think, to hope, or to fear, from the strangers with whom 
however they must now live, the poor patients endeavour to 
ascertain the character of their companions, in order to be on 
good terms with them. The first effect therefore of insulation is 
to render an insane person more calm, and sometimes reasonable ; 
and this effect continues as long as the new impressions last. 
To the observant physician too, these first moments of insulation 
are valuable; it is there that in some cases cure is begun. 

The privations which insulation imposes, give rise to 
moral phenomena most important in reference to the means 
of cure. The intensity of desire to see again an absent 
object of the affections, has been felt by all. The same 
feeling is observable in the insulated insane. The absence 
of those who, during the malady, had become indifferent or 
objects of dislike, awakens the old affections which had been 
enfeebled, extinguished, or perverted, and substitutes new 
desires for the society of the absent, in the place of the prejudices 
and distrusts engendered by disease. During insulation ennui 
becomes an active passion which produces a beneficial reaction 
upon the thoughts and feelings of the insane. When ennui 
is not too lasting, when it is not too profound, it awakens 
the usual wish to change an unpleasant situation, and gives 
a new and salutary activity to the intellectual and moral 
powers, 
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The insane are generally persuaded that their health is good. 
This induces them to reject all regimen. Some patients, 
influenced by a desire to torment their friends, do whatever 
will be injurious to themselves, regardless of the entreaties 
of those who wish them to be careful of their health. They 
consider medical advice as absurd, or designing. In such cases 
the members of a family or the domestics, a mother, a sister, 
or a wife, could not be expected to pursue the necessary course 
which strangers would adopt without hesitation. 

Upon five grounds especially, the insulation of the insane is 
important. First, for their own safety, and for that of their 
families and the public; second, to withdraw them from the 
influence of the external circumstances which produced the 
madness; third, to overcome their resistance to the means of 
cure ; fourth, to subject them to a suitable course of treatment ; 
and fifth, to bring them back to their ordinary state of mind 
and conduct. 

No doubt can exist upon the subject of absolute maniacs ; 
but it has the appearance of hardship to take from the bosom 
of their families those who are subject only to partial madness. 
Experience however proves, that few are cured at home, but 
many more when removed. It is also objected that commu- 
nication with patients similarly afflicted must contribute to 
create and fix bad habits in the insane ; an objection that will 
be abandoned on reflecting upon the great want of sensibility 
in these patients to what is passing around them. Unques- 
tionably insulation may in some cases prove injurious. No 
human contrivance is perfect. These imperfections however 
only suggest the necessity of discretion in its application, and 
experienced physicians will know how to forbid it when likely 
to be dangerous. A merely delirious patient must not be 
insulated ; and when the tendency of a diseased mind is towards 
self-destruction, such a course might be fatal. In various other 
cases of insanity it would be equally improper. If the malady 
is partial, or temporary ; if it is only directed to particular 
objects ; if it is not attended with violence, or with sentiments 
of dislike to known friends; if it is unconnected with all 
domestic circumstances ; if no domestic causes of irritation 
exist ; if the fortune or life of the patient or of the family, will 
not be exposed to inconvenience ; or finally, if he does not 
resist the means of cure, insulation may be useful, but is far 
from being indispensable. If the patient has preserved a great 
degree of intelligence, and is much attached to his family, a 
separation from them might be very injurious. There is 
nothing to hope from the insulation of idiots ; but it is proper to 
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keep them safe from accidents, and to protect them from insult 
when at large, as well as to keep them out of the hands of 
designing people. Almost all poor insane persons ought to be 
removed from their families, whose distressed circumstances 
render care impossible. When love, jealousy, or inordinate 
pride have caused the disease, insulation is proper; and in all 
cases temporary trials of removal from home may prove bene- 
ficial. 

It is hard to decide how long insulation should last. Relapses 
are unhappily frequent upon too sudden release. Indeed it is 
clear that the risk of danger is less in too prolonged, than in 
too short separation from friends. Some patients are found 
on recovery to dread the effort of returning home ; but gene- 
rally they are exceedingly anxious to go. 

Experience shows that in all diseases the time of convalescence 
is more or less long ; nevertheless the convalescent insane patient 
is often recklessly exposed to all kinds of imprudence, to irre- 
gularity in diet, to distressing scenes, before the nerves are 
completely strengthened. Those who are acquainted with the 
influence of external objects upon the mind, will readily under- 
stand the risk to which change of habits exposes the insane. 
The first visits received by them either from relatives or friends, 
always make a deep impression ; which is sometimes fatal. 

As on the one hand insulation is not proper for all who are 
afflicted with madness, so also different modes of insulation 
are proper for different cases. The insulation is incomplete 
which leaves the patient in his own house, separating him 
only from his family, friends, and servants ; it is complete when 
he is placed alone in a stranger's house, and with strange at- 
tendants. The ordinary mode of insulation is that which is 
at the command of all fortunes, namely, to place the patient in 
an ordinary mad-house. Travelling with relations or friends, 
and still better if with strangers, is a sort of insulation remarkably 
successful in some cases, especially in cases of monomania and 
melancholy. M. Esquirol prolongs the time of insulation for the 
convalescent, by advising them to travel, which is the best 
means of confirming their cure. 

The first effect of insulation being to put the patient under 
restraint, unqvestionably the law ought to be resorted to in 
order to saivlion so important an act, but not to pass a 
judgment of insanity in every case. A judgment would be 
more injurious than the discretionary power now exercised. In 
1803 or 1804, it was directed in Paris, that no insane person 
should be received into a hospital before a legal judgment 
of insanity should have been passed upon his case. M. Esquirol 
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at the time addressed to the government the following objections 
to the law. 

]. It is difficult on the first attack to distinguish between 
chronic insanity, and insanity occasioned by a temporary fever. 

2. Immediate insulation is often essential to the safety of the 
patient, of his family, or of strangers. 

3. Insulation alone has proved a certain cure in numerous 
cases, and sometimes a speedy application of it produces an 
immediate cure. It would therefore be wrong to substitute a 
tedious legal inquiry for invaluable summary treatment. 

4. In cases of madness with lucid intervals, it would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to obtain a new judgment upon each 
recurrence of the disease. 

5. Isa mother, a father, a husband, to be forced toa judgment 
of insanity in the case of a relative, when it is their interest to 
conceal the existence of the disease? Marriages, partnerships, 
or commercial engagements, are temporarily suspended by a 
transient fit which may be easily cured ; they would be entirely 
dissolved by a judgment, if that should be necessary before 
medical treatment could be applied to the patient. A melan- 
cholic patient is quite peaceable, but the frightful spectacle 
of his disease would injure his children and friends. Can it 
then be wrong to separate him from them without a form of 
adjudication ? 

6. There are some insane persons so reasonable in appearance, 
that they must be watched long and very carefully to detect 
disease. They defend their conduct so ingeniously as almost to 
baffle the judges, and the trial of their cases would occupy the 
time that might be devoted to complete a cure. 

7. By articles 490, 491 of the Code, only relations, and where 
there are no relations only the government, can place insane 
persons in confinement. But surely a son or a wife who should 
shrink from commencing legal proceedings against a father or 
a husband, ought not to be deprived of the power to treat the 
one or the other with proper medical care by means of insulation. 

8. There is so general a repugnance to proceeding the length 
of a legal trial, that it may be feared the necessity of that step 
before insane persons could be subjected to medical treatment, 
would lead to much neglect, or at least to much delay in resort- 
ing to it. 

With all this, no doubt exists of the necessity of some check 
upon the abuse of the power of relations. It is a well proved 
fact, that upon pretence of insanity persons in perfectly sound 
mind have been shut up. But it is right to consider whether such 
cases have been frequent, and whether no other means of pre- 
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venting their occurrence exists, except that of obtaining judg- 
ment of insanity in a court of justice. 

These observations were addressed to the authorities in 1803 
or 1804, and the proposed law was not passed. No measures 
have however been yet taken to regulate the treatment of the 
insane from the first appearance of disease until a formal 
judgment may be found necessary. A law for this purpose 
would guard the patient’s health, as the existing law protects 
his fortune. 

The author states that he had discussed the subject with se- 
veral distinguished statesmen, who admitted the want of such a 
law; but they all shrank from encountering the difficulty of 
framing it. They feared that the interference of the legislature 
would impede the cure of the diseased, and violate domestic 
feelings. Nevertheless the confusion which now prevails as to 
the steps necessary to be taken in order to insulate the insane, the 
precautions in favour of persons falsely pretended to be insane, and 
the means of checking abuse in the management of mad-houses, 
makes it extremely desirable that the legislature should examine 
the subject. The condition of the criminal prisoner, has long 
been a subject of compassion ; and surely an equal commiseration 
ought not to be refused to those who are subject to the deepest 
of human calamities. In France such a law is the more de- 
sirable, inasmuch as the measures now in force respecting the 
admission of patients into mad-houses, vary according to di- 
versity of situation. In most of the towns of Germany the cer- 
tificate of a physician in the public service is enough to warrant 
the reception of a patient. In England the certificates of two 
physicians are required, and in the case of the poor the requi- 
sition of the parish officers. 

The objects of a new law for France on the insulation of the 
insane, should be the health and personal freedom of the patients ; 
since their fortunes and the preservation of the public safety are 
already supposed to be provided for. In order not to impede 
cures, such a law must interfere with families in the least 
possible degree, that domestic privacy may not be violated, or 
the affections, or even the prejudices, of relations alarmed. It 
must adopt certain simple methods of insulation already in use, 
and extend them. Thus for example, one point should be, that 
no person affected by insanity in any degree should be con- 
fined except upon the certificate of two physicians. In each 
department the council of health should occasionally visit the 
insane, until a judgment of insanity is delivered by a competent 
court if found indispensable. The council of health should 
make a report of their visits to the President of the Tribunal of 
First Instance. 
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M. Esquirol “ends his treatise somewhat abruptly. He 
would have added to its value, if he had made out all the 
provisions of the Jaw which he so forcibly recommends. In 
the foregoing statement of his opinions, the cases are omitted 
by which his opinions are supported; many of which are ex- 
ceedingly novel and curious. 





Arr. IX.—Fuuna Boreali- Americana, or the Zoology of the Northern 
Parts of British America ; containing Descriptions of the Objects of 
Natural History collected on the late Northern Land Expeditions 
under the command of Captain Sir J. Frankland, R.N. Part II, The 
Birds. By Wm. Swainson, Esq., F.R.S., &c. and J, Richardson, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., Surgeon and Naturalist to- the Expeditions. 
Published under the Authority of the Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State for Colonial Affairs—London. Murray. 8vo. 1831. 

- American Ornithology ; or, the Natural History of the Birds of 
the United States. By Alexander Wilson. With a Continuation, 
by C. L. Bonaparte, Prince of Musignano. The Illustrative 
Notes and Life of Wilson by Sir W. Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E., &c.— 
London. Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnott. 8vo. Three vols. 1832. 

. Ornithological Biography, or an Account of the Habits of the Birds 
of the United States of America ; accompanied by Descriptions of the 
Objects represented in the Work entitled The Birds of America, and 
interspersed with Delineations of American Scenery and Manners. By 
J.J. Audubon. F.R.SS.L, & E. &c.—Edinburgh. A. Black, 8vo. 
1831. 


MPHESE are the days of Ornithology. Truly its face, as 

Haji Baba would say, has been whitened in the presence of 
the nation. Great individual merit in the authors, public favour, 
and ministerial patronage, combine to recommend it. The books 
at the head of the article are calculated to suit all complexions 
of students in ornithology. The first is principally addressed to 
that class which delights in classification, and in tracing the 
interminable genealogies of birds. Those too who love to steer 
their bark through the rocks and rapids of a barbarous nomen- 
clature, to which an addition of learned uncouthness could 
scarcely be imparted by even the splendid genius of Humboldt, 
will not fail of considerable gratification ; yet in a degree, it must 
be confessed, inferior when compared with that derived from some 
former systems. 

But though Mr. Swainson’s terminology is not as popular as 
it might have been, the objections to other schemes of classifi- 
cation are not in theory applicable to his system. Viewed 
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as natural arrangements, most of the others shocked propriety, 
and that love of order so pleasing when not urged with pedantic 
minuteness, by forcing into relation birds seen at a glance to 
belong to different classes ; while, as helps to the memory, 
they frustrated their professed object, and proved an intolerable 
encumbrance. The end which Mr. Swainson proposes is a 
definite and grand one; and as it is rather the ultimate object 
of ornithology than the means of studying it, the minuteness 
it demands seems no more than, on his own principles, is 
proper. Whatever may be thought of its practicablenes, there 
can be no doubt that if successful, it would unfold a noble and 
striking view of that part of creation. The proposal to exhibit 
in a descending series of nice gradations a vast scheme of 
‘circular’ affinities, 


Fold above fold, a surging maze, 


where even every aberrant group should be reduced to its own 
fixed laws of irregularity, is what demands at least a fair and 
patient consideration from naturalists. _ 

In estimating, however, the relative importance of this plan to 
the whole subject, there seems the same mistake, or at least 
neglect of the peculiar nature of this branch of natural his- 
tory, which in other hands had infected with so many per- 
plexities its nomenclature and arrangement. Without meaning 
to depreciate the value of such an exhibition of being, in one 
great continuous order, whether of lines or circles, it were well 
that the object and grounds of ornithology were always kept 
in view. This would tend to check those fungi of names and 
unnatural classifications which the best authors are labour- 
ing to remove from its trunk, and by suiting it to its obvious 
purposes, promote that general refinement and humanity which 
it was plainly intended to advance. In truth ornithology is 
essentially popular. It has no abstract principles on the 
one hand, nor has it, like botany, any direct or immediate use. 
Its chief end is to enlarge, sooth, and purify the mind, by 
giving nobler and juster notions of the great author of nature ; 
and, of course, any classification which is not a mere artificial 
help to the memory, is only a part of this. But asit is a branch 
of science eminently fitted to soften and refine the mind, its in- 
fluence, which is powerful, lies much upon the surface. It affords 
a great deal of pleasure terminating in itself, or rather, without 
any direct result beyond that of disposing us to the reception 
of all noble, humane, and generous thoughts. Accordingly it 
addresses itself to all ages, sexes, and conditions. The eye and 
the ear are equally affected by it; the savage and the scholar, 
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the child and the old man, alike admire the eagle, are delighted 
with the voice of the nightingale, and charmed with the brilliant 
plumage of the humming-bird. It was the same four thousand 
years ago. Men gaze now at the ‘ peacock and the ostrich,’ as 
they did in the time of Job, and marvel at the migrations 
of the ‘hawk.’ For the greatest portion of the pleasure it 
communicates, no previous knowledge is requisite. Without 
any aid from classification, we are arrested by the appearance of 
the eagle in the sky, and admire the strength of his flight; the 
whole scene is animated by his presence, and the soul, as always 
happens from viewing the noble works of nature, unconsciously 
acquires a relish for everything that is great. Without any 
knowledge of the structure or arrangement of birds, the farmer, 
in the serene cool of the morning, or 


‘ The deep twilight’s purple charm,’ 


hears their concert ascend to heaven, and feels a true piety fall 
like the dew around him upon his heart. If to be conducted to 
the loftiest ideas by this branch, requires any beyond the 
rudest knowledge of system, then the greatest poets, who have 
drawn so many affecting images from it, are inferior in 
elevation of thought to every naturalist who can run through 


two or three hundred genera and species. But how immense a 
field of delight, instruction, and piety, lies in the simple de- 
scription of the lives, habits, and migrations of Birds, and the 
most obvious parts of their wonderful structure, and what noble 
ideas may be received of the variety, extent, and beauty of the 
creation, with little or no help from system, is evident from the 
books that have been cited. To dwell at length on its human- 
izing influence is unnecessary. Wilson says, with his usual truth 
of observation, ‘ I cannot but think that an intercourse with those 
innocent little warblers is favourable to delicacy of feeling and 
sentiments of humanity; for I have observed the rudest and 
most savage softened into benevolence while contemplating the 
inoffensive manners of these interesting little creatures.’ It 
may however be briefly observed, with what care as it were 
nature has surrounded the study, in addition to its own intrinsic 
recommendations, with so much of what is beautiful and noble. 
In the gloom, silence, and depth of the forest alone, how many 
elements of sublimity are there. And whether the ostrich be 
pursued on the boundless Pampas, the condor observed among 
the Andes, the eagle on the shores of the Mississippi, or the 
smaller species amidst the curtains of brilliant flowers that adorn 
a tropical forest, all the associations are grand, and when re- 
flected, as they ought to be, by the descriptions of a good 
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ornithologist, communicate their colour to the feelings of the 
reader. 


‘Within the Arctic Circle the woods are silent during the bright 
light of noon day ; but towards midnight, when the sun travels near 
the horizon, and the shades of the forest are lengthened, the concert 
commences and continues till six or seven in the morning. Even in 
these remote regions, the mistakes of those naturalists who have 
asserted that the feathered tribes of America are devoid of harmony, 
might be fully disproved. Indeed the transition is so sudden, from 
the perfect repose, the death-like silence, of an Arctic winter, to the 
animated bustle of sammer,—the trees spread their foliage with such 
agreeable accession of feathered songsters to swell the chorus,—their 
plumage as -gay and unimpaired as when they enlivened the deep 
green forests of tropical climes,—that the return of a northern spring 
excites in the mind a deep feeling of the beauties of the season, a sense 
of the bounty and providence of the supreme being, which is cheaply 
purchased by the tedium of nine months of winter. The most verdant 
lawns and cultivated glades of Europe, the most beautiful productions 
of art, fail in producing that exhilaration and joyous buoyancy of mind 
which we have experienced in tracing the wilds of Arctic America, 
when their snowy covering has just been replaced by an infant, but 
vigorous vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller to refrain at 
such moments from joining his aspirations to the song which every 
creature around is pouring forth to the great Creator. —Fauna B. A. 
p. 178. 


It is not meant by the above remarks, to deny the uses 
of classification, which have already been admitted, but simply 
to keep before the view, that even the very best system is 
only a part, and that by no means the largest one, of the 
pleasure or utility to which a knowledge of birds contributes. 
Indeed it is fast finding its level. Some of the best recent 
works are giving to the whole subject the popular air that suits it. 
Nor has the nomenclature quite escaped. The French have, 
with inhuman common sense, begun to make it intelligible, and 
the example will probably be followed on this side the channel. 
It will not indeed be easy to dislodge an enemy ensconced 
behind such rocks as Platyrhyncus Leucophaius, Milvago Och- 
rocephalus, Myiothera Melanothorax, Pipra LErythrocephala, 
Sarcoramphus Californianus, Coccygius Erythrophthalmus ; but 
the tirailleurs of our neighbours are enterprising, and though 
no doubt the Great Carolina Wren will cut a poor figure, ‘ shorn 
of his beams,’ when he has lost the title of Troglodytes 
Ludovicianus, as will the Caprimulgus Vociferus reduced to Whip- 
poor-Will,—the reader probably wishes them success. Mr. 
Vigors complains of this Gallic innovation, and attributes it to 
some dream of universal empire. Buta sounder reason may be 
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found. Itis hard to condemn a course which removes one of 
the most repulsive parts of ornithology, and thereby contributes 
to spread pleasure, knowledge, and refinement among thirty 
millions of people. The improvement of a nation is of more 
weight than the inconvenience which may be occasioned toa 
few learned foreigners ; and if an acquaintance with so beautiful 
and noble a branch of creation, has, as few will doubt, a strong 
tendency to advance such improvement, every step towards 
rational nomenclature and order ought to be applauded. 

The Fauna is as free from the evils of terminology, as perhaps 
could easily have been expected under a vicious system. A 
good deal also of popular matter, chiefly extracted, has been 
scattered through it, and the accompanying drawings are excel- 
lent. The application of any part of the public money to 
purposes of public utility and national civilization, demands 
acknowledgment. 

The next is Wilson’s work, in an enlarged and improved form, 
with well-executed drawings. Of Wilson, the poor Paisley 
weaver, pedlar, and American ornithologist, or of his book, 
to speak in praise were superfluous. At the moment of its 
appearance, it was stamped with universal approbation, nor 
is that opinion likely to be reversed. He touched nothing that 
he did not adorn. ‘The most unpromising subject grows inter- 
esting under his hands. Some curious unnoticed habit, some 
striking incident connected with it, or some reflection of simple 
beauty, continually charms the reader. But what is most 
leasing, is his true love of nature, and flowing from this, a 
healthy kindliness of feeling which renders it impossible for any 
person to read his book, without conceiving a personal regard for 
himself. ‘There are several very pleasing traits of disposition 
in these volumes. In one of his letters he says, 


‘Oneof my boys caughta mouse in school a few days ago, and directly 
marched up to me with his prisoner. I set about drawing it that same 
evening ; and all the while the panting's of its little heart shewed it to 
be in the most extreme agonies of fear. I had intended to kill it, in 
order to fix it in the claws of a stuffed owl, but happening to spill a 
few drops of water near where it was tied, it lapped it up with such 
eagerness, and looked in my face with such an eye of supplicating 
terror, as perfectly overcame me. I immediately untied it, and restored 
it to life and liberty. The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, while 
the fire and instruments of torment are preparing, could not be more 
severe than the sufferings of that poor mouse, and insignificant as the 
object was, I felt at that moment the sweet sensations that mercy 
leaves on the mind when she triumphs over cruelty.’ 


In short, for accurate observation, clear and eloquent descrip- 
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tion, united to a true benevolence of feeling, he may perhaps be 
said to have been unrivalled, until Mr. Audubon appeared. This 
author has also sprung at once into popularity. He belongs 
to the same school as Wilson. Both reflect nature just as they 
saw her, without distorting her by theories, or oppressing and 
disfiguring her by savage terms. They have equal vividness of 
description and healthiness of tone ; but Audubon seems to have 
more breadth, and Wilson more dignity of manner. A peculiar 
feature in Mr. Audubon’s book is, that he has mingled with the 
accounts of birds several delightful sketches of the country and 
the _—. 

But the reader should have an opportunity of forming his own 
judgment on these points ; and in selecting extracts, it is natural 
to turn first to the eagle*. Here is Wilson's description of the 
Bald Eagle, the armorial emblem of the United States. 


‘This bird has been long known to naturalists, being common to 
both continents, and occasionally met with from a very high northern 
latitude, to the borders of the torrid zone, but chiefly in the vicinity 
of the sea, and along the shores and cliffs of our lakes and large 
rivers. Formed by nature for braving ‘the severest cold; feeding 
equally on the produce of the sea, and of the land ; possessing powers 
of flight capable of outstripping even the tempests themselves ; unawed 
by anything but man; and from the ethereal heights to which he 
soars, looking abroad, at one glance, on an immeasurable expanse of 
forests, fields, lakes and ocean, deep below him, he appears indifferent 
to the little localities of change of seasons; as in a few minutes he 
can pass from summer to winter, from the lower to the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, the abode of eternal cold, and from thence descend 
at will to the torrid or the arctic regions of the earth. He is therefore 
found at all seasons in the countries he inhabits; but prefers such 





* Some may be offended at this. * A change has come over the spirit of 
the dream’ in certain naturalists. They are above admiring the lion or the 
eagle. Thus a writer in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, looks 
down on all who attribute superior magnanimity or courage to the lion ; 
and at the same time quotes passages from Barrow and Pringle which con- 
fute himself. Another author, running into extremes, aftirms that the eagle 
is not to be disliked for any of his habits, because they are natural ones ; and 
yet he abuses the vulture for his, though they are probably just as natural 
in him as in the king of birds. These things are scarcely worth mention- 
ing, but it is evident men like the one bird and dislike the other, because they 
cannot help it. And they will continue to do so, until their noses and eyes 
are altered. The author last alluded to, was right in the case of the vulture, 
because his sense of smelling was stronger than his philosophy. People in 
all ages, have agreed to admire the eagle, not for his killing weaker birds, 
but for the noble beauty of his form, the brightness of his eye, the strength 
of his flight, the courage with which he defends himself when wounded, 
and the proud obstinacy with which he resists all attempts at domestica- 
tion, 
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places as have been mentioned above, from the great partiality he has 
for fish.’ 

‘In procuring these he displays, in a very singular manner, the 
genius and energy of his character, which is fierce, contemplative, 
daring and tyrannical ; attributes not exerted but on particular occa- 
sions ; but when put forth, averpowering all opposition. Elevated 
on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contem- 
plate the motions of the various feathered tribes that pursve their busy 
avocations below ; the snow-white Gulls slowly winnowing the air ; the 
busy Tring coursing along the sands; trains of Ducks streaming 
over the surface ; silent and watchful Cranes, intent and wading ; 
clamorous Crows, and all the winged multitudes that subsist by the 
bounty of this vast liquid magazine of nature. High over all these 
hovers one, whose action instantly arrests all his attention. By his 
wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in air, he knows him 
to be the Fish-Hawk, settling over some devoted victim of the deep. 
His eye kindles at the sight, and balancing himself, with half-opened 
wings, on the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as an 
arrow from heaven, descends the distant object of his attention, the 
roar of its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making 
the surge foam around. At this moment the eager looks of the Kagle 
are all ardour ; and levelling his neck for flight, he sees the Fish- Hawk 
once more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air 
with screams of exultation. These are the signal for our hero, who, 
launching into the air, instantly gives chace, and soon gains on the 
Fish-Hawk, each exerts his utmost to mount above the other, display- 
ing in these rencontres the most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. 
The unincumbered Eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the point of 
reaching his opponent, when with a sudden scream probably of 
despair and honest execration, the latter drops his fish; the Eagle 
poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, 
descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the 
water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.’'— 
Wilson. Vol. ii. p. 93. 


To make a fair estimate of Mr. Audubon’s description, the 
difficulty of touching the subject after so admirable a picture 
must be borne in mind. 


‘ To give you, kind reader, some idea of the nature of this bird, per- 
mit me to place you on the Mississippi, on which you may float gently 
along, while approaching winter brings millions of water-fowl on 
whistling wings, from the countries of the north, to seek a milder 
climate in which to sojourn for a season. The Eagle is seen perched, 
in an erect attitude, on the highest summit of the tallest tree by the 
margin of the broad stream. His glistening but stern eye looks over 
the vast expanse. He listens attentively to every sound that comes to 
his quick ear from afar, glancing now and then on the earth beneath, 
lest even the light tread of the fawn may pass unheard. His mate is 
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perched on the opposite side, and should all be tranquil and silent, 
warns him by a cry to continue patient. At this well known call, the 
male partly opens his broad wings, inclines his body a little down- 
wards, and answers to her voice in tones not unlike the laugh of a 
maniac. ‘The next moment, he resumes his erect attitude, and again 
all around is silent. Ducks of many species, the ‘Teal, the Widgeon, the 
Mallard and others, are seen passing with great rapidity, and follow- 
ing the course of the current ; but the Eagle heeds them not: they are 
at that time beneath his attention. The next moment, however, the 
wild trumpet-like sound of a yet distant but approaching Swan is 
heard. A shriek from the female Eagle comes across the stream,— 
for, kind reader, she is fully as alert as her mate. The latter suddenly 
shakes the whole of his body, and with a few touches of his bill, aided 
by the action of his cuticular muscles, arranges his plumage in an 
instant. The snow-white bird is now in sight: her long neck is 
stretched forward, her eye is on the watch, vigilant as that of her 
enemy ; her large wings seem with difficulty to support the weight of 
her body, although they flap incessantly. So irksome do her exertions 
seem, that her very legs are spread beneath her tail, to aid her in her 
flight. She approaches, however. The Eagle has marked her for his 
prey. As the Swan is passing the dreaded pair, starts from his perch, 
in full preparation for the chase, the male bird, with an awful scream, 
pet to the Swan’s ear brings more terror than the report of the large 
duck-gun.’ 

* Now is the moment to witness the display of the Eagle’s powers. 
He glides through the air like a falling star, and, like a flash of light- 
ning, comes upon the timorous quarry, which now, in agony and despair, 
seeks, by various manceuvres, to elude the grasp of his cruel talons. 
It mounts, doubles, and willingly would plunge into the stream, were 
it not prevented by the Eagle, which, long possessed of the knowledge 
that by such a stratagem the Swan might escape him, forces it to 
remain in the air by attempting to strike it with his talons from beneath. 
The hope of escape is soon given up by the Swan. It has already 
become much weakened, and its strength fails at the sight of the 
courage and swiftness of its antagonist. Its last gasp is about to 
escape, when the ferocious Eagle strikes with his talons the under side 
of its wing, and with unresisted power forces the bird to fall in a 
slanting direction upon the nearest shore.’—Audubon. p. 160. 


But let Franklin’s character of the bald eagle be heard, and 
his preference of the turkey as the national blazon. 


‘ For my own part I wish the bald eagle had not been chosen as the 
representative of our country ; he is a bird of bad moral character ; 
he does not get his living honestly ; you may have seen him perched 
on some dead tree, where too lazy to fish for himself he watches the 
labours of the fishing-hawk, and when that diligent bird has at length 
taken a fish, and is bearing it to his nest for the support of his mate 
and young ones, the bald eagle pursues and takes it from him. With 
all this injustice, he is never in good case, but like those among men 
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who live by sharping and robbing, he is generally poor and often very 
lousy. Besides he is a rank coward ; the little king-bird not bigger 
than a sparrow, attacks him boldly and drives him out of the district. 
He is therefore by no means a proper emblem for the brave and honest 
Cincinnati of America, who have driven all the king-birds from our 
country ; though exactly fit for that order of knights whom the French 
call chevaliers d’ industrie. 1 am on this account not displeased, that 
the figure is not known as the bald eagle, but looks more like a 
turkey. For in truth the turkey is, in comparison, a much more 
respectable bird, and withal a true original native of America. Eagles 
have been found in all countries, but the turkey was peculiar to ours. 
He is besides (though a little vain and silly ‘tis true, but not the worse 
emblem for that) a bird of courage, and would not hesitate to attack 
a grenadier of the British guards, who should presume to invade his 
farm yard with a red coat on.’ 


As the drawing of a bird possesses a greater interest when it 
is represented in some of its usual haunts, it is with much pro- 
priety that Mr. Audubon has given sketches of the most striking 
parts of American scenery. A flood on the Mississippi is an 
occasion of great rejoicing to the eagle and other birds of prey, 
and there is accordingly a description of that magnificent 
‘ feature.’ 


‘It will easily be imagined what a wonderful spectacle must present 
itself to the eye of the traveller, who for the first time views the 
enormous mass of wters, collected from the vast central regions of 
our continent, booming along, turbid and swollen to overflowing, in 
the broad channels of the Mississippi and Ohio, the latter of which has 
a course of more than a thousand miles, and the former of several 
thousands.’ 

‘To give you some idea of a Booming Flood of these gigantic 
streams, it is necessary to state the causes which give rise to it. These 
are, the sudden melting of the snows on the mountains, and heavy 
rains continued for several weeks. When it happens that, during a 
severe winter, the Alleghany Mountains have been covered with snow 
to the depth of several feet, and the accumulated mass has remained 
unmelted for a length of time, the materials of a flood are thus pre- 
pared. It now and then happens that the winter is hurried off bya 
sudden increase of temperature, when the accumulated snow melts 
away simultaneously over the whole country, and the south-easterly 
wind which then usually blows, brings along with it a continued fall 
of heavy rain, which, mingling with the dissolving snow, deluges the 
alluvial portions of the western country, filling up the rivulets, ravines, 
creeks and small rivers. These delivering their waters to the great 
streams, cause the latter not merely to rise to a surprising height, but 
to overflow their banks, wherever the land is low. On such occasions, 
the Ohio itself presents a splendid, and at the same time an appalling 
spectacle ; but when its waters mingle with those of the Mississipi, 
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then, kind reader, is the time to view an American flood in all its 
astonishing magnificence.’ 
* * * * * % 

‘There the overflow is astonishing ; for no sooner has the water 
reached the upper part of the banks, than it rushes out and overspreads 
the whole of the neighbouring swamps, presenting an ocean overgrown 
with stupendous forest trees.’ 

* * * * * * * 

‘ The river itself rolling its swollen waters along, presents a 
spectacle of the most imposing nature. Although no large vessel, 
unless propelled by steam, can now make its way against the 
current, it is seen covered by boats, laden with produce, which running 
out from all the smaller streams, float silently towards the City of New 
Orleans, their owners meanwhile not very well assured of finding a 
landing-place even there. The water is covered with yellow foam and 
pumice, the latter having floated from the Rocky Mountains of the 
north-west. The eddies are larger and more powerful than ever. 
Here and there tracts of forest are observed undermined, the trees 
gradually giving way, and falling into the stream. Cattle, horses, bears 
and deer, are seen at times attempting to swim across the impetuous 
mass of foaming and boiling water ; whilst here and there a Vulture or 
an Eagleis observed perched on a bloated carcass, tearing it upin pieces, 
as regardless of the flood, as on former occasions it would have been 
of the numerous sawyers and planters, with which the surface of the 
river is covered, when the water is low. Even the steamer is frequently 
distressed. The numberless trees and logs that float along break its 
paddles and retard its progress.’ 

* * oo * * * 

‘ Unlike the mountain-torrents and small rivers of other parts of the 
world, the Mississipi rises but slowly during these floods, continuing 
for several weeks to increase at the rate of about an inch in the day. 
When at its height, it undergoes little fluctuation for some days, and 
after this subsides as slowly as it rose. ‘The usual duration of a flood 
is from four to six weeks, although, on some occasions, it is protracted 
to two months.’ 

‘ Every one knows how largely the idea of floods and cataclysms 
enters into the speculations of the geologist. Ifthe streamlets of the 
European Continent afford illustrations of the formation of strata, 
how much more must the Mississipi, with its ever-shifting sand- 
banks, its crumbling shores, its enormous masses of drift timber, the 
source of future beds of coal, its extensive and varied alluvial deposits, 
and its mighty mass of waters rolling sullenly along, like the flood of 
eternity !'—Audubon. p. 155. 


The following lively description of the Mocking-bird is from 
Wilson. 


‘ The ease, elegance and rapidity of his movements, the animation 
of his eye, and the intelligence he displays in listening and laying up 
lessons from almost every species of the feathered creation within his 
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hearing, are really surprising, and mark the peculiarity of his genius. 
To these qualities we may add that of a voice full, strong, and musical, 
and capable of almost every modulation, from the clear mellow tones of 
‘the Wood Thrush to the savage scream of the Bald Eagle. In measure 
and accent, he faithfully follows his originals. In force and sweetness 
of expression, he greatly improves upon them. In his native groves, 
mounted on the top of a tall bush or half-grown tree, in the dawn of 
dewy morning, while the woods are already vocal with a multitude of war- 
blers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent over everycompetitor. ‘The 
ear can listen to his music alone, to which that of all the others seems 
a mere accompaniment. Neither is this strain altogether imitative. His 
own native notes, which are easily distinguishable by such as are well 
acquainted with those of our various song birds, are bold and full, and 
varied seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of short expressions 
of two, three, or at the most five or six syllables ; generally interspersed 
with imitations, and all of them uttered with great emphasis and 
rapidity ; and continued, with undiminished ardour, for half an hour, 
or an hour, at a time.’ 

‘ In his domesticated state, when he commences his career of song, 
it is impossible to stand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog ; 
Cesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He 
squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about with 
hanging wings, and bristled feathers, clucking to protect its injured 
brood.—The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of 
a passing wheelbarrow, follow, with great truth and rapidity. He 
repeats the tune taught him by his master, though of considerable 
length, fully and faithfully. He runs over the quiverings of the 
Canary, and the clear whistlings of the Virginia Nightingale, or 
Red-bird, with such superior execution and effect, that the mortified 
songsters feel their own inferiority, and become altogether silent ; 
while Le seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubling his exertions.’ 

‘ This excessive fondness for variety, however, in the opinion of some, 
injures his song. His elevated imitations of the Brown Thrush are 
frequently interrupted by the crowing of cocks; and the warblings of 
the Blue-bird, which he exquisitely manages, are mingled with the 
screaming of swallows, or the cackling of hens; amidst the simple 
melody of the Robin, we are suddenly surprised by the shrill reitera- 
tions of the Whip-poor-will ; while the notes of the Killdeer, Blue 
Jay, Martin, Baltimore, and twenty others, succeed, with such 
imposing reality, that we look round for the originals, and discover, 
with astonishment, that the sole performer in this singular concert is 
the admirable bird now before us.’ 


The comparative merits of the mocking-bird and the night- 
ingale, have long been a verata quesiio. Wilson having 
never heard the latter, quotes authorities, and reasons. on the 
subject. Mr. Audubon declares roundly for the mocking-bird ; 
and Mr. Griffith seems to think that the matter really admits of 
no dispute,—it being all hollow for the nightingale. It is not 
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hard tosee that the question will never be settled, between the 
naturalists, poets, and ladies of both continents. 

Perhaps however no species of birds is calculated to impress 
the imagination with stronger ideas of the magnificence of the 
feathered creation, than the insignificant one of the pigeon, 
multiplied to such an amazing extent as it isin America. It 
would be one of the last kinds in which to look for sub- 
limity, and yet what an idea of grandeur and beauty is it not 
capable of communicating ! How great must be that power 
in whose hands weakness itself swells into such an object of 
wonder ! 


‘ In passing over the Barrens a few miles beyond Hardensburgh, I 
observed the pigeons flying from north-east to south-west, in greater 
numbers than I thought I had ever seen them before, and feeling an 
inclination to count the flocks that might pass within the reach of my 
eye in one hour, I dismounted, seated myself on an eminence, and 
began to mark with my pencil, making a dot for every flock that 
passed. In a short time finding the task which I had undertaken im- 
practicable, as the birds poured in in countless multitudes, I rose, and 
counting the dots then put down, found that 163 had been made in 
twenty-one minutes. I travelled on, and still met more the farther I 
proceeded. The air was literally filled with Pigeons; the light of 
noon-day was obscured as by an eclipse; the dung fell in spots, not 
unlike melted flakes of snow ; and the continued buzz of wings had-a 
tendency to lull my senses to repose.’ 

‘ Whilst waiting for dinner at Young’s inn, at the confluence of 
Salt River with the Ohio, I saw, at my leisure, immense legions still 
going by, with a front reaching far beyond the Ohio on the west, and 
the beech-wood forests directly on the east of me. Not a single bird 
alighted ; for not a nut or acorn was that year to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. They consequently flew so high, that different trials to 
reach them with a capital rifle proved ineffectual; nor did the reports 
disturb them in the least. 1 cannot describe to you the extreme beauty 
of their aerial evolutions, when a Hawk chanced to press upon the rear 
of a flock. At once, like atorrent, and with a noise like thunder, they 
rushed into a compact mass, pressing upon each other towards the 
centre. In these almost solid masses, they darted forward in undu- 
lating and angular lines, descended and swept close over the earth with 
inconceivable velocity, mounted perpendicularly so as to resemble a vast 
column, and, when high, were seen wheeling and twisting within 
their continued lines, which then resembled the coils of a gigantic 
serpent.’ 

* Before sunset I reached Louisv ille, distant from Hardensburgh, 55 
miles. The Pigeons were still passing in undiminished numbers, 
and continued to do so for three days i in succession.’ 

* % Po 

‘It is at interesting to see flock after flock performing 

exactly the same evolutions which had been traced as it were in the 
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air by a preceding flock. Thus, should a Hawk have charged ona 
group at acertain spot, the angles, curves, and undulations that have 
been described by the birds, in their efforts to escape from the dreaded 
talons of the plunderer, are undeviatingly followed by the next group 
that comes up. Should the bystander happen to witness one of these 
affrays, and, struck with the rapidity and elegance of the motions 
exhibited, feel desirous of seeing them repeated, his wishes will be 
gratified if he only remain in the place until the next group comes 
up.’ 

r It may not, perhaps, be out of place to attempt an estimate of the 
number of Pigeons contained in one of those mighty flocks, and of the 
quantity of food daily consumed by its members. The inquiry will 
tend to show the astonishing bounty of the great Author of Nature in 
providing for the wants of his creatures. Let us take a column of one 
mile in breadth, which is far below the average size, and suppose it 
passing over us without interruption for three hours, at the rate 
mentioned above of one mile in the minute. This will give us a 
parallelogram of 180 miles by 1, covering 180 square miles. Allowing 
two:pigeons to the square yard, we have 1,115,136,000 pigeons in one 
flock. As every pigeon daily consumes fully half a pint of food, the 
quantity necessary for supplying this vast multitude must be 8,712,000 
bushels per day.’ 

‘ As soon as the Pigeons discover a sufficiency of food to entice them 
to alight, they fly round in circles, —— the country below. 
During their evolutions, on such occasions, the dense mass which they 
form exhibits a beautiful appearance, as it changes its direction, now 
displaying a glistening sheet of azure, when the backs of the 
birds come simultaneously into view, and anon, suddenly presenting 
a mass of rich deep purple.’ 


These passages are fully corroborated by Wilson’s lively ac- 
count. ut it is not to be imagined that the pleasure of 
witnessing such sights has not its alloy. Itis not all plain- 
sailing with the naturalist in the woods. 


’ a pig of lead 
May hurt, God knows, the soundest head,’ 

and the lover of nature may be sometimes taken aback when he 
sees her in the shape of ‘immense solitary pine savannahs, 
through which the road winds among stagnant ponds, swarm- 
ing with alligators; dark sluggish creeks, of the colour of 
brandy, over which are thrown high wooden bridges, without 
railings, and so crazy and rotten as not only to alarm one‘s 
horse, but also the rider, and to make it a matter of thanks- 
giving to both when they get fairly over, without going through 
enormous cypress swamps which to a stranger have a striking 
desolate, and ruinous appearance.’ 

The great heron is a picturesque looking bird, but he has a 
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villainous taste in the choice of his habitation, a cedar swamp, 
which Wilson sketches. 


‘A front of tall and perfectly straight trunks, rising to the height 
of fifty or sixty feet without a limb, and crowded in every direction, 
their tops so closely woven together as to shut out the day, 
spreading the gloom of a perpetual twilight below. On a nearer ap- 
proach they are found to rise out of the water, which, from the im- 
pregnation of the fallen leaves and roots of the cedars, is of the 
colour of brandy. Amidst this bottom of congregated springs, the 
ruins of the former forest lie piled in every state of confusion. 
The roots, prostrate logs, and in many places the water, are covered 
with green mantling moss, while an undergrowth of laurel, fifteen or 
twenty feet high, intersects every opening so completely, as to render 
a passage through laborious and harassing beyond description ; at every 
step you either sink to the knees, clamber over fallen timber, squeeze 
yourself through between the stubborn laurels, or plunge to the middle 
in ponds made by the up-rooting of large trees, and which the green 
moss concealed from observation. In calm weather the silence 
of death reigns in these dreary regions ; a few interrupted rays of 
ligkt shoot across the gloom ; and unless for the occasional hollow 
screams of the Herons, and the melancholy chirping of one or two 
species of small birds, all is silence, solitude and desolation.’—Vol. 
3. p. 57. 


Let the reader now turn to Audubon, and observe the result of 
such studies upon the outward and inward man. 


‘ Returning as I then was from a tedious journey, and possessing 
little more than some drawings of rare birds and plants, I reached the 
tavern at Niagara Falls in such plight, as might have deterred many 
an individual from obtruding himself upon a circle of well-clad and 
perhaps well-bred society. Months had passed since the last of my 
linen had been taken from my body, and used to clean that useful 
companion, my gun. I was in fact covered just like one of the poorer 
classes of Indians, and was rendered even more disagreeable to the 
eye of civilized man, by not having, like them, plucked my beard, or 
trimmed my hairinany way. Had Hogarth been living, and there when I 
arrived, he could not have found a fitter subject for a Robinson Crusoe. 
My beard covered my neck in front, my hair fell much lower at my 
back, the leather dress which I wore had for months stood in need of 
repair, a large knife hung at my side, a rusty tin box containing my 
drawings and colours, and wrapped up in a worn-out blanket that 
had served me for a bed, was buckled to my shoulders. To every one 
I must have seemed immersed in the depths of poverty, perhaps de- 
spair. Nevertheless, as I cared little about my appearance during those 
happy rambles, I pushed into the sitting-room, unstrapped my little 
burden, and asked how soon breakfast would be ready.’ 

* * * * * 
I breakfasted amid a crowd of strangers who gazed and laughed at 
me, paid my bill, rambled about and admired the Falls for a while, saw 
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several young gentlemen sketching on cards the mighty mass of foam- 
ing waters, and walked to Buffalo, where I purchased new apparel and 
sheared my beard. I then enjoyed civilized life as much as, a month 
before, I had enjoyed the wildest solitudes and the darkest recesses of 
mountain and forest.— Audubon. p, 362. 


The following extract, which paints some of the privations 
and pleasures ornithologists are heir to, it is impossible not- 
withstanding its length, to omit. It is worth twenty such books 
as Mrs. Trollope indites ; and he ought not to excite envy, 
who is untouched by the picture of kindness, generosity, and 
affection it presents. Mr, Audubon, his son, and guide, had 
lost their way. 


‘ The rain fell in torrents; the thunder bellowed ; the lightning 
blazed. It was now evening, but the storm had brought perfect night, 
black and dismal. Our cart had no cover. Cold and wet, we sat 
silent and melancholy, with no better expectation than that of passing 
the night under the little shelter the cart could afford us.’ 


At length, they reach a small cabin, a tall fine-looking young 
man receives them at the door, and puts his young wife and their 
negro servants into motion to give them a welcome. 


‘ For my part, kind reader, knowing my countrymen as I do, I 
was not much struck at all this ; but my son, who had scarcely reached 
the age of fourteen, drew near to me, and observed how pleasant it 
was to have met with such good people—The young wife was already 
stirring with so much liveliness, that to have doubted for a moment 
that all she did was not a pleasure to her would have been impossible.— 
The woodsman remarked that it was a pity we had not chanced to come 
that day three weeks ; “‘ for,” said he, “ it was our wedding-day, and 
father gave us a good house-warming, and you might have fared better ; 
but, however, if you can eat bacon and eggs, and a broiled chicken, you 
shall have that. I have no whisky in the house, but father has some 
capital cider, and Pll go over and bring a keg of it.” I asked 
how far off his father lived. ‘‘ Only three miles, Sir, and I'll be back 
before Eliza has cooked your supper.” Off he went accordingly, and 
the next moment the galloping of his horse washeard. The rain fell 
in torrents, and now I also became struck with the kindness of our 
host.’ 

‘To all appearance, the united ages of the pair under whose roof we 
had found shelter did not exceed two score. Their means seemed 
barely sufficient to render them comfortable, but the generosity of 
their young hearts had no limits. The cabinwas new. The logs of which 
it was formed were all of the tulip-tree, and were nicely pared. Every 
part was beautifully clean. Even the coarse slabs of wood that formed 
the floor looked as if newly washed and dried. Sundry gowns and 
petticoats of substantial homespun hung from the logs that formed 
one of the sides of the cabin, while the other was covered with articles 
of male attire. A large spinning-wheel, with rolls of wool and cotton, 
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occupied one corner. In another was a small cupboard, containing the 
little stock of new dishes, cups, plates, and tin pans. The table was 
small also, but quite new, and as bright as polished walnut could be. 
The only bed that I saw was of domestic manufacture, and the coun- 
terpane proved how expert the young wife was at spinning and 
weaving. A fine rifle ornamented the chimney-piece. The fire- 
place was of such dimensions that it looked as if it had been purposely 
constructed for holding the numerous progeny expected to result from 
the happy union.’ 

‘The black boy was engaged in grinding some coffee. Bread was pre- 
pared by the fair hands of the bride, and placed on a flat board in front 
of the fire. The bacon and eggs already murmured and spluttered in the 
frying-pan, and a pair of chickens puffed and swelled on a gridiron 
over the embers, in front of the hearth. The cloth was laid, and every 
thing an a when the clattering of hoofs announced the return of 
the husband. In he came, bearing a two-gallon keg of cider. His 
eyes sparkled with pleasure as he said, “‘ Only think, Eliza; father 
wanted to rob us of the strangers, and was for coming here to ask 
them to his own house, just as if we could not give them enough our- 
selves ; but here’s the drink—Come gentlemen, sit down, and help 
yourselves.” ; 

‘ The wife now resumed her spinning, and the husband filled a jug 
with the sparkling cider, and, seated by the blazing fire, was drying 
his clothes. The happiness he enjoyed beamed from his eye, as 
at my request he proceeded to give us an account of his affairs and 
prospects, which he did in the following words :—* I will be twenty- 
two next Christmas day,” said our host; ‘‘ My father came from 
Virginia when young, and settled on the large tract of land where 
he yet lives, and where with hard working he has done well. There 
were nine children of us. Most of them are married and settled 
in the neighbourhood. The old man has divided his lands among 
some of us, and bought others for the rest. The land where I am he 
gave me two years ago, and a finer piece is not easily to be found. I 
have cleared a couple of fields, and planted an orchard. Father gave 
me a stock of cattle, some hogs, and four horses, with two Negro boys. 
I camped here for most of the time when clearing and planting, and 
when about to marry the young woman you see at the wheel, father 
helped me in raising this hut. My wife, as luck would have it, had a 
Negro also, and we have begun the world as well off as most folks, 
and, the Lord willing, may—but, gentlemen, you don't eat ; do help 
yourselves.” , 

‘ Supper over, we all neared the fire, and engaged in conversation. 
At length our kind host addressed his wife as follows :—* Eliza, the 
gentlemen would like to lie down, I guess. What sort of bed can you 
fix for them?” Eliza looked up with a smile, and said : ‘‘ Why, Willy, 
we will divide the bedding, and arrange half on the floor, on which 
we can sleep very well, and the gentlemen will have the best we can 
spare them.” ‘To this arrangement I immediately objected, and pro- 


posed lying on a blanket by the fire, but neither Willy nor Eliza 
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would listen. So they arranged a part of their bedding on the floor, 
on which, after some debate, we at length settled. —Audubon, p. 384. 


The next morning the strangers are detained for breakfast, 
and then shown to the high road by their good-natured host, 
Mr. Speed. 

Even among birds, corruption though swallowed, is not certain 
of digestion. It may be read with interest, how the vulture is 
pursued by the eagle and compelled to disgorge his booty. 


‘ Near the city of Natchez on the Mississipi, many vultures were 
engaged in devouring the body and entrails of a dead horse, when a 
white-headed eagle accidentally passing by, the vultures all took wing, 
one among the rest with a portion nearly swallowed, and the remain- 
ing part about a yard in length dangling in the air. The eagle 
instantly marked him and gave chase. The poor vulture tried in vain 
to disgorge, [consenting, it would appear, to give up his vested interest], 
when the eagle coming up, seized the loose end of the gut and dragged 
the bird along for twenty or thirty yards, much against its will, until 
both fell to the ground, when the eagle struck the vulture, and ina 
few moments killed him, after which he swallowed the delicious 
morsel.’ —Aududon, p. 163. 


Observe moreover, the similarity to conservative tactic in the 
following trait. There is nothing new under the sun; and 
Delaware might stand for Middlesex. 


‘ A man in the state of Delaware, a few years since, observing some 
Turkey-buzzards regaling themselves upon the carcass of a horse, 
which was in a highly putrid state, conceived the design of making a 
captive of one, to take home for the amusement of his children. He 
cautiously approached, and springing upon the unsuspicious group, 
grasped a fine plump fellow in his arms, and was bearing off his prize 
in triumph ; when lo! the indignant Vulture disgorged such a torrent 
of filth in the face of our hero, that it produced all the effects of the 
most powerful emetic, and for ever cured him of his inclination for 
Turkey-buzzards.'—Wilson, vol. iii. 238. 


Neither are birds without their political unions and a sort of 
ress. The fish-hawks unite to chase the bald eagle from their 
ace. The little birds adopt a system of exposure to guard 
against the depredations of their foe the owl. On these occa- 
sions, the blue jay takes the lead. 


* OF all birds he is the most bitter enemy to the Owl. No sooner 
has he discovered the retreat of one of these, than he summons 
the whole feathered fraternity to his assistance, who surround the 
glimmering solitaire, and attack him from all sides, raising such a 
shout as may be heard, in a still day, more than half a mile off. When 
in my hunting excursions I have passed near this scene of tumult, I 
imagined to myself that I heard the insulting party venting their 
respective charges with all the virulency of a Billingsgate mob ; the owl, 
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meanwhile, returning every compliment with a broad goggling stare. 
The war becomes louder and louder, and the owl at length forced to 
betake himself to flight, is followed by the whole train of his perse- 
cutors, until driven beyond the boundaries of their jurisdiction..— 
Wilson, vol. i. p. 5. 

Extracts as lively and instructive as any quoted, might 
continue to be given. Pages might be yet filled from Wilson, 
and from Mr. Audubon’s notices of the people and the 
scenery. Enough however has been done to enable the reader 
to form an opinion of the pleasure he may expect from these 
books. The sense of their merit will not be the less when 
it is considered, that they must contribute to produce still 
kindlier feelings towards a people so nearly allied to us by 
blood, and with whom it is our interest to cherish every affec- 
tionate relation. 





Arr. X.— Practical Rules, for producing Harmonic Notes on the 
Violin, with a Theoretical Explanation of the manner in which 
Musical Notes, Natural and Harmonic, are produced by Vibrating 
Strings. Composed and Arranged by an Amateur.—Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Oct. 1831. London; Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 
201, Regent Street. Music folio, pp. 13. 


' (DHE exquisite manner in which Paganini has executed such 

varied passages on the Violin by means of Harmonics,’ has 
stirred up the dry bones of the practical musicians to desire to 
know something of the rationale of their art. The ‘ Amateur’ 
therefore is evidently to be thanked, who puts himself forward 
as the agent for dispersing information ; and all observations on 
his work must be considered as directed by the wish to advance 
the accomplishment of his design. 

After a Preface commencing with the words quoted in the last 
paragraph, the ‘ Amateur’ proceeds to ‘ Practical Rules for pro- 
ducing Harmonic Notes, interspersed with examples, in the 
shape of well-known airs with a line of accompaniment in 
harmonic notes; and then proceeds to‘ an Account of the 
Theory of the Vibrations of Musical Strings explaining the 
Ee of Harmonic Notes on any Stringed Instrument.’ 

‘he query upon which is, whether the ‘ Theory’ had not better 
have preceded, as being the natural and practically efficient key 
to the execution of the ‘ Rules.’ , 

The whole theory or principle of finding and producing the 
harmonic notes is in reality very simple, and such as might be 
communicated to any intelligent child in two or three short 
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lessons. If the author of the ‘ Political Register’ had been born 
and bred a professional musician, (as among the possible freaks 
of fortune why should he not ?), he would have set the hope of 
his family before him, and said, 

* My dear little Son,’ 

‘You are to get your bread by playing on the violin. It will 
therefore be exceedingly useful to you to know all that can be 
known about the harmonic notes ; by which means you may not 
only get your bread, but be able to secure its being well buttered 
also. A violin-player is worth a great deal more, when he knows 
all about the harmonic notes; and in fact, since the appear- 
ance of Paganini, the chances are, that a player who does not 
know it, will be worth nothing at all.’ 

‘ Do you know what an aliquot part is? I am sure you do 
not. If you have a cake or an apple, and divide it equally 
among your companions, whether they be éwo, three, four, or 
any other number; then the thing is said to be divided into 
aliquot parts,—“ aliquot” being a word in the old Latin language 
meaning ‘‘some certain number or other,” and implying here 
that the thing is divided into equal parts of “some certain 
number or other.” But if you were to divide it among the same so 
that their shares should not be all alike,—or if you were to give 
each an equal piece, but there should be a piece left after all 
which was not equal to one of the pieces you had given away, 
but was greater or less,—then the thing would be divided into 
parts, but not into aliquot parts. Now then, my dear little son, 
you know what is meant by dividing a string into aliquot parts.’ 

‘ Tell me now, how you would begin to show me the different 
places in which a string can be divided into aliquot parts. You 
would first show me the middle point, which divides it into two 
equal parts. Then you would divide the string, with your eye 
or with a pair of compasses, into three equal parts, and show me 
the two points of division between them. Next you would 
divide it in the same way into four equal parts, and show me 
the three points of division. And so on, for five, six, seven, eight, 
and as many more as you liked to continue. These then, you 
would say,—both those I have made and those I might make if 
I liked,—are the points that divide the string into aliquot parts. 
And if you pleased, you might mark them by writing under 
each point of division the figure which shows how many equal 
parts the string is divided into,—as for instance a 2 under the 
point where the string is divided into two,a 3 under each of the 
points which divide it into three; and soon. And indeed it 
will be better that you should do this; for then you cannot 
help observing, that sometimes more figures than one will fall on 
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the same place,—as for instance when the string is divided into 
four, one of the marks 4 will fall on the same place as the 
division into 2 ; when it is divided into six, one of the marks 6 
will fall on the same place that was previously marked 2, and two 
more on places that were marked 3; and soon. All of which 
will be wanted another time.’ 

‘Now if you touch the string gently with the finger at the 
distance of any aliquot part from the bridge, (mind I said from 
the bridge, not at any of the divisions into aliquot parts, but at 
the distance of one of them from the bridge*), and at the same 
time pull the string or draw the bow across between this point 
and the bridge, you will seea curious thing. The string will divide 
itself into all the aliquot parts of which the point touched by the 
finger makes one,—into two, or into three, or into four, as the 
case may be,—and every one of them will move by itself, as if it 
was a little string held fast at the two ends ; the sound produced 
being the same that would be made, by pressing the string down 
to the neck at the point touched, in the common way. If the divi- 
sions are few, as two or three, this may be seen distinctly enough 
by the eye. But where this is not the case, it may be shown to 
be the fact by laying a little bit of paper on the string while it 
is sounded ; and if this is laid on any of the points of division 
into aliquot parts, whether on the one nearest the bridge or any 
of its fellows, it will lie still and not be thrown off, but if it is 
laid anywhere else, it will be thrown off directly, which shows, 
that the points of division are at rest, and the others are not.’ 

‘If you want to know how or why this curious thing takes 
place, ] will tell you as nearly as I can ; but remember I do not 
pledge myself that this is the reason, but only that I think it 
very likely to be the reason, and this principally because I know 
no other way in which it can be brought about. And this way 
is, that when one portion of the string is moving in one direction, 
as for instance from me towards you, the next portion of the string 
is moving at the same time in the contrary direction, or from you 
to me; and so with the other portions, whatever their number 
may be. In this manner it seems possible that the points of 
division should be kept at rest, and in any other manner it 
seems to be not possible ; and therefore, since the fact is before us 
that the points of division remain at rest, I conclude that it is 
in this way it takes place. This is what the fee/osofers would 
call a syllogism. And because this sort of balance can only be 





_ * Awriter in a weekly paper has attacked the statement on this point 
ina ety | Article (on Gardiner’s Music of Nature, No. XXXIV for Oct. 
1832. p. 359, Note) ; manifestly not taking time to understand what was said. 
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kept up by the portions of the string moving backwards and 
forwards (which the same sort of people call vibrating) in equal 
times or with equal quickness, vod this again cannot take nt 
unless the moving portions of the string are of equal length,— 
it follows that this sort of motion in parts or portions of the 
string, can only take place when those parts or portions are of 
equal length which seems to be the reason why the experiment 
will only answer when the point touched is one that divides the 
string into aliquot parts.’ 

. But this is not all; for there is a more curious thing still. 
And that is, that if you touch the string at any other of the 
points of division into aliquot parts, (by which I mean any other 
than the point of division nearest to the bridge), the string will 
divide itself in the self-same way,—always with the exception 
(now mind the exception) of the cases in which the point touched 
falls in with a point in some simpler mode of division that has gone 
before. For instance, you remember observing, that when the 
string was divided into four equal parts, one of the points marked 
4 fell on the same place as the division into 2. Touching the 
string therefore in this place, must make the same sound it did 
before ; which is a different sound from that which it makes 
when touched at the other two points of division into4. And 
in like manner in other cases. But when this agreement 
with some simpler mode of division does not interfere, all the 
— of division on being touched produce the same sound. 

or example, if the division be into five equal parts, inasmuch as 
none of these will coincide with any of the simpler modes of 
division, there must be four points in the string, any one of 
which being touched will produce the same harmonic sound.’ 

‘ But if you want to know how and why this still more curious 
thing takes place, I can only tell you in a roundabout sort of 
way as before. If you divide the string, for example, into five 
equal parts, and touch any of the four points of division you 
chuse,—you check and finally prevent the continuance of any 
motion at the point touched, though at the same time it would 
appear that the touching (which to make the experiment answer, 
must be very light) is not a to hinder the shaking, or as 
the learned people call it the vibration, given at one end, from 
being communicated past the point of touch. If instead of 
touching the string lightly, you were to lay hold of it with 
a pair of pincers, then the experiment would fail altogether; 
the reason of which may be concluded to be, because the 
motion is prevented from being at all communicated beyond 
the point laid hold of. In fact the art,—for there is an art in 
everything, from scraping the grains off a cob of Indian corn to 
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sounding a musical string, whatever the difference in importance 
and dignity of the two things may be,—appears to consist in 
touching the string in such a manner, and with such a degree of 
pressure, as shall allow the motion given by pulling or bowing, 
to be communicated past the finger, and yet shall check and 
finally prevent the continuance of all motion, or as it was called 
before vibration, that is not consistent with the point which is 
touched remaining at rest. Now if you consider carefully, 
you will see that the only way in which motion can go on and 
this point remain at rest, is by the string’s dividing itself into 
the five equal portions, the movements of which shall balance 
each other as before described. It does not indeed follow, that 
because the motion could go on in no other way, it must neces- 
sarily go on in this; but we have the evidence of fact that it 
does go on in this; and the knowledge of the reasons why it 
could not go on in any other, is at all events very useful to make 
us remember what the effect is that is produced, and how.’ 
‘The next thing is to be able to tell what all the sounds thus 
produced are. Now you remember that when you were a very 
little boy, I showed you, that if you stop a string by pressing it 
down hard in the middle you produce its Octave ; where the 
two sounds (of the original string and its half) are such 
sounds as are produced by a man and a child when they sing 
the same tune together, but in very different pitches of 
voice ;—that if instead of shortening the string in this manner 
by the half, you shorten it by a third part, you produce 
the sound which musicians have called the Fifth; if you 
shorten it by a fourth part you produce the Fourth ; if by the 
fifth part, the Major Third; if by the sixth part, the Minor 
Third ; with a great deal more which it is not necessary to 
mention now ;—and I told you too, that the intervals from one 
of these sounds to another were not the same, or such as to 
allow of beginning on any you please and making the others 
serve in the places they happen to fall in, which is attempted 
to be done by what is called Temperament, a thing that you as 
a violin-player should hold in as much scorn, as an invitation to 
cut off your two legs, for the sake of trying how pleasant it is to 
hop on wooden ones. If then you want to know what sound any 
of the harmonics really is, you have only to do this ;—Double 
the distance from the bridge to the nearest of the points of 
division into aliquot parts, over and over, till you get to 
some length that when pressed down in the common way 
makes a note which you know, as the Octave, the. Fifth, &c. ; 
and then the harmonic will be this note, only raised by as 
many octaves as there have been doublings, For example, if you 
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touch the thickest or G string of the violin so as to bring out the 
harmonic at one fifth of its length from the bridge, and want to 
know what note this is,—doubling this length once makes two- 
fifths of the whole string, and doubling it again makes four-fifths, 
and four-fifths pressed down in the common way make the Major 
Third or B ; therefore the harmonic produced is B two octaves 
higher than the B on the thickest string, or the same sound as 
the first B on the thinnest or E string. And in like manner in 
other cases.’ 

‘ The examination of all the diferent possible harmonic notes 
might evidently be carried a long way; and it would be very 
useful to do it if you were intended for a trumpeter, for all the 
notes on the Trumpet or French Horn are harmonic notes. But 
wor playing on the violin, as much as is given above appears to be 
sufficient. It will enable you to trace all the principal harmonic 
sounds, and in fact all that on the violin are of any practical 
use ; for though there is no absolute end of the number of har- 
monic notes, inasmuch as you may divide the string into a hun- 
dred parts if you please, and then into a hundred-and-one,—yet 
after the division into five or into six, the sounds on the violin 
become so feeble as to be of no use except as matters of experiment 
and curiosity. And it will have this further good effect, that it 
will make you cease to marvel and to wonder, at finding the 
harmonic sounds on the same string grow sometimes deeper 
and sometimes shriller, as you move your finger from the bilge 
towards the head,—as if there was some mystery in it that 
anybody could not learn in half an hour when they set about 
it properly.’ 

* Suppose now you could stop some tune (as for instance 
“ God save the King” ) on one string of the violin as for example 
the fourth, with your first or second finger, and at the same time 
always touch the stopped string gently with the little finger of 
the same hand at one quarter of the way to the bridge so as to 
bring out the harmonic note ;—is it not plain that you would play 
the tune, only in the Double Octave, or two octaves higher than 
if played by the simple stopping on the fourth string? There 
is no doubt that this is very hard, especially for a little boy ; it 
is almost as bad as playing on two violins at once. But still 
the thing can be done. And if instead of touching with the 
little finger at the quarter of the way to the bridge, you should 
touch at the third, the fifth, or the sixth of the way, you would 
bring out notes that were not Double Octaves to the sound that 
would be made by simply pressing down the first finger, but other 
sounds, which you have it in your power to calculate ; all of 
which might by possibility be very useful, but the other was 
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mentioned as being the simplest. If you asked me what is the 
use of playing anything in Double Octaves in this manner, or 
in any other of the harmonic notes,—I should answer, First, 
because these harmonic notes have a very fine and pure sound,— 
they do not squall like the sounds made by pressing the strings 
to the finger-board very near the bridge ;—Secondly, because it 
is much easier to make the sounds in tune in this manner, than 
by trying to make them by stopping near the bridge,—for where 
the string is so short, the smallest error in the stopping becomes 
sensible in proportion ;—Thirdly because, (as it is not necessary 
to be always playing in harmonics), they may be mixed up with the 
common notes of the violin, and save an immensity of trouble 
in jumping from one end of the instrument to the other to find 
the high notes. Look, for instance, at an old-fashioned fiddler 
playing on the second string, and wanting (suppose) A in alto ; 
and see what a leap he will make to find it on the first 
string, and what a horrible screech he will bring out after all, 
when he might produce the note in the most perfect tune and tone 
by only touching the second open string that he is on already, 
harmonically at a fourth of the way from the head to the 
bridge, or at the same place that he would stop D on the 
second string.’ 

In some such way as this, it is conceived it would be very 
practicable to instil a theory of the harmonic notes, which should 
be highly useful as a stepping-stone to the practice. After this, the 
first proceeding would seem to be, to show the pupil how he may 
play any tune in the harmonic Double Octaves, to wit by always 
touching harmonically at the quarter of the oy | to the bridge ;— 
next how he may play it in the Octave to the Fifth, by touching 
at a third of the way to the bridge (in which, if his fingers are 
too short for application in the commonest position of the hand, 
he must practise in one of the positions nearer to the bridge) ; 
—after this, if chosen, to play in the Double Octave to the 
Major Third, by touching at a fifth part of the way; and 
subsequently, to go from one of these kinds of harmonics to 
another, in any manner that may be deemed calculated either 
for practice or effect. 

The author, in his ‘ Practical Rules,’ writes a note (as for 
instance the lowest G on the violin), and then a note (as low C) 
above it, in the manner used for representing a chord ; his meaning 
being that the string is to be touched harmonically in the place 
which would stop the C, and thereby produce [not C, but ] Dou- 
ble Octave G ; and in the same way for the A, B, &c. in succes- 
sion. It would appear to be simpler, to indicate once for all, that 
the desired notes are to be produced by touching the string always 
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at the fourth part of the way from the first finger to the bridge ; 
for this is the real principle on which the thing is done, and the 
introducing the C at all is only an incumbrance. Instead 
therefore of writing C in the manner of a chord, a better way 
would have been to write the Double Octave G, or as the 
music-masters call it ‘G above the lines,’ and in the same 
manner for the A, B, &c. that follow ; adding some expression 
common to all,—as for instance the simple one of drawing a 
slanting straight line that should lie always one-fourth of the 
way from the lower set of notes towards the upper,— to 
indicate that the upper set of notes are to be made out of the 
lower, by always touching harmonically at one-fourth of the 
way to the bridge. And in like manner in other cases, 
Everything must have a beginning; and there can be no 
doubt that by the perseverance of different professors, babes 
and sucklings will in a short time talk of the harmonic notes, 
as familiarly as of their playthings. 





Art. XI.—Reflections upon Tithes, with a Plan for a General Commuta- 
tion of the same. By George Henry Law, D.D. F.R.S. & F.A.S. 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells—London ; Rodwell, Rivington. 
8vo. pp. 27. Oct. 1832. 


Reverend Father in God has come in with a flag of truce 
~™ on the subject of the Tithes. Let him be treated with the 
best of everything; that he may go away with a favourable 
impression of the strength and good-humour of the side he came 
to parley with. 

‘ That Tithes, are at present an objectionable, and impolitic mode 
of provision for the Clergy, is a fact, very generally acknowledged,— 
and deplored.’ 

Good. There is hope for the Church ; if she has been brought 
to deplore. 

‘ It is due however to the cause of truth, and justice, to observe, 
that this circumstance has been in no degree occasioned, by the 
Ministers of our Established Church, but, on the contrary, is by none 
more deeply regretted, than it is by them.’ 


Not quite so certain. But a missive must not be sifted too 
hardly ; he naturally speaks for moderate men like himself. 
Nevertheless there are recollections, of those but for whose 
raging, the Church might have been at this moment enjoying 
herself in Wright’s or Dessin’s hotel, instead of being half 
channel over in the very worst of weather. 
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‘ The present system has been alleged to be unfair, inasmuch as the 
amount of the value of Tithes is far greater now, than it was, at the 
time of their first institution. Since that period the produce has much 
increased from the increased expense and labour of cultivation. 
According, therefore, to the industry and capital expended on the soil, 
is the sum now received by the owner of the Tithes :—a mode of 
payment which, as it has formed the ground of animadversion, the 
Ministers of our Church would naturally rejoice at seeing altered.’ 

‘ Hence, the demand of Tithe must have very frequently put a stop 
to the increasing improvement of the scil. The public, consequently, 
as well as the proprietors are losers by the system.’—p. 5. 


It is pleasing, to receive these admissions from the hostile 
side ;—at least to those who in their hearts seek only justice 
and ensue it. This comes of political economy, and fighting 
out the question with stout old mathematics, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left for any man’s interest or any man’s 
desires. When the Bishop of London appealed to radical 
organs in the House of Lords and Lord King intimated his 
assent,—it was clear that on the point of Tithes the game 
was finished, and that there wanted nothing but well-meaning 
commissioners from the two sides to meet, and settle the whole 
to mutual advantage*. 





* Since so much has been gained on this point by the union consequent 
on standing upon mathematical truth, it is grief to see a valuable 
Northern ally bringing forward at this time the somewhat arriérée doctrine 
of Tithes being paid by the consumer in the price of corn. 

The observations on the extracts from Professor Senior (Tait’s Ed. Mag. 
No. IX, p. 316), appear founded on not distinguishing between a partial 
diminution of prices (calculated elsewhere as amounting to fourpence a 
quarter, and arising out of the accidental fact of there being a small belt 
of inferior land that was kept out of cultivation hy the tithe), and a dimi- 
nution to the amount produced by deducting the value of the whole tithe. 
It is easy to confound these together; and it appears they fave been 
confounded. 

What Mr. Senior has stated is, that if Tithes were removed tomorrow, 
there would be a fall of prices to a certain amount (say, for distinctness, 
fourpence a quarter) ; but that this fall would only be temporary, and 
those who expected the consequence to be that corn should thenceforward 
to all time be fourpence cheaper, would be disappointed. He has not said 
that it would not he a good, as a dinner is a good; but he has said that it 
is only one dinner however good, and that a man will not go in the strength 
of that meat for ever. If he has endeavoured unduly to depreciate the 
importance of one dinner, he is wrong; but it is suspected the fact exists 
principally in the imagination of the commentator. 

he conclusion that if Tithes were removed, their value would be 
deducted from the price of corn, may be traced altogether to defective and 
‘ pre-posterous’ notions of the cause of price. The price of an article has 
no connexion whatever with the cost of production, except so far as the 
producers themselves operate upon the price by bringing a greater or less 
quantity into the market. If aman should bring corn into the market and 
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‘An act for facilitating a ‘‘ Composition” for Tithes, and of a 
nature somewhat similar to that above-mentioned [Bishop Tomline’s 
plan of a Corn-Rent], was brought into Parliament, during the last 
Session, by our most Rev. Metropolitan. By this measure it was 
intended to be enacted, that an Incumbent, “‘ with the consent of the 
owners of two third parts in value of the Land subject to Tithes,” should 
appoint Commissioners, and make agreements for a Composition 
Money, to be charged for any term, ‘ which did not exceed twenty- 





declare with perfect truth that every grain of it had cost him sixpence to 
produce by some unheard-of process, he would not thereby persuade 
anybody to give him a penny more per quarter than the price of vulgar 
corn. If a man should find a vein of gold as easily dug as coal, he 
would not get a penny less per ounce than for the gold which is brought 
with great labour from Peru, as long as he did not = down prices 
by sensibly increasing the quantity in the market. The wants of men 
and the necessity of dividing the existing stock, are what create prices ; 
and the producer, instead of creating prices, cuts them down by always 
bringing into the market the largest quantity that will increase his 
individual gains. 

If tithes were abolished tomorrow and rent also, it could not cause a 
given’ quantity of corn to sell for less in the market than before ; 
and therefore the only consequence would be, that the tenant would be 
rent and tithe-owner, and put both contentedly into his pocket. But 
the opponent will probably say, that the fact of his pocketting these in- 
creased sums, would enable andinduce him to grow more corn. And here is 
the error. The corn grown now, is precisely the maximum quantity which 
it is anybody’s interest to grow; and this maximum will not be altered 
(except by the fourpenny matter so often mentioned) by swallowing up 
both rent and tithe-owner in the tenant. To ask him to grow more, would 
be to ask him to grow an increased quantity of corn for a less total 
return ; and that he will not do. The mistake is in thinking, that because 
the tenant is to have more money, he will grow more corn. And its found- 
ation lies, in the want of clear ideas of what it is that stops the increase of 
corn where it does, under the existing system. If the tenant should find 
some morning, that his landlord had died and left him the estate, or a lay 
tithe-owner the tithe, would he set about growing more corn on the land in 
consequence? Nota grain; except the quantity christened ‘ fourpenny.’ 
And the same answer may be made to the plea, that though the remission 
of tithe on one farm might enable the owner of the land to add to his rent, 
the remission on all farms would not. It would not be anybody’s interest 
to grow a grain more corn than before ;—eacepting the ‘ fourpenny.’ 

The argument from the price of corn in a new country, is only, as before, 
a mistaking of the rise of price consequent on the operation of tithe upon 
the land kept out of cultivation by it, for a rise equal to the value of the 
tithe on the whole land which then or at any future time becomes exposed 
to its operation. 

By ‘ ultra-Malthusianism’ and ‘ Malthusianism run mad,’ is supposed 
to be meant the disposition to disparage certain advantages on the ground 
of their being temporary ; as if human life was not made up of the accumu- 
lation of such. This tendency has been commented on in the case of one 
of the authors mentioned in the Article from Ediaburgh (West. Rev. No. 
XXXIII, p. 29) ; and is not known to be attributable to any of the others. 
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one years.” But this Bill for Composition, appears to be in one, and 
that a most important point, far less eligible, than the Bill for Com- 
mutation. By the latter Tithes are commuted, and without any pro- 
spective alteration. By Composition the ascertainment of the value 
of the Tithes, would be an evil continually recurring. Thus would 
all those feelings be kept alive, which form the ground of dissention 
between the Clergyman and his Parishioners, and tend to diminish 
his means of doing good among them,’—p. 9. 


And thus also, which is as important as the other, would be 
virtually secured the continuance of that pressure upon agri- 
culture, which it is one of the first objects of a Commutation of 
Tithes to remove. All struggles for prospective valuations, are 
struggles for indirectly preserving the right of condemning a 
belt of inferior land to sterility, and preventing the application 
of a portion of culture to the rest. It is very agreeable, 
therefore, to find the present parlementaire distinctly giving up 
this point. 

Corn-Rents and temporary commutations being thus disposed 
of, the author proceeds 


‘to propose.that mode of remuneration for the Clergy, which, 
after a long and anxious consideration of the subject, appears to 
himself to be the most secure, the most unvarying, and, in every 


point of view, the least objectionable plan, for a general Commutation 
of Tithes. And this is—by a Commutation in Land: the arguments 
for, and against which, he will now proceed to consider.’ 

‘In the first place, then, an allotment of land in lieu of Tithes, 
would at once put an end to all those adverse interests and feelings, 
which so frequently occasion a collision between the Clergyman and 
his flock. Whether the rent be paid to the Clergyman, or to any 
other Proprietor, can make no sort of difference to the parishioners : 
except, indeed, that terms, somewhat more moderate, might be 
expected, and would probably be obtained, in the one case, rather 
than in the other. Experience, we think, without any charge of 
partiality, would bear us out in this assertion.’ 

‘ In the next place, Land, in a great degree, regulates the price of 
all things else. According to the amount of land possessed by any 
one, is the relative place which he maintains in the ranks of society. 
Ages, after ages, may roll away; whilst the Lord of the soil still 
continues to retain his pristine influence and station. Thus, the 
proprietor of the Church Allotment also, would, amidst all the 
changes of time and circumstances, be equally enabled to preserve 
his relative condition in the Community, and to throw around his 
family all those means of respectability, those proprieties of ap- 
pearance, which the due upholding of the Clerical character so 
obviously requires. The parishioners moreover would look up with 
increased respect to a Clerical Proprietor of the soil, who lived among, 
and had the means of letting land, and dispensing favours to them. 
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Thus, might industry be rewarded, and merit brought forward. Thus 
might the preacher of the Gospel illustrate, by his life, the precepts he 
delivers ; and prove himself to be, both in word and deed—a Father 
to his People.’ 

‘ That a change of such national magnitude and importance, could 
not be accomplished without very considerable difficulties and objec- 
tions, is what every one at all conversant with statistical subjects must 
be naturally led to expect. The obstacles however which present 
themselves, are by no means insurmountable. One, among others, 
which has been most strongly urged, is, the throwing so large a 
quantity of land into mortmain. But a greater degree of weight 
has been given to this objection, than what, in fairness of reasoning, 
it is justly entitled to. ‘The main, indeed the sole object of the 
Legislature on this point should be, to provide, that the earth be 
rendered as productive, as, in its nature, it is capable of being made. 
The intention of the Mortmain Act was, to prevent the Clergy from 
availing themselves of the superstitious feelings of the people, and 
thus too much augmenting the revenues and power of the Church. 
This principle however, would in no degree be infringed upon, by the 
adoption of the proposed plan. Neither can any fair argument be 
raised, against land being vested in the hands of Churchmen, which 
might not, with equal weight be advanced, against its being accu- 
mulated in the hands of any lay proprietors.’—p. 10. 


It is possible that in a stage of society where the division into 
landlord and farmer was less distinct than at present, loss and 
evil might arise from land accumulating in the hands of parties 
who were likely to cultivate it carelessly or imperfectly. But 
since the improvements given to the invention of tenants, it may 
be suspected that the outcry about morimain is a tinkling 
cymbal. The Fellows of a College, for example, may not be as 
keen landlords as devised the Board of Agriculture. But what 
follows, but that their tenants have the benefit? It would be 
found on inquiry, that a college farm is a thing quite worth 
handing from father to son ; which does away with the possible 
objection, that tenants not looked after will exhaust the land. 
A landlord may exhaust the land, if he likes ; and why should 
such a tenant do it any more than a landlord? Before, there- 
fore, it can be shown that mortmain of this kind causes any 
general damage, it must be proved that the tenants of the mort- 
main are to be inferior in knowledge and conduct to other man- 
agers of land. 


‘ Another objection has been brought forward, from the supposed 
difficulty of procuring a sufficient quantity of land in each parish, in 
exchange for the Tithe. ‘That in some parishes this obstacle would 
exist, there can be no doubt. The fact however is, that the want of 
land has never yet formed any bar to a Commutation, whenever this 
mode has been agreed upon by the legislature. Where however, land 
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cannot immediately be procured, the amount of the sale of ‘Tithes 
might, in the mean time, be invested in the funds, and the interest of 
the same paid, by his Majesty’s Commissioners, to each Parochial 
Minister.’ 

‘ Neither is it at all necessary, that the land to be purchased should 
be confined to the parish itself. One thing only appears to be requi- 
site, that a sufficient quantity of Glebe be procured, for the conveni- 
ence and cultivation of the Parochial Incumbent. The main purchase 
might, without much inconvenience, be situated at some little distance 
from the parish.’ 

‘ The real value of the Tithes would, we doubt not, amount toa 
sum, far exceeding the computation at which they are generally 
estimated. But nothing unreasonable would, we have just grounds to 
believe, be expected by the Clergy. With much greater pleasure 
would they receive a smaller remuneration, cheerfully paid, rather 
than a much larger amount, advanced unwillingly, and with discon-. 
tent.’—p. 13. 

‘In the last place, it may be objected that the proposed Commuta- 
tion will not be acceded to by the Proprietors of land. The answer, 
however, is clear and conclusive. The Proprietors of estates will be 
determined in their acceptance or rejection of the terms proposed, by 
motives of self-interest, and by those alone. Now the amount which 
they would yearly save, by the non-payment of Tithes, would certainly 
exceed in value the annual rent of that proportion of their estates, 
which they might deem it advisable to sell, for the redemption of 
their Tithes. On this point, therefore, independently of all other 
considerations, there can be little doubt as to the ultimate decision of 
the Land Proprietors.’—p. 21. 


This appears to be a correct abstract of the Bishop’s proposal. 
It may be considered as identical, as far as it goes, with Pro- 
fessor Senior’s; though that contains further details on the 
mode in which the management of such lands might be advant- 
ageously conducted*, 

All this seems perfectly fair and well-meant; and ought to 
be met in a similar spirit. There is no fraud visible in it, 
aboye, below, nor between the folds. In this way there is no 
doubt that the economical as well as the moral evils arising 
from the peculiar form in which the provision for the Church 
is levied, might be done away and leave a surplus of pecuniary 
profit to be divided among the parties concerned. Ona rough 
estimate, 25,000/. a year has been stated as what the landlords 
and the church might divide between them if they could agree ; 
and 475,000/. a year among the consumers besides, till they 
take it out in population}. Without standing on the exact 





* See Westminster Review, No. XXXII for April 1832, p. 412, Art. 
Improvement of Condition of the Clergy. 

+ See Art. /mprovement of Condition of the Clergy, Westminster Review, 
No, XXXII for April 1832, p, 405, 
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amount, it is clear there are advantages of both these kinds to 
be made upon the spot. And the idea of refusing to accede to 
a proposed abatement of an acknowledged evil, on pretence of 
at some future time being enabled to effect the removal of a 
greater,—is one to be utterly scouted, or at all events turned over 
to that extremest coda of Radicalism, which is always found 
wriggling in every direction where it should not. The test of a 
oe Reformer, is that he is one that will reform when he may. 

f the opposite side gains by getting rid of its ra cafpd or 
rotten parts, he gains by the tendency which one reformation 
carried, has to make footing for another ; and the mean resultant, 
is the public good from the point conceded. 

The same advantages ard be obtained by vesting the com- 
mutation-money in other ways than land ; as for instance in the 
funds. But the truth is, that the fundholders want propping and 
not weakening, and would not at this moment think themselves 
strengthened, by having the Church put into the same boat. 

After the symptoms that have appeared, the commutation of 
Tithes may be considered as a thing settled. Within a year or 
two, the landlords will be sending a deputation to state their 
sufferings from the Corn Laws ; and in a little more, it is prob- 
able the West-Indians will be twitting the government with the 
tardiness of its measures for relieving them from the existence 
of Slavery. Cosi fan tutti; and the inference from it is, that it 
is time to be prepared with a system of moderation and fair- 
dealing, and bring that kind of spirit to the fore, with which a 
failing side can decently negotiate. There is often one victory 
in the field, and another after. As for the sackers, the clean 
work makers, the ‘booty and beauty’ men, if such there be, 
they must be kept in their quarters by those that know how to 
handle them. Besides, are they not all our brothers, and those 
whom God has given to be bound up with us in one compact of 
good or evil fortune. Beat them, when it is necessary for the 
common welfare ; but do not beat them and eat them afterwards. 





Art. XII.—Letters on Commercial and Financial Policy. By Colonel 
Torrens.—Bolton Chronicle.—Globe, Oct. 8, 15, 22,29 ;—Nov. 6. 


PPHESE are a series of papers addressed to the electors and 

inhabitants of Bolton, on‘ the means of relieving the distress 
of the people, and of giving a renewed impulse to the ny 
of the country ;’ weighty objects in whatever manner pursued, 
and glorious if well. And for further explanation the question 
is stated to be, ‘ How can the Reform Bill be made to work well 
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for the people? What measures should the reformed parliament 
adopt, in order to remove the pressure upon industry, to raise 
the wages of labour, and to increase the profits of trade ?” 


‘ There are two, and only two ways in which the comforts of the 
great body of the people can be increased. ‘They are, the reduction 
of taxation and the improvement of trade. I propose to consider 
both. On the present occasion, however, I shall confine myself 
to a simple statement of those principles of commercial policy, 
by the adoption of which trade may be improved. The proofs and 
illustrations of these principles, together with my views upon the 
most effectual mode of relieving industry from the pressure of 
taxation, I shall reserve for subsequent communications.’ 

‘Improvement of trade implies that more goods can be sold, at 
prices more remunerating. But is it practicable, by any legislative 
enactment, to extend demand and to enhance prices? I contend 
that it is. I am prepared to prove that the quantity and the value of 
British goods vended in foreign markets will increase or diminish as 
our commercial policy is regulated upon correct or upon erroneous 
principles. What then are the principles of commercial policy on the 
adoption of which the prosperity of the country depends? They are 
simply these. To lower the duties of customs upon the importation of 
goods produced in countries which consent to receive British goods upon 
terms equally favourable ; and to prohibit, or to lay heavy duties upon, the 
importation of goods produced in countries which prohibit or lay 
heavy duties upon British goods.’—Letter I. 


This is a statement of the proposition in debate, that cannot 
be mistaken. It is not a representation that it might be politic 
to hold out the offer of a reduction of duties on foreign goods as 
an inducement to the foreigner to reduce his duties on English, 
and so endeavour to work upon his selfish feelings to persuade 
him to consent to increase the common good at two ends instead 
of one; but it is a representation that there is a loss incurred 
through our merchants trading freely with such foreign countries 
as in the existing state of the laws of foreign countries they 
would fix upon, and that this loss may be prevented by our own 
government’s laying a fine upon the act of trading with such 
countries as in its wisdom it shall specify. The object, public 
gain; the means, preventing our merchants from selling and 
buying in certain places where they know by experiment they 
make a more gainful market, and forcing them to sell and buy 
in places where they know by experiment they make a /ess. 


‘ The facts formerly asserted and now to be established are—That 
the errors of the government, in departing from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of commercial policy, have deprived the country of the advan- 
tages which our manufacturing superiority would otherwise have 
secured ; have lowered the value of British goods in foreign markets ; 
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and mainly contributed to produce the distressing fall which has been 
experienced in prices, in profits, and in wages. I proceed in the first 
place to prove the principles.’ 

‘ Portugal receives British goods in payment for her wines; and, con- 
sequently, the greater the quantityof Portuguese wine consumed in the 
British market, the greater the demand for British goods in the Portu- 
guesemarkets. Franceprohibits British fabrics; and, therefore, increas- 
ing the quantity of French wine consumed in England does not extend 
the demand for British goods in France, but causes a larger amount in 
the precious metals to be sent from this to that country. To increase 
the consumption of Portuguese wines, is to increase the consumption 
of British manufactures ; to increase the consumption of French 
wines, is to diminish the supply of gold, and to occasion a general 
fall in prices. It must, therefore, be the obvious policy of this country 
to cause the wines of Portugal to be consumed in preference to those 
of France, by laying light duties upon the former, and by imposing 
upon the latter the highest scale of duties which the intervention of 
the smuggler will admit.'—Letter IJ. 


The inference from so much might be, that the argument 
was intended to be rested on a currency fallacy; and to that 
in the end it appears to return, though it diverges by 
the way. In any other light, to diminish the quantity of 
gold at home because it is the interest of traders to send it 
abroad rather than keep it at home,—in other words, because 


it is worth more abroad than it is at home,—is not a source of 
impoverishment but of wealth, as much as it would be in the 
case of coffee, or of any other foreign produce. It would be very 
absurd to talk of prohibiting a trade to Russia in Mocha coffee, 
by way of penning up coffee at home, and thereby enriching the 
nation through serving the mterest of coffee-drinkers. And 
the reason is, that it will either penn up nothing, or nothing 
that will not be bought for more than itis worth. Either coffee 
will be imported in quantity increased by the amount of the 
export, within an insensible difference either in quantity or price ; 
or if there is a small increase of price, and a small falling short of 
this quantity, it will only be in consequence of the fact that more 
is got on the whole by the new state of things than by the old. 
But if it was urged that gold .was in different circumstances 
from coffee, inasmuch as it is the common medium of exchange, 
—then this would be a currency fallacy. Nobody, except old 
debtors, has any interest against a fall of prices arising from an 
increase in the value of gold ; and this interest is balanced in the 
aggregate, by the counter interest of the creditors. And, what is 
important to be added, the variation is exceedingly small upon 
the whole, and no greater than must take place in coffee or any 
other named thing, through the ordinary course of commercial 
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speculations. Not an atom of any mentionable substance can 
be sent out of the country, without proportionally raising the 
value of what remains ; the inference therefore ought to be, that 
not an atom of any-mentionable substance should be allowed 
to go out of the country. On the wages of labour too, 
an effect is produced by diminishing the quantity of gold and 
raising its value; which is in favour of the working classes, 
on the ground that the odds are that their wages do not fall in 
nominal amount as fast as the intrinsic value rises,—in the same 
manner that a depreciation in the value of money is against them. 
Trade therefore is to be stopped, and the loss of its substantial 
profits incurred, lest an insensible fluctuation, which in the aggre- 
gate amounts to nothing, should take place in the value of such 
pre-arranged bargains as are expressed in gold. Exactly the 
same reason might be urged, for preventing the fluctuations 
that might take place in the value of bargains made for coffee. 

But, as was stated, this does not seem to be further insisted 
on in this place ; though there is a return to it in the end. 


** No!” say the ultra advocates of free trade, ‘* the foreign demand 
for British goods is increased by the consumption of French wines full 
as much as by the consumption of those of Portugal ; because, as 
France will not give us her wines for nothing, when we import a 
greater quantity of them, we must export a greater quantity of our 
fabrics in order to purchase the greater quantity of gold required by 
France in payment.” 

‘On the correctness or incorrectness of this doctrine of the ultra 
free traders, the whole question of reciprocity turns. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to bestow upon it the most careful examination.’ 

‘ To make the question clear and distinct, let us suppose, in the first 
instance, that in our commercial intercourse with Portugal the im- 
ports of wine, and the exports of cloth, each amount to a million 
sterling ; and let us assume that, subsequently, our trade with Portu- 
gal is suspended, and that, in consequence, we import an additional 
quantity of French wine to the amount of a million sterling, and send 
the cloth, which had formerly paid for the Portuguese wine, to South 
America, in order to purchase a million sterling in the precious metals 
with which to purchase the French wine.’ 

‘ The question now to be determined is this :—Will the cloth which 
was worth a million sterling when sent to Portugal to pay for wine, 
continue to be worth a million sterling when sent to South America 
to purchase an additional quantity of gold? If the cloth, when sent 
to South America for this purpose, continues tu be worth a million 
sterling, we must admit that it makes no difference, with respect to the 
extent of the demand for British goods in the foreign market, whether 
we import wine from Portugal in exchange for British goods, or from 
France in exchange for gold purchased with British goods. But if, 
on the other hand, it shall appear that, when the cloth is sent to South 
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America to purchase additional supplies of the precious metals, it 
ceases to be worth the million sterling which it was worth when sent 
to Portugal to pay for wine, then it will become self-evident that the 
doctrine of the ultra free traders is erroneous, and that the principles of 
commercial policy which I have propounded are correct. —Letter II. 


Now the possibility of the answer being favourable to the 
querist, depends entirely on the supposition that the merchants 
will voluntarily send the cloth to South America instead 
of Portugal, when Jess is finally to be had by sending it to 
South America. Upon the assumption of this, is founded the 
whole possibility of the interference of the government being of 
any use. If it be true that more is to be had by sending the 
cloth to Portugal, what occasion is there for the interference of 
the government ? unless it can be satisfactorily proved, that 
the merchants have an innate substantial propensity to prefer 
the smaller gain to the greater. If it is mot true, then the 
interference of government is directed only to force merchants 
to take the smaller gain instead of the greater, and as the 
schoolmen say, cadit questio. See therefore whether it is at all 
proved in the sequel, that merchants have such a propensity as 
described. 

‘ When England exchanged cloth with Portugal for wine, the con- 
sumers in South America took off as great a quantity of British cloth 
as they were able and willing to purchase at the then existing prices. 
What can now render them able and willing to purchase a greater 
quantity? Nothing but a reduction of price. The South American 
market having been previously supplied with British goods to the full 
extent of the demand, an additional supply is introduced, and a 
declension of price is the necessary consequence ; thus, then, it 
appears, with the fullest evidence, that by ceasing to purchase wine 
from Portugal with cloth, and pressing an additional supply of goods 
upon the South American market in order to procure gold to pay for 
the wines of France—it appears, I say, with the fullest evidence, that 
by this alteration in the course of foreign trade, the produce of any 
given quantity of British labour is made to command a less quantity 
of gold ; the value of gold, in relation to all home-made commodities, 
is raised, or in other words, the price of British goods is reduced.’— 


Letter IIT. 


The weakness in this, is in taking for granted without a 
shadow of proof, and contrary to all the experience of 
Christian men on such points, that the merchants will go to 
South America with their cloth at all, if the result is to be that 
they are to get less for it in the end than they might have got by 
taking it to Portugal. It is like saying, ‘ For heaven’s sake 
fine a man for going to sell his goods on the Surrey side ; for if 
not, he will go and sell for sixpence, what he might have got a 
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shilling for in Westminster.’ The whole inference that the 
merchants will go to South America and lose, is based on the 
unproved assumption that they will go to South America if they 
are to lose by it. And conversely, the whole inference that a 
gain is to be made by preventing the merchants from sending 
their cloth to South America, and forcing them by a fine to send 
it to Portugal instead, is founded on the parallel assumption, 
that the merchants cannot see though the government can, that 
they are sending cloth to South America at a loss, through mere 
stupidity in not sending it to Portugal without force, or in spite 
of force, instead. 

If a man was to make these two assumptions without the 
question being involved in the mystical phrases of ‘ reciprocity ’ 
and ‘ free trade,’ it is not too much to predicate of him, that as 
the Chinese quaintly said to the ‘ Koutou’ embassy, ‘his 
success would be small.’ Till it is pointed out by what 
delusion or infirmity the merchants are practically to mistake 
the greater gain for the less and the less for the greater, there 
appears no substantial reason why the inference so simple and 
cogent from this source, is to give way to any collection of 
arguments of greater surface and inferior concentration. 


‘The ultra advocates of freedom of trade may, and I believe do, 
contend, ‘ that in purchasing French wine with gold, instead of 
Portuguese wine with cloth, it is not necessary to press an extra 
supply of British goods upon the countries of the miners in order to 
obtain an additional amount of the precious metals. The process by 
which England obtains the means of purchasing French wines may be 
as follows :—The gold and silver obtained” by France in payment for ' 
wine cannot continue to accumulate there—it will raise prices in the 
French markets, will there check export and encourage import, and 
then pass off to some other country, say Germany, in payment for the 
foreign goods for which it creates an additional demand. As Germany 
thus receives the gold and silver paid by England to France for wines, 
in Germany prices will rise, export will be checked, and import will 
be encouraged ; and in. Germany, therefore, England will find an 
extended foreign demand, and will receive back again from thence, 
in payment for the increased quantity of goods exported, the specie 
drawn from her by France.”—Letter I11. 


It is not known who the advocates are that advanced this. 
What has been advanced is conceived to have been the much 
more powerful representation, that all zeal in the government to 
prevent the merchants from purchasing French wine with 
cloth through the intervention of gold, instead of Portuguese 
wine with cloth directly, to their hurt,—is like the zeal of the 
serving-man who carried his mistress’s ducks through the water 
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by the necks for fear of drowning, and choked them in the 
passage. 

The way referred to in the sequel, by which the increase of 
wealth is to be produced from the proposed prohibition, is 
through this country’s being the entrepét of the precious metals. 
The merchants therefore are to come and say to the government, 
‘ We haye looked into our books, and diligently examined all the 
items, and beg to state that by carrying out cloth to South 
America we can make a profit, and pay our debts, and give our 
manufacturers wages, and continue them in employment, and 
all go on thriving together ; and by carrying cloth to Portugal 
we cannot make our own again, and must leave our debts 
unsettled, and turn off our workmen because we cannot pay 
them any longer, and all go into the gazette in a body,—or if it 
is not so bad as this, there is at all events an approach to 
it, and we pledge our character for knowing a sixpence from a 
shilling, to the fact that we and all that depend upon us down 
to the boy that holds a candle, are (errors excepted, and so far 
as we are judges of the matter,) vastly better off by taking the 
cloth to South America than to Portugal ; and we beg leave to 
assure your Honourable Board, that if we did not think so, we 
would beg in all humility to be allowed to go to Portugal 
instead. We know that by going to South America we shall 
. bring down the price of gold with reference to cloth; but we 
assure you upon our honours, that we will not send a yard of 
cloth to South America, longer than the gold we get for it can 
be turned into French wine that will sell for more than the 
wine we should get for our cloth in Portugal. We are 
sensible of the kind intentions of the government; but we 
entreat it to believe, that on this point we are quite able to take 
care of ourselves.’ 

And the government is to reply, ‘ Gentlemen, neither you 
nor the boy that holds the candle, know anything of the 
matter. You are in utter ignorance that this country is the 
entrepét of the precious metals, and that consequently all your 
statement that you gain more by one trade than the other, 
is a mistake. You do not gain more. You are not the men 
who can tell whether you gain more or not. You were labouring 
under a delusion, when you thought you were gaining more; 
and your inability to calculate the effects of the country being 
the entrepét of the precious metals, was the cause of the 
deception. Go over your books again and apply the correction 
for being the entrepét of the precious metals ; and you will find that 
when you were in the gazette, you were out of it ;—that when you 
thought you were selling with advantage in South America that 
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country was really not in a state to give you .any profit; 
—that though your books are finally loaded with more pounds 
than would have been procured from Portugal, pounds from 
South America are not as good as pounds from Portugal, and 
we have set out with showing you the reasons, why they should 
not be and cannot be.’ It is in this way that the Board of 
Trade is desired to battle with the merchants. 

But perhaps all this is beside the mark, and the intention of the 
author was to state, that without entering into the partial question 
of whether the trade is of more or less advantage to the individuals 
engaged in it, there is a more subtile reason why it is hurtful in 
the main, and that this effect is to be brought about by a 
diminution in the value of gold. If so, as intimated before, it 
appears to resolve itself into a currency fallacy. At the same 
time it is necessary to avow, that the data have not been found 
sufficient for framing a clear idea of the nature of the argument 
intended. The statement of it has not the precision of those 
that have preceded ; it is dispersed over too much space, and 
must be presented in a compressed form before it will be 
efficacious with the general. The nearest that has been 
arrived at, is a suspicion that it amounts to representing, 
that the willingness of the French to take gold, is a proof that 
they want gold and would give a great deal for it, and therefore 
it is politic to lay a duty of 20 per cent by way of checking the 
trade that would bring down the value of our gold in France. 
In other words, that because gold would buy us a great deal in 
France, we are to take care that nothing is bought with it, 
because that would bring down the state of things, in which 
gold would buy us a great deal in France. What else is intended 
by ‘anew and unfavourable distribution of the metals and a 
consequent fall of prices,’ which the ‘ one-eyed’ ultra advocates 
of free trade cannot enter into,—and ‘ maintaining acomparatively 
high scale of prices,’—is positively not understood. But of what 
use can it be to any of us, that a sovereign in England will buy 
no more than a half-napoleon in France,— if we are to prohibit 
ourselves from the advantage of carrying the sovereign to France 
and bringing back twice as much as could be bought with it here. 
If the conjectural explanation is right, it would be curious to see 
how a similar exhortation would sound in the ears of the trader 
when applied to other cases. ‘ Gentlemen of the Leeds Cloth 
Hall, your cloth is in prodigious request in France, the French 
would give you almost anything you liked to ask ; reflect then, 
Gentlemen of the Leeds Cloth Hall, how important it is to keep 
up this state of things, and how infallibly it would be destroyed 
if the government should allow cloth to go to France, with- 
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out imposing a 20 per cent duty on the French goods that 
must be imported in return.’ 

If this is not the argument, the true one shall be applied 
toas soon as known; but the matter for the present is 
obscure. 





Art. XIII.—An Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
of those which prevail between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. 
By the late Major James Rennell, F.R.S. With an Atlas.—Lon- 
don. Rivington. 8vo. pp. 359. 1832. 


THE courses of oceanic currents were very imperfectly 

understood till within a few years past; but since the 
labourers in the field of science have increased, the subject 
has engaged a considerable share of public attention, and 
the results have proved highly advantageous towards 
perfecting this important branch of the science of 
Hydrography. Among those who stand prominent for their 
diligence and assiduity in endeavouring to penetrate the 
laws by which the waters of the great deep are governed, 
the names of Rennell and of Humboldt are the most con- 
spicuous. Both have been eminently successful, and their 
labours have received the reward of public approbation ; 
but although they have done much, much remains to be effected, 
before Hydrography can number among its acquisitions a perfect 
system of oceanic currents. 

The book under consideration is the produce of twenty 
years patient attention of the author, whose perseverance and 
industry in collecting the data on which it is founded, evince 
the ardour of his mind, and prove how fitted he was by nature 
to grapple with a subject barren from neglect, and obscured by 
error. The materials of this posthumous work, however, do 
not exhibit that lucid arrangement which marks the former 
productions of this great geographer. The facts elucidating 
some of the subjects, instead of being kept together, are inter- 
spersed, and the reasonings often broken off and resumed under 
other heads in different parts of the volume. It is singular, but 
nevertheless true, that this want of clearness has originated in 
an attempt to place a very difficult subject in so clear a point 
of view, that the mind of the reader should be able to grasp it 
with as little trouble and difficulty as its nature would admit. 
To effect this purpose, the first chapter is divided into two 
sections, the first of which contains ‘ General Observations on 
Winds and Currents;’ the second, ‘a General View of the 
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System of Currents in the Atlantic; in which, from the great 
similarity of the matter, much repetition takes place, each 
current being twice described, besides the more general and 
detailed account given of it in the body of the work ; added to 
which, many important facts, in the form of notes, are scattered 
throughout the pages, and under heads to which they do not 
immediately belong. To investigate the currents of the ocean 
and delineate their peculiarities, confers a most important 
benefit on the navigator, as it enables him to avoid the dangers 
incidental to their force, and to turn them to his advantage; 
every attempt, therefore, to define their limits, describe their 
courses, and settle their velocities, must call forth the gratitude 
of the seaman, and the applause of the philosopher. 

On glancing over the Index chart prefixed to the work, a 
variety of currents present themselves under different appel- 
lations, the greater part of which may be referred to one motive 
power. This power is given, by Major Rennell, to the South- 
Atlantic current; of which he says— 


‘ There is a real stream off the Cape of Good Hope, which is a por- 
tion of the well-known Lagullas Current, a current which as described 
hereafter, makes its way into the South Atlantic, round the Cape and 
the Bank of Lagullas, and thence proceeds along the western coast 
of South Africa to the Equator. This is, in effect, the first of the 
Stream Currents meant to be noticed in this list (the first link of the 
stupendous chain before us ;) and which, by the aid of adjunct waters, 
collected in its progress, becomes the prime mover in the great 
machine.’—p. 20. 


The primary motive power must probably be sought in the 
natural causes which give to the equatorial waters a tendency 
to move from East to West; a portion of which water bein 
driven in the form of a current round the Cape of Good 
Hope, flows along the western coast of Africa as far as the 
equatorial line, where its force is turned by the North African 
or Guinea current, which terminates in the Bight of Benin. It 
then crosses the Atlantic, flowing on each side of the equator, 
passes between the West-Indian islands into the Caribbean sea, 
and enters the Gulf of Mexico, through the channel of Yucatan, 
and after completing the circuit of the Gulf, escapes with 
extraordinary velocity, through the strait of Florida, and again 
crossing the Atlantic, terminates off the western side of the 
Azores. This stream of current, so imposing and magnificent 
in its continuity, to the entire line of which the term ‘ gulf- 
stream,’ though often employed is certainly inapplicable, is divided 
by Major Rennell according to the changes of direction which it 
takes in its course, into the denominations of the South-Atlantic 
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current, the Equatorial current, and the Gulf-stream.; confining 
the latter term, with. propriety, to that portion alone which issues 
out of the Gulf of Mexico, through the strait of Florida. 

The author distinguishes currents into two kinds, which, 
though very different from each other, are almost always con- 
founded together. 

‘The one drift or drift current, is the mere effect of a constant or 
very prevalent wind on the surface-water ; impelling it to leeward 
until it meets with some obstacle which occasions an accumulation, 
and consequent stream of current. It matters not whether the ob- 
stacle be land, banks, or a stream of current already formed.’ 

‘ The other, of course, is the stream current, formed of the accumulated 
waters of the drift current. This may be of any bulk, or depth, or 
velocity; but the other is shallow, and at a mean, perhaps, of no more 
than half a mile per hour, when the wind is constant and a good 
breeze.’—p. 21. 


It may be remembered, that an account of the great Lagullas 
current was the first work by Major Rennell, in which were 
exhibited those talents and attainments that shine so con- 
spicuously through his after productions. Since that period, 
however, many experiments and observations, by means of the 
thermometer, Fie been made on the course of this important 
stream, particularly in 1819 and 1820, by Captains Hamilton 
and Alsager, and Dr. Davy. Their researches have led to very 
important results, as will be seen by the following extract, and 
by areference to Chart 3, where the courses and temperatures 
are accurately laid down. 

Major Rennell says— 


‘the observations of the current and temperature made in” two 
years, 1819, 1820, by the Captains Hamilton, Alsager, and Wilson, 
have given some new ideas relative to the course of this stream.’ 

‘It was formerly thought, by most persons, that the entire body 
of the Lagullas stream passed round or over the bank to the 
westward, into the Southern Atlantic ; but it now appears evident that 
the greater part returns back into the Indian Ocean, towards the oppo- 
site quarter from whence it came; merging into the well-known 
easterly current that issues from the South-Atlantic, and passes to the 
southward of the Bank of Lagullas and string of the Lagullas current, 
in its way round the bank from the Indian Ocean; both occasioning 
great eddies and irregularities near their respective borders.’—p. 98. 


Tiis is a most important correction for hydrographical 
knowledge,—a great truth that will materially assist the judg- 
ment in accounting for the turbulence to which this part of the 
ocean is so frequently subjected ; and it is hoped that the emi- 
nent success attendant on these experiments will induce all 
who may have the opportunity of increasing this branch of 
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knowledge, not to let it pass by. The importance of such 
observations, in determining the course and breadth of currents, 
and the facility with which they can be made, are forcibly 
expressed in a periodical work of great utility*, where it is 
noted that such experiments need not interfere with the ordinary 
duties of a seaman, because, ‘as they can be best made during 
calms, so it is precisely at the time when there is little work to 
be done on board.’ 

The most important aid however towards a perfect under- 
standing of currents, has been derived from the invention of the 
chronometer, now about halfa century ago. Previous to this 
time, no means deserving of confidence were known for ascer- 
taining their direction and velocity ; for although the differences 
in northing and southing, between the dead-reckonings and 
observations, might be pointed out by the observations of lati- 
tude, yet the error of longitude, or of easting and westing, would 
of course escape detection altogether. 

That portion of the Lagullas stream which does not return 
into the Indian ocean, passes round the Lagullas bank and 
enters the Southern Atlantic, when it takes a north-westerly 
direction, and merges in the general or drift-current of the ocean. 
Its influence is felt almost as far as 26° South, and the momen- 
tum which it communicates to the waters, added to the influence 
of the southerly wind, gives rise to the South-Atlantic current, 
which taking a northerly and north-westerly direction, flows 
along the entire coast of Southern Africa, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Equator. On reaching the Equator, its 
course is turned by the Guinea current, a powerful stream from the 
Northern Atlantic, which runs along the whole coast of Guinea 
from Sierra Leone to the Bight of haiie. The South-Atlantic 
current thus opposed turns to the westward, when following the 
system of Major Rennell, ‘ it becomes by degrees the head of a 
still more powerful stream, under the name of the Equatorial 
current.’ 

The Equatorial current, which forms a complete bar across the 
Atlantic, between the Brasil and Guinea coasts, is a far greater 
nuisance to seamen than any other stream of current in the 
Atlantic. It is also the longest, the broadest, and the most 
powerful stream in this sea; and if the conjecture of the author 
be correct, it is also the most remarkable, on account of its 
sending off two large branches, in opposite directions, at the 
same time pursuing its original course between them. ‘ The 
length of course of this remarkable stream,’ says Major Rennell, 
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. 22. ‘reckoning from the Bight of Biafra to the Antillas or 
West-Indian Isles, is roundly about 4000 geographic or nautic 
miles ; but even reckoned only to the N. E. promontory of 
South America (Cape St. Roque), it is about 2500.’ 

With regard to the velocity of this current, it may be 
remarked, that it is considerably affected by the south-west 
wind which blows across the Ethiopian sea, and attains its 
greatest velocity in the months of May, June, July, and August. 
‘The examples,’ says the author, p. 130, ‘ vary among them- 
selves in point of rate, as may be supposed, exceedingly; they 
rise in very many instances, to 45 and 50, occasionally to 60 miles 
in twenty-four hours, but perhaps the mean may be taken at 
about 28.’ This small mean shows the great irregularities 
which take place in the velocity of the current, and which arise 
from the greater or less power of the wind upon the surface, and 
the quantity of drift-water added by the force of the wind ; but 
after all it must be admitted, that from the great discrepancies 
that are shown by the data of rates to occur in the same parts 
of the stream [see Chart 1], its velocity and direction are not at 
present strictly reducible to system. ‘To pursue the author’s de- 
scription of this current, as respects the branches into which it 
divides itself,— 


* At the aforesaid middle point between the two continents, and 
precisely at the equator, the stream now considerably widened sends 
off a very large branch to the north-west, and into the middle of the 
North-Atlantic; whilst the main stream turns to the W.S. W.; 
pointing to the promontory of Cape St. Rogue; and, when it ap- 
proaches that cape, it subdivides; the largest part passing by the 
north of the Cape, towards the West-Indies ; the other southward, 
along the eastern coast of Brasil ; and is felt, in degrees, all the way 
to Cape Horn.’ 

‘ The main stream, after passing Cape St. Roque, although 
divested of two such great masses of water, is still a great and 
powerful stream, now receiving supplies from the N. E. trade on 
the right, as before from the S.E. trade on the left, and widening out 
to an indefinite extent, whilst its rate of motion is from three miles to 
one mile an hour.’ 

‘ This is the second and longest link of the chain, when the Gulf- 
stream (hereafter described) terminates at the Azores.’—p. 23. 


The next portion of the ocean which occupies the author’s 
attention, is the Caribbean or Colombian sea, of which he 
remarks,— 


‘ One is doubtful whether to regard this sea, wholly as a stream of 
current, or as a sea in motion ; for such is its description, rather than 
a stream of current. ‘The southern part of it is, in effect, a continua- 
tion of the Equatorial stream, which enters the Caribbean, through 
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the passages between the Islands in the chain of the Caribbees (or An- 
tillas) ; and it may be observed that the streams through the channels 
between Dominica and the continent, to the south, are very much 
stronger than those on the opposite side. But the general motion of 
this sea is vastly more gentle than that of the Equatorial stream. This 
may be called the ruirp link of the chain of currents; and may be 
reckoned to be more than 1600 miles in extent.’ —p. 23. 


There can be little doubt that the main branch of the equatorial 
stream, after sending off its detached branches, enters the Carib- 
bean sea, through the various passages between the different 
islands from Trinidad to Martinique ; but so great is the bulk of 
water which enters into this sea, that Major Rennell appears 
sensible that it must be furnished from some other source than this 
branch of the equatorial current. He therefore attributes it ‘ to 
the operation of the north-east trade wind on that part of the 
Atlantic lying generally to the westward of Cape St. Roque.’ 
But there is no ground for supposing that the water to the 
westward of Cape St. Roque, is any other than a part of the 
equatorial stream ; for the great body of the current, after it has 
sent off a branch to the north-west, is arrested in its progress 
by the coast of South America, which it encounters at Cape St. 
Roque, and the consequence is, that it subdivides again; the 
new branch taking the direction of the impeding object, flows 
along the coast of Brasil, its influence being felt as far as Cape 
Horn. So, on the same principle, that portion which Major 
Rennell calls the main stream of the current, and which passes 
on towards the Caribbean sea, would take the direction of the 
northern coast of Brasil. There is no cause why it should not 
follow the direction of the coast,—certainly none why it should 
flow at a great distance from it, and therefore a large body of 
water to the west of the course of the current, and not partaking 
of its motion, must be visionary or at least systematic. From 
the observations of Captains Deacon and Rodd, as well as from 
those of Baron Humboldt in his ‘ Personal Narrative,’ and 
Tofifioin the ‘ Derrotero delas Antillas,’ it is proved that a general 
movement of the waters of the western part of the Atlantic 
takes place towards the West-Indian Islands, or in other words, 
that the well-known general motion of the waters of the ocean, 
from east to west, is evident in this part of the ocean ; the truth © 
therefore appears to be, that ‘although a marked stream of 
current, across the Atlantic, on the line of the equator, (the 
second link of Major Rennell’s chain,) was necessary for per- 
fecting a system of currents, still, in reality, no such current 
exists, in this part, separate from, and independent of the 
general one caused by the influence of the north-east trade 
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winds. On a reference to Chart 2, or to the Index Map 
prefixed to the volume, it will become evident, from the 
positions and bearings of the West-Indian Islands, that the 
waters of the oceanic current are driven into the Caribbean sea, 
between the islands from Cuba to Porto Rico, in a direction 
from north to south; subject, of course, to such deviations in 
the passage, as arise from the form and direction of the Jand 
opposed to their progress ; while from Porto Rico to Trinidad, 
the direction is from east to west ; and as the lines of current 
between the latter group are strong, and meet the others at 
right angles, an agitation must necessarily be the result, and 
will account for that action of the water which induced the 
author to consider this portion as a sea in motion. 

The next link in the author’s chain of currents, is the Mexican 
Gulf; which he says,— 


‘ may be regarded as the reservoir of the Gutr-SrreasM; since it 
keeps up, at all times, a head of water for the supply of the stream. 
It is commonly supposed that it must have a great degree of elevation 
above the Atlantic Ocean ; which seems requisite, in order to produce 
such a phenomenon as it produces : but the cause of this elevation has 
been very differently accounted for. In the discussion of this subject, 
at large, I have endeavoured to clear it from some of its difficulties.’ 

‘I shall only mention, in this place, that it appears probable, that 
the N.E. trade-wind forces a great quantity of water from the 
Atlantic, into the Sea of Mexico, through the Caribbean sea; and 
which it could not readily escape from through the narrow Strait of 
Florida.’ 

‘ The water passes with a gentle current, from the Caribbean into the 
Mexican Sea, through the channel of Yucatan ; and may be considered 
as making a tour of the gulf or sea, by the left (or S.W.,) passing by 
Vera Cruz and the mouth of the Missisipi river; and finally, complet- 
ing it opposite to the Channel of Yucatan and the west end of Cuba, 
which separates that channel from the outlet of the Strait of Florida.’ 
—p. 2+. 

The force of the main current from the Atlantic, is broken in 
passing through the comparatively narrow channels between 
the West-Indian Islands, and may rather be compared to water 
making its way by oozing, than by flowing unimpeded; by 
which means the level of this sea is raised considerably and 
gradually. The force of the stream being thus broken, the water 
flows onward with decreased momentum towards the channel 
of Yucatan, which lies opposite to those channels between the 
West-Indian Islands through which it passed with the greatest 
force and velocity, and enters the gulf of Mexico. The conse- 
quence is that the level of the Mexican Gulf is also greatly 
raised, although the fact has at times been doubted. But when 
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it is remembered that a large body of water like that of the 
Caribbean sea, is constantly urged forward by a moving power 
of vast force and magnitude, like the current in the Atlantic, 
and that the reservoir which receives and bounds its onward 
course, is comparatively small, it must be admitted that a rise 
of level must be the natural result of such a state of things. 
Thus pent up in a small space, without the power of returning 
in any portion through the channel by which it entered, the 
water naturally seeks some other channel through which it may 
escape, and consequently, after being driven or rather whirled 
round the circumference of the bay, flows out through the strait 
of Florida with a velocity proportionate to its own bulk, the 
narrowness of the channel of escape, and the motive power by 
which it is impelled ; and the current thus formed, constitutes 
the well-known flow of water denominated the Gulf-stream. 

The channel of Yucatan, between Cape Catoche and Cape 
Antonio, terminates the chain of currents westward. The 
Mexican sea is well laid down in Chart 2. 


‘ The Fiorina, or Gutr-Srreawn is still a continuation of the same 
stream, or series of streams, with the one we set out with: (viz.) the 
South- Atlantic.’ 

‘ This article is by far the most curious, as well as the most intricate, 
of any that are likely to be presented to the reader: and the inves- 
tigation of it may possibly serve to explain some difficulties, which 
may have occurred to him, in his former method of considering the 
subject. For, it appears to the author, that the changes observable in 
its path and volume can no otherwise be understood, or accounted for, 
than by considering it in the nature of an immense river, descending 
from a higher level into a plain: that river at all times filling its bed, 
and being subject to frequent and very great floods.’—p. 26, and Charts 
2 and 5, the latter of which is an enlarged view of its course. 


Nostream of current has engaged such marked attention as this, 
and when its importance to navigation, its vast length, its ample 
and varying breadth, the immense quantity of sea-weed that 
marks its progress, and the extraordinarily high temperature of 
its water are considered, the preference will not be surprising. 
When the course of the stream is stated to be three thousand 
geographic miles, some idea may be formed of the force with 
which it issues through the strait of Florida ; a force so great as 
to be destructive to the land in that quarter. On the north 
side of Delaware bay, the encroachments of the sea averaged 
nine feet a year, from observations made between 1804 and 
1820*, and at Sullivan’s Island on the north side of the entrance 
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to the harbour of Charlestown, in South Carolina, the sea carried 
away a quarter of a mile of land in three years* ; which destruc- 
tive power arises from the narrowness of the strait, and the 
great volume of water that passes through it. A note at page 
257, illustrates this fact by the following calculation. ‘As the 
narrowest part of the Strait of Florida is thirty-six nautic miles 
in breadth, and the annual mean velocity about seventy-three 
miles per day, a surface of 2628 square miles of gulf-water will 
be poured into the Atlantic every day, or about two-thirds of a 
square equatorial degree.’ 

One of the greatest difficulties relating to this current, con- 
sists in gaining an accurate knowledge of its breadth, for 
although the stream is marked by a high degree of temperature, 
still the presence of warm water does not always prove the 
presence of the stream itself, and it is this circumstance that 
induces Major Rennell to view it as a river subject to overflow- 
ings. By observations made in 1820, the whole body of warm 
water, constituting the ‘ proper gulf-stream,’ was confined to a 
width of 140 miles, and Captain Pell, in crossing it at the same 
place in 1815, found it of the same width, by observations on 
the current itself, and not on the warm water, that is, not by 
means of the thermometer; this therefore is a strong corrobora- 
tion, and may almost be held as conclusive of its natural 
breadth. ‘ But it cannot be readily supposed,’ says Major 
Rennell, ‘that when the breadth of the warm water increases 
suddenly, as from 186 to 240 miles, in the course of ten days, 
and again decreases from 248 to 186 in about a week, that 
the body of the stream accommodates itself to those changes ;’ 
he therefore concludes, ‘that the changes ought rather to be 
regarded as offsets or temporary overflowings.’—p. 230. 

The warmth of the gulf-stream was first noticed in England 
by Sir Charles Blagden, in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
Ixxi, p. 334. It had however been previously discovered by Dr. 
Franklin. The doctor had some time before discovered the 
coldness of the sea over banks}+; and it was in the course 
of these inquiries, that he discovered the warm nature of 
the gulf-stream. The sum of the observations on the tempe- 


* Hoff Geschichte, &c. vol. 1. p. 96. 

+ May not an observation of this kind have a tendency to decide the 
question whether the globe may not be pierced, or have a junction of the 
waters of the ocean through its central parts? If banks cause cold, the 
water over such junction ought to be comparatively warm. Sea water is 
apparently as cheap a material, as any of which the interior of the globe 
could be composed ; and if the existence of such a junction should ever 


be established, it would point to some remarkable inferences in Geology. 
—Editor. 
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rature, which are very numerous, are thus condensed by the 
author. ‘This — of warm water extends, at times, in 
length, from the thirtieth to the seventy-fifth degree of west 
longitude ; and in breadth, at the east end, from the thirty-third 
or thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, and at the 
westend tobetween 160 and 170 miles,’ being 2700 miles in length 
from east to west, and on a mean more than 400 miles in breadth 
from north to south, an area of warm water more extensive than 
the Mediterranean sea. ‘ This body contains besides the Gulf- 
stream itself, its counter currents, offucts, or overflowings, and de- 
posits. The stream itself may possibly not occupy one half of the 
space. —p. 259. Such a vast body of warm water has, as might 
be expected, an influence on the climate, which is wet, squally, 
and unsettled within its course; and it becomes needful to warn 
the seaman to steer as wide of its limitsas he can. The remarks 
of Sir Philip Broke are important, recommending those who 
have no reason for navigating in this stream in the winter 
season, always to avoid it, because ‘the sea which prevails 
there is unusually heavy and irregular. Between the latitudes 
of 38° and 40°, longitudes 56° and 64°, I have known cruisers 
thrown out of their reckoning nine degrees of longitude in ten or 
eleven days, by this current,’ (p.181). Another important subject 
connected with this stream, is its counter currents, which as 
they affect the course of the voyages between Europe and 
America, have received great attention on the part of Major 
Rennell, and their details, as far as the facts which he 
obtained warranted, are laid down with great care on the charts. 
His opinion concerning the origin of these important streams, 
appears to be, that ‘they are the most prominent when they 
emanate from streams that run beyond the limits of the trade- 
winds and their drift currents, as the Gulf-stream of Florida, to 
the northward of the parallel of 30°. For if a stream, within 
the trade-wind, runs contrary to the drift current, this latter 
will of course be a counter current to the other: and if with the 
drift, one merges in the other.’—p. 65. 

The detail of this current is carried out to great length, and 
the author has availed himself of the researches and observa- 
tions of many gentlemen of acknowledged eminence in the walks 
of science, among whom Captains Beaufort and Sabine, and Dr. 
Franklin, are conspicuous for the value or the extent of their 
data. Sir Philip Broke’s description of the gulf-stream in 
the winter season, and far into the Atlantic, has furnished the 
author with many valuable facts, which are used with his 
accustomed felicity, in explanations that can be fully appreci- 
ated only by a reference to the book itself and the Charts that 
accompany it, 
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It would not however be right to quit this part of the subject, 
without noticing what is said of the Fucus Natans or gulf- 
weed, that remarkable accompaniment of the stream mentioned 
by Columbus and every other navigator from his day to the 
present. 


‘Its place of origin does not appear to be settled, but a great portion 
of it, at least, is brought out of the Mexican Sea by the stream. Captain 
Livingston, in his way from New Orleans to the strait of Florida, saw 
the sea full of it; and every one that has navigated the Gulf-stream 
has remarked the weed in it, or along its borders.’ 

‘ But there are different statements respecting this particular ;— 
accordingly, some have said that little or no weed is seen in the 
stream ; but only on the edges of it, or in the bordering sea; but Sir 
Philip Broke and Baron Humboldt say that the stream contains a 
great deal. Sir Philip says, ‘‘ We were always surrounded with Gulf- 
weed.”—p. 183. 


It is the opinion of Humboldt, that the weed is produced in 
large beds at the bottom of the ocean, and that from these beds 
it is detached in a ripened state, and collects in large masses on 
the surface of that part of the Atlantic called the Sargasso, or 
Weedy sea. One of the beds is supposed to lie between latitudes 
25° and 36° N., longitudes 30° to 32° W. from Greenwich ; and the 
other between latitudes 22° and 26° N., longitudes 70° to 72° W. 
Sir Hans Sloane, in his history of Jamaica, quotes many autho- 
rities for the weed being found on the shores of the Cape Verde 
and Canary Islands, on those of St. Domingo and Jamaica, and 
is of opinion that it grows among the Cape Verde and Canary 
Islands, as well as among those of the West Indies, and that it 
is carried to sea by means of winds and currents. The subject has 
also been treated of at some length in Vol. i. p. 175 of the Nautical 
Magazine, where the latter opinion is preferred to that of Hum- 
boldt ; but on mature consideration of the subject, the opinion of 
the Baron appears to account better for the accumulation of 
such vast masses, than that of the historian of Jamaica. With 
regard to the entire course of this magnificent stream of current 
water, it is only possible to give the reader a faint outline of it; 
for to do justice to the immense collection of facts assembled 
for its illustration, the judgment displayed in their arrangement, 
and the great beauty and accuracy with which they are deline- 
ated on the charts, is impossible. But as the preceding facts 
are incomplete without some idea of its lengthened progress, 
the following account it is hoped may set the matter in a clearer 
point of view than it presents without such aid. 

The stream ranges along the coast of North America, in a 
north-easterly direction, as far as Cape Hatteras, where it is 
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turned off shore by the adjacent banks of Nantucket which 
turn it to the eastward, and finally points between E. by N. and 
E.N.E. through the Atlantic, until its northern edge touches the 
parallel of 44° 30’ N. in longitude 43° W. or about midway between 
New York and Cape Finisterre. Here it begins to turn to the 
southward of East, and gradually round to South, and the west- 
ward of South by the time it reaches the Azores. After the banks 
of Nantucket have turned it to the eastward, the stream spreads 
to a vast breadth, the southern part deviating to the eastward of 
south, and the northern running decisively to the northward of 
east, preserving its former course. It is the northern part that is 
best known to the author, and for the details of which he is so 
much indebted to the experiments of Captain Beaufort and Dr. 
Franklin. At Cape Hatteras its breadth is 75 miles; between 
the Bermudas and Halifax, in February 1820, from 140 to 150 
miles, and in May following, it was no less than 340, which are 
the two extremes out of eight experiments. Its rate of motion 
has been noted as high as 120 miles per day, after passing the 
narrows of the strait ; 48 to 60, at 1100 miles below its issue out 
of the gulf of Mexico, and 30 off the Azores, or after a course of 
3000 miles. Its temperature in the gulf of Mexico is about 86° of 
Fahrenheit, or 7° higher than the Atlantic; 81° after running 1100 
miles ; 76° to 79°, after running 3000 miles ; and at the Azores, 
itis 74°. The head of the mass of sea-weed is situated in the 
part where the stream turns to the south and begins to lose its 
force, and extends southward to latitude 20° N. It is narrow 
at the beginning, but spreads out to 6° or 7° of longitude, and 
is most compact between latitudes 21° and 37° N., so that this 
deposit, which Columbus named the Sargasso sea, extends 960 
miles from north to south. 

The remaining currents described by Major Rennell, and 
which complete his system, are the Arctic current; the North- 
Atlantic current; the North-African or Guinea current; the 
north-west branch of the Equatorial stream ; the Brasil, or south- 
west branch of the Equatorial stream ; and the Connecting 
current, or that which connects the Southern Atlantic with the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. The Arctic current joins the Gulf- 
stream, not, as was erroneously supposed by the navigators to 
Newfoundland and New England, in lat. 41° N. long. 49° W., 
but somewhere about lat. 44° N. and between the longitudes of 
44° and 47° W., on the east end of the grand bank of New- 
foundland. The currents of this region are not well understood. 

‘ It is only known that, at times, a current runs to the south-west 
along the eastern coast of Old Greenland ; and another to the eastward 
of south, along the coast of Labrador ; and thence along the east side of 
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Newfoundland, (detaching a branch through the Strait of Belle Isle,) and 
finally approaching the Gulf-stream.’—p. 243. 

The solution of the question, whether these streams pass 
the parallel of Newfoundland in a separate state, or form a 
junction previously, is a desideratum in hydrography. The 
details of this current are from the observations of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Duckworth, Captains Beaufort and Parry, and Colonel 
Williams. 

A Note in the Appendix by Mr. Purdy the editor, contains 
also some good matter in illustration. The North-Atlantic 
current is to the northward of the Gulf-stream, in the line 
between America and Europe, ranging between Labrador and 
Newfoundland on one side, and the British Islands and France 
on the other. It hasa slow motion to the eastward arising from 
the prevalence of the westerly winds,—so slow as to be scarcely 
perceptible ; but from the number of floating substances thrown 
purposely into it by way of experiment, its direction has been 
established with great certainty. The bottles, cylinders, and 
other floats, if thrown in to the north of lat. 44°, arrive at some 
point between the Orkneys and Cape Finisterre ; and those thrown 
to the south of 44°, commonly in the West-Indian seas. The 
results of numerous experiments are detailed at p. 353 of the 
Appendix. 

‘ This drift current eastward must, of necessity, produce an accu- 
mulation of water in the eastern part of this sea; and which the 
Arctic waters must have a tendency to increase : and the consequence 
of the accumulations must be, the running off of the superincumb- 
ent waters towards the south and south-east ; since these waters them- 
selves flow from the west and north, and tlie eastern quarter is shut 
up by land.’—p. 53. 

From which reasoning it is concluded, that this flow of super- 
incumbent water is the origin of the powerful stream which 
ranges along the coast of Guinea to the Bight of Biafra at all 
times, and in some seasons to five degrees south of the Equator. 
The conjecture concerning the origin of the African current is 
ingenious; and so is the next, which ascribes to this motion 
of the sea, the birth of the current which circulates round the 
Bay of Biscay, and sometimes places ships in danger in the 
parallel of the Scilly Islands, and which is known by the name of 
*Rennell’s current,’ it having been first explained by the author. 

The North-African current arises from the above-named over- 
flowing of the waters of the Northern Atlantic; to which must 
be added an influx from the Arctic sea, and an occasional one 
from the extension of the northern branch of the Gulf-stream. It 
is a stream of great magnitude expanding itself from the coast 
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of Africa to the western side of the Azores, or nearly so; its 
breadth and velocity varying with the quantity of Arctic water 
received, and the duration and force of the westerly winds. The 
singular course of the Rennell current is thus described. 

‘ At the very commencement of this current it presents a very 
curious and interesting phenomenon. It sends out a branch to the 
S.E., which passes into the southern part of the Bay of Biscay; and, 
after coasting the northern shore of Spain, turns to the north and N.W. 
along the coast of France; and, shooting across the mouths of the 
English and Irish channels, bends round to the west, and thence through 
all the intermediate points to the south-east ; and, falling again into the 
original current, performs a complete rotation between Spain, France, 
and the Atlantic at large. It is the outer or N.E. side of this vortex 
which, by a kind of centrifugal motion, flies off to the N.W. and across 
the twoChannels, and forms the current which so often places ships in 
danger near Scilly.’'—p. 34. 


Through the medium of the North-African current, the waste 
water in the Mediterranean, caused by the increased heat* and 
greater evaporation of that inland sea, is constantly sup- 
plied; the currents, from every quarter, pointing towards the 
strait’s mouth, as to the pipe of a funnel, of which the reservoir 
is the circular space between the Capes of St. Vincent and 
Cantin. During the summer months when the evaporation from 


the Mediterranean is greatest, this simultaneous motion of the 
waters to a fixed point, is powerfully felt to a great distance in 
the Atlantic. Captain Smyth describes the current setting into 
the Mediterranean, as being three miles and a half wide in the 
centre, flowing at the rate of from three to six miles an hour to 
the eastward, bordered by two lateral currents, each being 
about two miles anda half broad, and flowing at about the same 
rate as the central stream. The lateral currents ebb and flow 
with the tide, setting alternately into the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic +. 

So numerous are the directions of the various streams which 
compose Major Rennell’s systematic one denominated the North- 
African, that the chance of reducing the anomalies which they 
—_ under the laws of a system, is quite hopeless, with the 
imited knowledge possessed at the present time. Take the 
following example, which will give a full and fair view of the 
difficulties. — 

‘ As far then as Madeira and the Canary Islands to the southward, and 





* It has been ascertained by experiment that the water of the Medi- 
terranean is 5° or 6° of Fahrenheit warmer than that of the Atlantic 
between the same parallels of latitude. 

+ Smyth’s Sicily. 
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to an indefinite point, westward, in the ocean, the currents are known 
to set obliquely towards the coast of Africa: that is, to the 8.S.E., or 
S.E., on the westward of a line drawn from Cape St. Vincent to 
Tenerife ; but, on the eastward of that line, that is, on the side towards 
the coast, it sets nearer east. Again, from the Canary Islands to the 
Cape Verde Islands, taking a line from one to the other, the current 
on the. west of it, and to an indefinite distance, westward, runs to the 
westward, or S.W., according to the course of the trade-wind ; but 
to the east of it, or towards the shore, it is not much to the south of east, 
and pointing nearly towards the land, until we arrive in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Blanco. This being a prominent point, whence the coast 
trends to the N.E. towards the Strait, on the one hand, and south- 
ward to Cape Verde, on the other, it divides the inner stream of current; 
for here it changes its direction with that of the line of coast, running 
somewhat to the west of south, and identifying itself with the outer 
stream.—p. 293. 


This view of a portion of the anomalies with which the entire 
line of this current abounds, will be sufficient to establish the 
asserted necessity of waiting for further information. 

The north-west branch of the Equatorial current separates from 
the main stream, in about longitude 23°W., and running N.W. 
by N. terminates in the Sargasso sea. It is smaller and weaker 
than the other Equatorial streams; flows at the rate of 
about one mile per hour, and at its separation from the main 
stream is from 180 to 200 miles in breadth, which increases after- 
wards to 300. Its influence may generally be traced as far 
as 20° N. and sometimes as far as 25°, and may be made 
beneficial to ships bound to America direct, as far as the former 
parallel. The space between the western border of this current 
and the opposite coast of America, is nearly 1000 miles; its 
course therefore is too distant from the land to be affected by 
tides. There now only remain the Brasil and the Connecting 
currents, to complete the view of that systematic arrangement 
or division of the numerous streams which Major Rennell has 
adopted. The former or Brasil current is of inconsiderable 
breadth till it arrives in lat. 16° or 17°S., where its direction 
is to the S.W. at a distance of 280 miles from the shore, 
gradually declining to S.S.W. to Cape Frio; at which 
point its velocity is 30 miles per day, at 200 miles from the 
coast. Here the land falls back to W.S.W.; the consequence 
of which is, that the current is thrown further off shore, 
and, ‘ as generally happens in such changes of direction of the 
coast, a counter current in the Bay, runs to the N.E. 
within Cape Frio.’ In 30° and 32°S. it runs more westerly at the 
rate of from 15 to 20 miles a day, and is found at 250 miles from 
the coast, extending to the north of the river Plata. At this point 
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a circumstance of great interest occurs, in the passage of the 
river across and over the oceanic current. The Plata current 
runs at the rate of about one mile an hour, and appears to 
be more than 300 miles wide at the distance of 600 geographic 
miles from its outfall; the Brasil current re-appeats, and 
continues as far as Staten Land. A similar instance of 
currents crossing each other occurs in the easterly current 
along the southern coast of Australia, which in Bass’s Strait 
totally disappears, giving way to a regular tide, but appears 
again in great strength at some distance from the strait to the 
eastward. Of these two instances, the latter, both waters being 
oceanic, is the most curious, their specific gravity being the 
same or nearly so, whereas in the former, the water of the 
outfall, having a large proportion of fresh or river water, is 
lighter than that of the oceanic current, which may in some 
measure account for the phenomenon, although it does not 
furnish a perfect solution. 

The cross current of the Plata is chiefly given on the authority 
of Captain Beaufort, but also from Lord Anson, and Captain 
Krusenstern. 

On quoting Lord Anson’s authority, Major Rennell says, 


‘Having mentioned Admiral Lord Anson, I ought not to omit a 
circumstance, exculpatory of that highly distinguished officer, in a case 
where he was wrongfully blamed. And this I do, because it is probable 
that the truth is known to very few persons.’ 

‘ After the elegant and interesting narrative of the voyage had been 
considered, it was remarked by some professional men, that it con- 
tained little or no nautical information, that could be useful to future 
navigators.’ 

‘ But, in fact, a second volume, containing the nautical parts, was in 
preparation, but had not kept pace with the other (which the reader 
may perhaps easily account for,as well as for the exclusion of the sup- 
posed dud matter, from the narrative). Mean time Colonel Robins, the 
author, was appointed Engineer General to the East India Company, 
and sailed for India, taking the MS. with him, under the idea that it 
required correction, or examination ; but very contrary to Lord Anson’s 
wishes. The Colonel lived but a short time in his new situation ; and 
after his death not a vestige of the MS. could be found.’—p. 12. 


The Connecting current of the Southern Atlantic with the Pa- 
cific and Indian oceans, Major Rennell thinks originates from two 
sources ; one ‘a portion of the drift water from the S. E. trade, 
detaching itself from the Brasil current; and the other the drift 
water of the prevalent westerly winds beyond the trades.’ (p. 42). 
This hypothesis is no doubt good to a considerable extent ; and 
accounts for a large portion of” the conflicting motion which takes 
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place in this part of the ocean, a part so imperfectly known, 
‘that, generally, between 30 and 40 degrees of [South] lati- 
tude, and longitudes 25° and 40° W. is nearly a blank in the 
chart.’ The agitated state of the sea is still further accounted 
for, if the idea of the author be correct that this current 
and the Lagullas stream ‘ jostle each other’ in their courses, 
with so much force, that a large portion of each is turned back. 
And there really appears to be good ground for the supposi- 
tion ; for the course of the latter may be traced by means of its tem- 
perature, which also gives a good clue to discover the path of its 
opponent. It is believed that there are many currents in this part 
of the ocean not yet defined, and which bid defiance to system, 
at least to one founded on any known principles respecting 
oceanic currents. The one named at p. 139, as traced east- 
ward in about latitude 39° South, is supposed to be ‘a de- 
rivative from the Brasil current.’ Be the number of currents 
what it may, it is certain that a very powerful one is found off the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the sea when agitated by west or north- 
west winds is tremendous, the rapidity of the current increasing 
with the increased force of the wind. This is the Southern Con- 
necting current of Major Rennell, and was crossed from south to 
north by Captain Cook who entered it in lat. 41° S. and left it 
in lat. 37° 20’ S., from which the author concludes that its breadth 
was about 180 miles. He is also of opinion that there is a 

eneral motion to the east between the parallels of 30° and 
40° S.; but if by the term ‘ general,’ he means that one uniform 
movement to the east is known to take place, his conclusion 
outruns his proofs, for if he were able to arrive at a certain and 
general conclusion, then the currents of this part of the ocean, 
instead of being imperfectly known, would be correctly under- 
stood, and capable of detail. 

Such then is thesystem which Major Rennell has adopted for 
the explanation of the difficult subject of ocean currents ; in which 
there appears to be much ingenuity, and which, if the broad 
tracks exhibited on the Index Map were the only sets or courses 
of the different streams, would be completely satisfactory. It is 
easy to comprehend the idea of a current flowing from north to 
south; but if at the same time its details are shown to 
consist of a number of streams running from east to west, 
from west to east, and even from south to north, the idea is 
much more complicated and difficult of comprehension, and the 
stream so detailed would scarcely be admitted to be reduced 
to system. Yet of such materials are some of the great 
streams, particularly the North-African, as described by the au- 
thor, composed. Before a perfect system of oceanic currents 
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can be formed, there must exist the power of defining their 
details, their causes, their lengths, and their breadths. 

In the wide expanse of the ocean where the land lies at a 
great distance, the courses of currents are more regular, 
than of those which flow near to the land, and which are 
affected by it in a variety of ways. The perfect knowledge of 
the latter class, although much the most difficult to acquire, is 
by far the most important to the safety of navigators. In the 
open sea the dangers which might arise from the course of a 
current unobservedly entered into, may be avoided ; but near to 
the land, the ship has often been reduced to a wreck before 
the presence of the current was apprehended. 

Major Rennell considers the winds as the principal cause of 
currents in the ocean, which opinion is in consonance with that 
of several eminent writers who have treated of the subject ; yet 
allowing that the wind may have great influence, still that 
influence is insufficient to account for the various and contra- 
dictory facts which are recorded conceraing these mighty 
streams. Of this circumstance he is fully sensible, when he 
says (p. 65), that there are in ceftain parts of the ocean, 
‘sudden changes and curvetings of the current, for which 
no cause appears; so that, had they not been supported 
by many authorities, they might have been regarded as no 
more than errors from bad reckonings.’ Neither can the 
anomalies which are recorded to have occurred in the great 
Equatorial current, be accounted for on any known principles. 
The wind is an especially incompetent adjunct in this instance, 
allowing it to have more than its usual versatility. In one 
instance, the whole body of water from 5° N. to 12° S., which is 
laid down as constantly flowing from east to west, was observed 
to run in a direction diametrically opposite, or from west to 
east ; its rate or velocity being the same as when flowing in its 
usual course. At another time, a similar anomaly happened 
between the parallels of 2° N. and 7° S.; and other instances are 
on record where the current has ceased altogether (See p. 67). In 
the first two instances the regular wind must have blown from the 
opposite quarter ; in the latter ones it must have ceased to blow 
altogether. Such facts show how impossible it is, with our 
limited knowledge of these matters, to form a system that will ex- 
plain the nature and causes of oceanic currents in all their various 
characters. A few years more, devoted to well-directed experi- 
ments, will probably throw much light upon this subject, and it is 
not improbable, may explain some of the anomalous affections of 
the larger currents altogether. The object of the author, in sys- 
tematizing his materials, was for the more ready comprehension 
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of his views; supposing that facts are more firmly retained by 
the mind when acquired through such means, than when pre- 
sented to it in adetached and desultory form. To the systematic 
form there could be no objection, if the quantity of data explained 
all the phenomena of the subject; but where this is not the 
case, and when the lacune in the data are supplied by hypo- 
thetical assumptions, error may be the result. The volume and its 
theory, however, are of small importance when compared with 
that of the charts, embodying, as they do into one view, the 
general courses of the currents, with the variations which are 
found in some parts of them ; the direction of the wind, accom- 
panied by the date when the observations were made; the 
depth and temperature of the sea, together with some of the 
most important facts illustrating each current; and the courses 
of many of the ships, the commanders of which furnished 
the scientific details. Among these will be found the names 
of Lord Anson, Captains Cook, Beaufort, Sabine, King, Rodd, 
Tozer, Alsager, Hamilton, Livingston, and Sir P. Broke. The 
charts are indeed wonderful performances ; so elaborate, that it 
would be useless to attempt a description of all their manifold 
points of utility and interest, or of the vast diligence, perse- 
verance, and ingenuity displayed by the author im arranging 
such a bulk of information within so small a compass. These 
charts alone would place the name of Major Rennell among 
those of the most celebrated hydrographers of this or any 
other country. 

Great credit is due to the engravers (Messrs. Walker) for the 
clearness, the beauty, and above all for the accuracy, with 
which they have performed their part of this important work. 
Chart 1 may be referred to as a specimen of their eminence in 
this species of engraving. 

Major Rennell’s two papers on the Scilly current, and that on 
the effect of westerly winds in raising the level of the English 
Channel, which appeared originally in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, are reprinted, with notes by himself, and some additional 
ones by the editor, which are well worth the attention of those 
interested in the subject. 
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Art. XIV.—Du Journalisme. Art. 1. Revue Encyclopédique. Publiée 
par MM. H. Carnot et P. Leroux.—Paris. Septembre 1832. 
‘ FOURNALISM’ is a good name for the thing meant ; at any 
rate it is compact, and when once in circulation is incapable 
of equivocal meanings. A word was sadly wanted. ‘ Newspapers,’ 
and ‘newspaper-writing,’ not to mention that they have a bad 
odour, only imperfectly describe the thing intended. The inter- 
communication of opinion and intelligence, as maintained in 
England and other countries by means of journals, is too import- 
ant to pass without a name and that a good one. The Press is, 
however, a new power; and it is neither arranged on a right 
— as yet, nor is it properly appreciated, nor has time 
settled or sanctioned the names or the conditions of the per- 
sons who take a part in its government. We hear of editors, 
reporters, writers in newspapers, and sometimes ‘ publicists,’ a 
neological term ; but the world not only does not assign the 
definite meanings to these terms, but they are, in public estima- 
tion, somewhat derogatory expressions. It is not very usual to 
find any one who will avow his connexion with a newspaper, 
and if it were avowed, it would certainly operate to the disad- 
vantage of the party so avowing. The profession, were it 
affichée, would effectually exclude the professor from many 
circles of society ; and the fact only suspected, would close the 
doors of some of the largest, if not the best, houses in town, 
against the unhappy dealer in public instruction. In France on 
the contrary, to be a journalist, is to be a person of note ; to be 
an editor, is to be a person of accredited power; the title of a 
journalist, implies education, character, and perhaps disinter- 
ested enthusiasm ; at any rate, in public opinion, a union of 
respectable qualities. 

‘In France,’ says the writer on ‘Journalisme,’ ‘all political men, 
all the chiefs of parties, write in the journals. Inthem they acquire 
their popularity, through them they attack the ministry, and by 
them they defend it when they have got it into their own hands. 
In no other part of the world, is the combat between the govern- 
ment and journalism so fairly engaged ; for where else is the 
Press so completely the representative of the whole society ? 

‘The Frenchman,’ he again remarks, ‘is beyond all others 
journalistic; his social temper, his capacity for interesting 
himself in the fortunes of other countries, his facility in talking 
on every subject, his energy in debate, and all the gifted nature 
of a people fated to dispense a civilizing influence on the world, 
are marvellously adapted to the institution of journalism.’ 

England mav be maintained to be as ‘ journalistic’ as any part 
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of the globe ; and as far as a gifted nature is concerned, perhaps 
no population more abounds in quidnuncs than that of the British 
Islands. It may be uncertain whether they are a people fated to 
spread a civilizing influence over the rest of the world, but this is 
certain, that our descendants in the new world and our fellow- 
subjects in the colonies, are intent upon providing themselves 
with a newspaper, as among the first necessaries of social life, 
Why is it then that there is a sort of odium attached to journal- 
ism in this country? Why do not our principal politicians 
write in them, or if they do so by any chance, why do they 
conceal the fact as shame, and others fling the charge on them 
in scorn? Why is it, that to be connected with (such is the 
delicate phrase) a journal, is an argument against aman? The 
power of journalism is acknowledged on all hands to be enor- 
mous in France, but it is not proved that it is less in England. 
Newspapers are everywhere a necessary of life ; multitudes of 
men cannot breakfast without them; after breakfast, other 
multitudes of men resort to the club and reading-rooms for their 

erusal, with an appetite not exceeded by that with which the 
eeb-onchite man seeks his dinner. Numbers of persons, both 
of fortune and supposed education, converse solely by and from 
the newspapers ; and the fact of a barren journal, often assumes 
to individuals so situated, the shape of a serious misfortune. It 
has even been said, that suicides have been committed from a 
constant repetition of the announcement that nothing new had 
occurred,—in other words, that the newspapers of the day were 
barren. And yet the instrument which administers to the 
supply of an appetite so craving, is despised as an authority ; 
the source is hardly acknowledged, or with a sneer; the influ- 
ence is denied ; and the very individual whose whole thoughts 
have been moulded and directed by that morning’s newspaper, 
would utterly deny the source of his inspiration. - The majority 
of men are absolutely led by the journals, yet the majority 
a their authority and are ashamed of their teachers. Why 
is this ? 

Much light is thrown on the condition of newspapers in’ this 
country, by contrasting the state of journalism in France and 
England. Some of the 2lements of the comparison have been 
already indicated ; but nothing has been said of the causes 
which have led to the difference; and scarcely anywhere has 
anything been done towards analysing the circumstances, which 
have made the British journalists and journals what they are 
and what they are thought to be. 

The present character of the French press, is owing both 
to its history, and to the conditions under which the journals 
appear. 
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Before the Revolution, Paris had but two daily political 
journals, the Gazette de France, and the Journal de Paris. 
On the breaking out of that event, numerous sheets of all 
kinds were published, and though often summarily dealt with, 
continued till Bonaparte assumed the reins of government. Bona- 
— had an exaggerated idea of the importance of the Press, and 

e resolved upon subduing the power to his own purposes. With 
this view he enslaved on one hand, while he dignified it on the 
other ; he seized the property of every newspaper, and in different 
ways disposed of the old proprietors and editors. M. Bellmare, for 
instance, he sent as prefect of police to Antwerp, and poor M. 
Suard, the well-known academician, to a lunatic asylum at 
Charenton with an annuity of thirty pounds per annum. Every 
newspaper received a new responsible editor appointed by the 
government; and thus the Press was wholly laid at the feet of 
the executive. On the other hand Bonaparte declared the non- 
existence of a censorship in France, (for every paper had its own 
censor), and he appointed a bureau de opinion publique. The 
members of this bureau were upwards of half a dozen of the 
most ingenious and popular writers in France. Their duty 
was to contribute to the various newspapers, such articles 
as would conciliate public opinion,—that is to say, recom- 
mend the measures and maxims of the government of the 
Emperor. The Press was thus bound hand and foot, but 
then its chains were gilded. It was in fact raised to be one of 
the departments of state, and though its power was limited and 
its beneficence poisoned, its apparent consequence,—its status 
among professions,—was greatly raised; it in short became 
honourable according to the vulgar notions of honour, and 
though it was a slave, it was a titled slave, and not at all 
more slavish than the senate or the council of five hundred, 
the bar or the church. The Press, thus, was increased in 
dignity by the importance attached to it by a powerful and 
sagacious ruler, while it was excluded from the exercise of its 
natural prerogative. If the principle of the representation of the 
people could have beenaseasily managed and as carefully directed 
to the purposes of delusion, it would have been used. Had the 
newspaper press of England ever been openly adopted by the 
government, had its editors been appointed by the throne, and 
its active agents rewarded with pensions and governments ; 
though it would have lost its highest quality, and for the time 
the chief part of its power, still it would have been exalted in 
public opinion, and under different circumstances might possibly 
have turned this sort of authority to account. At any rate, after 
it had become a habit with the leading men in France to edite 
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and manage a morning newspaper in the brilliant times of the 
Empire, it never could by any possible revolution or change, 
be an occupation popularly es a ee On the contrary, 
subsequent events have been such in France, as to develope all 
the native power of the Press, while there have been none of a 
tendency to degrade the character of the employment. The 
conditions under which newspaper publication has taken place 
in France of late years, have also materially tended to influence 
its character. It was impossible for a jealous government to per- 
mit the anonymous; and what is more, the epoch at which 
journalism burst into existence, was anything but one of con- 
cealment. Every man was aiming to influence some portion of 
his countrymen, and was proud to avow his motive and triumph 
in his success. National character has also something to do 
with the openness of French periodical writing. Be this as it 
may, there is no doubt that the absence of the anonymous 
materially influences the tone of French newspapers, and that 
the superior decorum they preserve, is one cause of the estima- 
tion in which they are held. 

Another most important and influential consideration is, the 
size of French newspapers; a size which has been allowed 
altogether to assume its natural dimensions. The maximum 
duty upon a French journal does not amount to one halfpenny ; 
in England the duty upon a newspaper is ten times the duty in 
France. The ‘Tax upon Knowledge, as it is popularly 
designated in England, forcibly tends to the production 
of an enormous volume of paper. If the paper were small the 
duty would be the same, and the subscriber would complain 
that he had too little for his money; the proprietors conse- 
quently are led by competition to make the utmost of their 
limits, and the results may be seen in any of the morning papers of 
the metropolis. On the other hand, the editor of a Paris news- 
pores has no more space than he can easily fill with the contri- 

utions of himself and his principal writers; he can answer for 
every line of his publication. French newspapers are by no 
means perfect, but there is no doubt that in information, style, 
tone, and all that may be understood by the term deportment, 
they far excel our own, and that the qualities considered 
necessary for the profession of a journalist, are education and 
character. For these advantages they may be considered in- 
debted to the causes pointed out. 

The London journals, in almost every respect, furnish a very 
decided contrast to those of Paris. Looking at the ex- 
ternals, the gigantic size of the broad sheet is at first sight 
overwhelming; on examining, however, its constituent parts, 
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the wonder subsides. Advertisements occupy sometimes one 
half of the whole space; when parliament is sitting the 
whole of the sheet is filled with debates. But, except on extra- 
ordinary occasions, if subtraction be made of the advertise- 
ments, the extracts from foreign journals and the country 
papers, the reports of meetings, of courts of justice and of police, 
together with all that peculiar consistency called the penny-a-line 
matter, very little will be found that has proceeded directly from 
the reflexions of a person of education and intelligence. The 
quantity of what may be called ‘ writing,’ as worthy of the 
name, in a London morning paper, does not exceed, if it equals, 
the quantity in an ordinary Paris journal. The other portions 
of the paper have their value; but it is most certain that the 
space which must be filled, leads to a most crude style of filling 
up; thus extracts from foreign papers are flung in bodily, and 
most frequently form a mass defying the efforts of the reader 
who has anything else to do than study the newspaper. The 
same remark is applicable to other departments. The most 
scandalous portion of the London press, however, is that which 
is supplied by the itinerant venders of intelligence, the reporters 
of the police, of accidents and offences, of the lower and sometimes 
of the superior courts of law. The manner in which this supply 
of floating intelligence is paid for, is a direct premium on verbiage 
first, and next on falsehood. 

The Morning Paper of London aims at everything, and this 
may be the reason why it does nothing well. No transaction 
takes place which it does not conceive itself competent to report ; 
and for reporters it is lamentable to think that it relies much 
on the itinerants above spoken of,—persons who, if they had no 
inducement to be false, have no freulty enabling them to be 
true. The absurd style, the bad English, and the curious phra- 
seology, of that abundant crop of small and long paragraphs to 
be found in the morning papers, and which have been so often 
the subject of ridicule, are altogether attributable to the class of 
news-purveyors on whom a morning paper principally depends 
for its supply of facts, as they are facetiously termed. The 
penny-a-line men are generally persons who are by no means 
qualified to report common proceedings,—persons who have 
not had the education of decent butlers; but such is the consti- 
tution of the morning paper, that in these hands are the names 
and characters of a very large portion of their countrymen 
daily and hourly placed. It is they who supply the whole of 
that portion of the paper that comes under the head of domestic 
news. It is through the habit of relying on such unaccredited 
agents as these, that the London newspapers are liable to be 
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hoaxed, as they so frequently are, by pretended information ; such 
as that lately imposed upon the Times, by some ‘ lubberly con- 
cocter of a lie,’ to use its own phraseology,—respecting first, a 
fatal accident to one Mrs. Burney in consequence of the furious 
riding of Lord Palmerston’s groom, and next giving all the details 
of a coroner’s inquest that was never held, on a corpse that 
never appeared. 

The whole of this mass is placed under the superintendence 
of an editor,—the same person who is expected to write the 
dicta that are to guide the opinions of the British world, for at 
least a day. He is to be responsible for not merely his own 
opinions on events,—events on which a secretary of state, with 
all the facts before him, would often find it difficult instantly 
to write an article for the nation——but he must be cognizant 
of the whole correspondence; he must further have revised 
all the other departments of intelligence, and decide upon the 
pretensions of twenty penny-a-line men, and the reclamations 
brought against their reports of the preceding day,—and all this 
in the dead of the night, when the small hours are increasing fast, 
ina heated manufactory redolent of oil and printer’s ink. 

Size is the author of much evil; it tempts the proprietors to 
attempt everything, and the consequence is that nothing is 
done well. But this is not all: 

To produce this enormous sheet requires, as has been ob- 
served, a manufactory, and that maintained on a large scale. 
It implies the retaining a great number of agents, correspond- 
ents, reporters, and occasional assistants,—an army of com- 
positors,—another of distributors—huge supplies of paper,— 
and a steam-engine. This is not to be done without large 
capital; the necessity of a huge capital being concentrated 
in particular hands, implies « virtual monopoly ; and the evils 
of monopoly need not be gone into here. Nothing can be plainer 
than the lesson written on the front of every daily journal in 
London. It is to the monopoly, and the monopoly alone, that 
must be attributed the incongruities, the absurdities, in short 
the inaptitude, of the daily press. If public instruction is to be 
conveyed daily to every part of the kingdom, should not the 
nation have the best instructors that can be found? Has it ? 
Are the editors of the daily papers, generally speaking, the men 
that would be selected to inform, teach, and guide a country 
like this ? Could, indeed, one man alone do it? Would it not 
require many? But the establishment cannot afford such a 
plan,—it must be content with the least it can do with. If 
much were given to the writers for public instruction, the 
credit might be more, but the profit might be less than 
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itis. But then are there not disinterested men of ability in this 
great and enlightened nation, who would gladly come forward to 
guide their fellow-countrymen,—at any rate to share with them 
the gifts of intelligence and industry? There are numbers ; 
but is it to be expected that, first of all, they would submit to 
the control of a trading proprietor, whose oodiitinn it is to draw 
profit, and not toscatter good? And again, would such indivi- 
duals consent that their writings should be mixed up with the 
contents of the penny-a-line man’s wallet, the rags and frag- 
ments of the basket of the literary scavenger ? 

If reports of proceedings are to be given at all, should not the 
best be had ?—should not they, whether in courts or at meetings, 
be first faithfully reported and then carefully and judiciously 
abridged, in such a manner as to present not only an idea of the 
event, but a trustworthy record of the opinions enounced and 
the transactions that took place? Is anything like this done? 
The appeal may be made to any one who was ever present during 
aseries of transactions, and next morning perused a report of 
them in a daily paper. Every line bears the mark of haste, in- 
difference, uncertainty ; and, what ‘is more, the whole record 
itself hangs upon a balance ;—it is a question of time and space ; 
—if the report is not ready to an instant,—if another subject 
catches the eye of the superintendent editor,—the whole matter 
is swept into oblivion. Thus are information and intelligence 
made to depend, not on their importance to the public welfare, 
but on the number of square inches in a morning paper. 

There are few things more essential than correct reports of the 
debates in Parliament; the demand for them has been so con- 
siderable, that, even under the monopoly, they may be said to 
possess just claims to praise. There is much to be said, how- 
ever, on this head. If the report of one daily morning paper is 
good, the others cannot be exact, for they all materially differ ; 
phrases differ, which is pardonable; but the matter is not the 
same, and the length of the speeches and the fullness of the 
report depend altogether on the politics of the paper,—sometimes 
on the caprice of the reporter. The channel of this most essen- 
tial intelligence may at any time be stopped by the conspiracy of 
a few nameless adventurers employed in this capacity by the 
monopolists, or it may be poisoned by the malignity of any one 
of them. If this may be said of the morning papers, what shall 
be said of the evening ones, which are mere garbled abridgments 
of the morning papers, and which would not trouble themselves 
with abridgment at all, were not the evening paper of smaller 
size than the morning. Supposing, however, that the reports 
of the parliamentary proceedings are made in the manner they 
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ought,—and there is much to be said in their favour, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which they are got up ;—because 
the Houses of Parliament sit late and talk long, is the coun- 
try therefore to be deprived of every other species of intelli- 
gence, every other topic pushed aside? Yet this is the case ; in 
consequence of the same paper being used for conveying every 
kind of information, it is frequently seen that the debates occupy 
the whole of the journal, and all the rest of the world is as if it 
were not, It is not, however, the fact, however late into the 
night the English Houses of Parliament may sit, that when they 
debate, all the rest of the globe sinks into — 

The preservation of the anonymous in English newspapers 
has several causes, some of which are closely connected with 
the virtual monopoly, others, if at all, only remotely. One cause 
is, that the proprietary, for the sake of cheapness, and under the 
necessity of filling their pages, employ agents whom they are 
ashamed of, and the mention of whose names would deprive all 
they write or contribute of authority ;—another is the personality 
of the Press, reacted on again by the anonymousness of this 
species of writing, and its consequent impunity ; another cause 
may be the insignificance of each previous contribution, and 
the fact of the name of the contributor often being unknown to 
the parties adopting the contribution. Occasional contributors, 
who break through the common objections to writing in the 
newspapers entertained in official circles and among the aris- 
tocratic classes, of course do not wish to be known, lest 
they should be mixed with the persons habitually connected 
with newspapers, and to whom they consider odium attached. 
The anonymous again has its advantages to such per- 
sons; who, under its shield, will sometimes venture a license 
of attack, which they could not sign without being subjected to 
more or less inconvenience. 

It is not to be denied that many of the daily papers con- 
tain articles of ability, —that some of their editors are writers 
of acknowledged talent; but can one man do everything ? 
can he know everything? has he the power of writing with 
effect daily and for ever? is he never to read? is no time to 
be given to society, to recreation, to the laying in a fresh stock 
of experience, to encouraging and cultivating new impressions 
or removing the old? So tasked is the editor of a morning 
journal, that he must necessarily soon be driven to the lees of his 
brain, and be content to foist his intellectual dregs upon the 
gaping world in lieu of the wisdom they have a right to expect 

tom the pen of the public instructor. This comes of the mono- 
poly ; and the monopoly comes of the stamp. 
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The few lines quoted from the Revue Encyclopédique refer to 
the fact, that the French politicians make their reputations in the 
journals. The British certainly do not ; a polite politician would 
blush to be accused of aleading article ina newspaper. This is 
to be lamented, if for no other reason than that the discussions 
in the journals would afford an admirable school for future 
public servants, and the writings of such men would be a 
better guide to their abilities and opinions, than either the 
extent of their property or the colour of their ribbons. The 
maintenance of political arguments in an arena before the world, 
would also corroborate the morality of young aspirants; they 
would early acquire a name and fame not to be bought and sold, 
and cease to be the tools they are now too often considered 
by their more experienced predecessors in political life. Such 
an object would raise young men above merely sensual pursuits, 
and give them a greater scope of ambition than is now afforded 
by either Melton Mowbray or the Red House. It would 
counteract the baneful prevailing idea that property and 
not intelligence make the legislator; for it would show that 
independence is founded, not upon wealth, but upon tastes. It 
may be remarked as a singular fact, the root of which is 
however somewhat deeper than the newspaper itself, that so few 
editors in this country have obtained either political celebrity or 
political power. To represent a borough even, has been consi- 
dered as an object beyond the legitimate scope of their views ; 
and yet these are the men the nation looks to for its opinions,— 
the men whose lucubrations lie on the first table in the 
land, as on the bench of the meanest hovel; whose ideas are 
canvassed in club-houses, conned over at private firesides, and 
read aloud to admiring audiences in public-houses. How is it 
that the wisdom of such persons never creeps into the senate, 
much less into office. Sometimes, but rarely, the concealed con- 
tributor works himself into power; such men as James Stephen 
and Sir James Mackintosh, though dishonoured by conta- 
mination with journalism, have scrambled into places, but it has 
been in spite of this connexion and not by means of it. Mr. 
Stephen once avowed in the House of Commons that such a con- 
nexion had once existed as regarded himself, and his magnanimity 
was applauded to the skies. If this is partly to be attributed to 
the aristocratic institutions of the country, it is also owing 
in some measure to the constitution of the stamped newspaper. 
The abolition of the stamp-laws will destroy one cause, and the 
reform in parliament may put away the other. It is to be 
hoped that men who have studied the people’s interests long 
and carefully, pointed them out by their writings and ably 
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contributed to the formation of right opinions, will no longer be 
virtually excluded from a place in the senate, but on the 
contrary that there will be sufficient intelligence abroad to 
discern, that persons so trained are most likely to make efficient 
public servants and representatives. 

The power of the press depends upon causes in part un- 
connected with the ability of its conductors. It arises chiefly 
from the power of spreading its opinions whatever they are, 
from its means of rapid communication and perpetual trans- 
mission. A sentence though feeble in itself gains a momentum 
merely by its being sent before ten thousand individuals at the 
same instant ; just as in theatres, the expression that would 
but faintly affect a single individual, falling upon the ears of a 
large assemblage simultaneously acquires a vast additional force, 
and will move to tears or laughter the same person who was 
not to be touched in solitude. Something like this occurs in 
newspapers. The man who can publish what he pleases ina 
journal habitually read by a multitude, is a man of power, 
even though he may not bea manof ability. Nay, it may be, and 
indeed often has been, that a writer of less ability is the person 
of greater power; the chance being that an ordinary writer will 
use topics and broach sentiments more level to the compre- 


hension, and more soothing to the prejudices of readers, than 
the writer of deeper views. The best instructor is not likely to 
be most er listened to; in fact the way to be most 


extensively popular, is to flatter prejudice, encourage vanity, and 
please the ear by the harmonious rounding of easily understood 
common-places. This must be considered as one of the reasons 
why so little discontent has been expressed with the daily 
organs of intelligence; the worst in essential points, was 
calculated to be most liked by the mass, and it is to the 
mass that regard must be had by persons whose sole concern 
is successful trading. Public satisfaction, the exponent of which 
is circulation, will be found often to vary inversely as merit, 
in existing papers. Some of them, looking to their conduct 
through a great number of years, have been despised or 
ridiculed by all intelligent men, perhaps at the moment when 
they were laying the foundation of immense circulation and 
great future wealth. These huge vehicles of public intelligence 
have been raised like balloons into the air by the speed of a 
courier, by the superior absurdity or vulgarity of their police 
reports, by the particularity of their details of the court, some 
ability in their theatrical critiques, or some other equally non- 
essential point in the conduct of a public instructor; for 
which however many persons cared, many others might be 
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indifferent. The guiding principle is necessarily the per-centage, 
and editors are rewarded or changed according to the state 
of the books. Though the daily newspapers are avowedly 
partizans of particular opinions or classes of persons, the ob- 
jection to a thorough change of side does not consist in the 
honesty of the editor, for he may be easily changed,—nor in 
the convictions of the proprietary, for they frequently differ 
among themselves, and may be wholly opposed to the party 
espoused by the journal,—but solely in the chance that a change 
of opinion, if too abrupt, may be ruinous to the concern, the 
manufactory, the business of the firm. But within limits, 
every species of shifting takes ong in order to trim the vessel 
and its sails to the catching of the gale. Both questions and 
persons are managed ; and though bribes may not be taken in 
form, there is no doubt that in many instances considerations 
are entered into, which appear only in their effect upon the 
columns of the paper. How can any other course be expected 
in merely mercantile establishments ; and how blind must 
that public be, that does not see it ;—xhow absurd not to expect 
it. In what other line of business do men take any guide but 
that which is likely to lead them honestly to the end aimed at 
in business, viz. profit. If truth is elicited,—if useful measures 
are urged,—if good information is produced,—the accident is 
lucky; the fact being, that even considerations of profit, make 
some show both of ability and independence necessary. 

At the bottom of all this mischief, is the stamp. On observing 
the great imperfections and many vices of our journals, and 
looking into their nature and causes, it has always been found 
that that red deformity on the corner of each sheet, is the 
damning spot, the plague mark, that taints the whole mass. 
Do away with the stamp,—establish free trade in news,—and 
the supply of journalism will be of a very different shape and 
character. The bond that binds up all this heterogeneous 
mass will be cut, and the gigantic sheet will crumble into 
morsels. It is not meant that there will be no large papers ; 
but papers will be adapted to the magnitude of the subject and 
the pockets of the readers. Why should a gentleman much 
attached to theatricals be compelled to purchase an expensive 
dispatch from Oporto, or a debate upon the poor-laws? The 
courts and police will have their own known reporters, and then, 
perhaps, reputations and cases will not be so grievously 
murdered as at present. The writer who conceives he has 
valuable opinions to communicate, will set up a journal for the 
season or as long as the subject lasts, and then drop it. 
There must be accredited channels of news; there must and 
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will be daily reports of parliamentary proceedings; the interests 
of commerce must be consulted; but these purposes will be 
answered together or separately as may best suit the different 
interests to be served. Some large firms will be broken up; 
but the activity that will be thrown into the profession of 
journalism, the addition to its power, extent, and utility, is not 
to be calculated. There is not a man in the kingdom, so poor 
that he will not be able to have his newspaper, and that the 
newspaper most peculiarly adapted to his wants and wishes. 
The dissemination of journals of all kinds will induce persons 
possessing peculiar talent or information, who now hold off from 
the newspaper press or are excluded from it, to come forward 
in the shape most agreeable to their habits, and throw all the 
weight of their ability into the general bank of intelligence. 
The newspaper would become as it is in France, the Exchange 
of opinion, the political University; and be even more thanit 
is there. The greater enterprise of the English, the older habits of 
freedom, the more popular character of many of their institutions, 
and the more pervading spirit of their inquiries and their 
curiosity, would give . variety, scope, and interest to their 
newspapers. From what has been done under all the oppres- 
siveness of the stamp, and all the disadvantages under which it 
is evaded by the cheap journals, may be seen what may be 
expected as soon as the newspaper emancipation takes place; 
and assuredly that event cannot be long postponed. The stamp 
must be yielded, or it will be taken. That it has been 
continued hitherto, can only be accounted for by the fact that 
few of the public instructors are honest in urging its abolition. 
They dread the effects of a dissolution of the monopoly; 
luckily, however, the smuggling now going on to so enormous 
an extent in the shape of penny papers, is producing an 
effect that might not have been obtained from patriotism alone. 
It is to be hoped that the organs of the common interest and 
their own, will soon raise such an outcry as will frighten our 
gentle Chancellor of the Exchequer from the propriety of his 
calculations. The public in this, as in other things, have been 
supine; free journalism is an essential of political existence, 
and ought to be argued for, subscribed for;—it ought to be 
urged in assemblies Both small and large; no set of men should 
get together without proposing as a thing to be done, the 
unshackling of the press; it is more necessary than to drink the 
King’s health after dinner. ‘The press must be untaxed,’ should 
be the answer to every demand for money by the tax-officer, 
the burthen of every petition to parliament, the instruction of 
every member sent to represent the people. Let the people 
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but will it, and it isdone. They have freedom of speech of one 
kind; why should not they have another? For what is publishing, 
but permanent talking to a great number of persons at once ? 
In the foregoing remarks on the Press as it exists, the daily 
papers have alone been mentioned. Some of the observations 
apply to the weekly ones ; notall. The character of the weekly 
Press is in some respects more discreditable to the country 
than that of the daily papers. Frivolity of every kind, unmeaning 
attempts at wit, indecent stories, scandalous allusions, personal 
slander, and wretched efforts at aiding a political party b 
ribaldry and ruffianly abuse; these arethe characteristics of muc 
of the weekly Press. As it is not to be expected that such 
compositions would be tolerated more than once a week, no 
change is to be — in the frequency of the publication ; 
and as those who are gratified with such productions 


must have tastes too depraved to relish any higher enter- 
tainment, they will probably continue to enjoy the same exten- 
sive circulation as at present, especially those aimed at the rich. 
Such as are levelled at the ill-taught and ill-conducted part of 
the poor, it is to be hoped, will have their readers taken away 
from under them by a reformation and an extensive education in 
the more numerous classes. The more enlightened weekl 


journals are, in many respects, admirably conducted, and for 
talent and industry are just now hardly to be matched. They 
consist at present of original papers and of compilations from 
the daily news; the change to be expected after the abo- 
lition of the duty, would be perhaps the separation of these two 
arts. Thecompilation, abridgement, and condensation of the 
intelligence of the week is sufficient to occupy the whole of a 
moderate-sized paper ; and assuredly the original discussions 
suggested by the events of the week are enough to occupy one 
body of men, and to fill one ordinary weekly paper, con- 
joined with advertisements, and a few matters of record or 
announcement. 

One point should not be omitted, in a sketch however 
hasty of the evil condition of London journalism. It is, 
that the Journal being undertaken as a trading concern, and 
universally felt to be such, the readers and subscribers 
simply take up the paper as a hireling informant, and feel no 
more interest in the publication than goes to the settling of the 
newsman’s bill. These are not the terms on which such com- 
munication should take place. The journalist is both an in- 
structor and a representative ; and the bond between him and 
his constituents, should neither be seven-pence nor a shilling. 
It being well understood that the ablest and most industrious 
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papers, and those which demand the rarer qualities in the 
individuals concerned in the construction, are the least circu- 
lated and the worst paid, the enlightened portion of the public 
should take care that they do not suffer for their ability or their 
honesty. Again, for the furtherance of all beneficial measures, 
no more convenient medium could be found, than the connexion 
supplied by editor and reader of the same journal. Such a Cor- 
responding Society would defy any tyrant in the world. There 
has hitherto been a coldness between the parties; and the 
cause has been indicated. A journal has always been deemed 
a trading concern; it generally has been so; and the reader has 
justly considered the terms of the connexion as what might be 
thus laconically interpreted; ‘ J buy the newspaper, and the 
newspaper is ready to sell me.’ 





Art. XV.—The Refugee in America: a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope, Author 
of “* The Domestic Manners of the Americans.”—12mo. 3 Vols. 
London. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 1832. 


RS. TROLLOPE having all but overturned the United 
States, by a book in the department of Voyages and Travels, 
has now brought romance to bear them down, and proposes to 
give them the coup de grace with a novel. In her former work, 
she could only tell us what ungainly people our descendants are ; 
but now she can show them to us in action, and, what is more, 
present them to the notice of Europe in contrast with the refine- 
ment, the liberality, and the education of the mother country. 
The resort to fiction was a happy idea. That Mrs. Trollope was 
uite equal to its management had been already established ; and 
the power which it puts into the hands of one familiar with its 
employment, of varying the scene, introducing different characters, 
and all ranks and descriptions of people, affords an author an 
excellent opportunity of working up such of his adversaria as he 
had not been able to weave into narrative, or incorporate in dis- 
sertation. Besides which, it presents the remarkable advantage 
of contrast, which has already been spoken of. It is not neces- 
sary to censure; brutality he only to be set vis-a-vis with 
refinement, and it is rebuked in the most formidable manner ; 
and so with every other vice, virtue, or indecorum. 

Acting up to this idea, Mrs. Trollope has sent across the 
Atlantic a small family of the élite of English society. Persons 
of wealth and consequence in their own country, and more than 
that, persons who in England would be regarded as the models 
of society,—rich, generous, noble, benevolent, courteous, and 
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refined, both in manner and sentiment. This was certainly sub- 
jecting our younger and hard-working brother to a fearful or- 
deal. But first it should be said, that these models of civiliza- 
tion are not able to separate themselves from the old country, 
without retaining some connexion with the society left behind. 
This is somewhat unfortunate for the purpose of the author ; 
for the parties with whom the voyagers are connected at home, 
happen to be the most diabolical creatures that ever entered 
into the mind of even a lady novelist; for it would seem, the 
more innocent the habits, the blacker the imagination. It would 
appear that the female mind, kept free from actual contact with 
villainy,—in conceiving it, goes to sea without compass, and thus 
trusts wholly to the colouring of the imagination, unchecked by 
the test of experience. The scoundrel of the lady-novelist, is 
always ten times as infernal as the creation of an author of his 
own sex. An authoress may in fact always be discovered by 
the deeper die of her crimes. 

In order to get some persons of refinement to the United 
States, Mrs. Trollope could hit upon no better plan than making 
one of her models of propriety fly his country for murder. 
Crime is, no doubt, a very frequent cause of the immigration of 
our refined countrymen into the ruder districts of the United 
States ; and this is a circumstance to be taken into consideration 
onboth sides. But still it may be suggested that the authoress 
could have contrived to whisk a peer of the realm into a Liver- 
pool packet, with less violence than for the shedding of blood. 
From debt, to be sure, they have an immunity; as they do not 
open Banks, they cannot follow the example of Mr. Touchandgo, 
who, with his clerk Robthetill, left Lombard Street one frosty 
morning, and of whom the first intelligence was dated from the 
State of Apodidaskalia. These motives certainly fail; but peers 
are to be found in other quarters of the world than where they 
are appointed to governments, wandering, it is to be presumed, 
for the satisfaction of a rational curiosity, and, at any rate, if 
Mrs. Trollope would send a young member of the House of 
Lords to examine a republic, it was by no means necessary 
that his hands should be reeking with the blood of a 
peasant. Nevertheless, so it is. In merry England, somewhere 
on the Dorsetshire coast, exists a race of scoundrel smug- 
glers, who when silks and brandy fail, take to inland robbery. 
One of this class,—the parallel to which Mrs. Trollope has 
omitted to show in the States,—has a grudge against Lord Darcy. 
Partly because the young gentleman is a lord, and partly be- 
cause he has interrupted the robbery of a hen-roost, the peasant 
smuggler, himself a mere boy, vows revenge. He lets out the 
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entrails of the young lord’s favourite spaniel, and before his lord- 
ship’s face ; a struggle ensues, and the lord contrives to wrest 
the knife out of the young smuggler’s hands, and to insert it into 
his side. The peasant drops motionless, and the peer stands 
over his victim in despair. This scene takes place in a boat in 
shallow water on some Dorsetshire sands.— 


‘ Lord Darcy’s fury now completely mastered him. He wrested the 
knife from the man's hand; and, before either of them had again 
drawn breath, it was plunged hilt deep in the smuggler’s side.’ 

* After giving a convulsive spring, and one deadly yell, the unhappy 
youth lay lifeless at his feet. Lord Darcy stood like stone beside his 
victim ; his dress was stained with blood, his face livid with horror, 
and the fatal knife still in his hand, when a small pleasure-boat, its 
white sail glancing brightly in the evening sun, shot directly into the 
little bay where the smuggler’s skiff lay mvored.’—-Vol. i. p. 19. 


This was the moment for whipping-off the noble youth to 
America; he was qualified, as is said at the Magdalen, to 
be transferred across the Atlantic. The skiff spoken of is a 
pleasure-boat belonging to a Mr. Gordon of the neighbourhood, 
a man of wealth and rank, and, at the moment, is occupied by 
himself and daughter, This gentleman had formerly and in 
love with Lord Darcy’s mother, but being under engagement to 
marry another, he had only made love, and not contracted 
marriage; motive is here supplied for his active interference 
between Lord Darcy and Tyburn, for such the authoress deems 
would have been the fate of her hero had he remained in his 
father-land. Mr. Gordon takes the young peer into his sailing 
boat, and with a gallantry unheard of since the days of chivalry, 
ships the whole party in a vessel bound to America, then con- 
veniently lying off the coast. More conveniently still, Captain 
Birdmore happens to be an American friend of Mr. Gordon’s of 
long standing. Captain Birdmore is the first Yankee to whom 
the reader is introduced ; and it suited the authoress, under the 
circumstances, to make him both an honest and obliging man. 


**As soon as we found ourselves on board, I led our unfortunate 
Edward to the cabin, and taking the astonished captain with us, I 
stated to him exactly what I had seen, adding, that the safety of the 
young man before him was dearer to me than my life. I concealed 
nothing from this excellent and true-hearted man, but the name and 
rank of his passenger; and this I did as much to spare him future in- 
convenience, as to increase the security of my poor charge. When my 
Short story was ended, I addressed myself to Lord Darcy with sufficient 
meaning to make him comprehend my purpose, and said, ‘ Now, 
Edward Smith, relate, I entreat you, to my friend and to me, the cir- 
cumstances which led to this dreadful catastrophe.’ What a counte- 
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nance he has! I never shall forget the manner in which he told his 
dreadful tale, nor ever did I see remorse so deeply felt. Birdmore’s 
eyes overflowed as well as mine, and, giving a hand to each of us, he 
swore to guard his person, and secret, as tenderly as if they were his 
own. I determined on accompanying Lady Darcy’s son to America ; 
he was in no state to goalone. My Caroline, I knew, would as will- 
ingly cross the Atlantic as her drawing-room, if I were with her ; but 
I felt it due to her that I should have no reserves. She, and she alone, 
knows who he is. Fortunately my servants had never before seen 
him.” 

“* T have hardly spirits to add more details ; but do not increase the 
misery you must suffer, by any fears for our inconvenience. My credit 
with Captain Birdmore is good to any amount. After having had a 
most fortunately rapid run, he went himself on shore with me and my 
fearless girl at Plymouth, and there, in less time than you would believe 
possible, we furnished ourselves with all that was needful to our whole 
party for the voyage.”—Vol. i. p. 80. 


Captain Birdmore furnishes the party with letters of introduc- 
tion, recommends Rochester for a residence, and acts in every 
way as might be expected from a benevolentman. Whether he 
possessed any Yankee peculiarities of dialect or not, is only to be 
conjectured. Mrs. Trollope says nothing on that head. 

It has been seen that the peer assumes the name of Smith ; 
but in his progress from New York to Rochester, he looks some- 
thing between a lord in masquerade and a murderer in disgiise. 
He evidently does not answer to the name of Smith. He suffers 
from remorse,—he is writhing under his misfortune, to call it by 
a euphonistic term much in use where crime is meant,—he dis- 
dains all fellowship with the people he meets with,—nay he will 
scarcely hold colloquy with good Mr. Gordon his preserver, and his 
daughter who is evidently falling in love with him apace. Well, 
this person proceeds on his travels. Mr. Gordon, his companion, 
is certainly not so much of a Beltenebros as Mr, Smith ; but he 
is as little a person to be calculated upon, as his ward. It 
appears to the Americans, a shrewd people, that he is travelling 
without adequate motive; he is a person of large income, and 
has never been careful of money ; that which would be termed 
liberality in England, or at most carelessness of money,—among 
a people where coin represents pains-taking and labour in what- 
ever hands it may be found, seems nothing less than ignorance 
of its value. Our countrymen have taught the Yankees, in 
what class abundance of ready money and carelessness of its 
expenditure are usually combined ; and certainly oe are not 
in fault, if suspicion attaches to such persons. Something 
was wrong, very wrong; and the Yankees were not so much to 
blame, if they suspected the party of robbery only, and . of 
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murder. Yet this is the grand offence. Mr. Gordon and family 
proceed through a country they evidently possess no curiosity 
to see ; they attempt to reside among a people whom they evi- 
dently despise, though their contempt is somewhat courteously 
displayed ; they abound in wealth, and seeing that the persons 
about them are ready to make any profitable bargain, they fall 
into the most obvious traps, traps too obvious for an American 
to believe unseen; and after all, the party is only suspected 
of being bankers, or something of that description, in a 
state of unceremonious emigration. In spite of all this, the 
family is introduced into the society of Rochester. This is the 
fact which seems to tell most against the Americans ; and not 
that they were turned out of it when it was found a police 
officer was in search of them. But to be sure they were forti- 
fied with the introductory letters of Captain Birdmore, and these 
went a long way, and indeed served them altogether until the 
arrival of the police. On the mere recommendatory letter of 
Captain Birdmore, a Mr. Warner instantly iavites them to his 
hospitable house, until they can find a suitable abode, and that 
they may escape the annoyances inseparable from remaining 
at a hotel. On the same introduction, they are visited by a 
respectable widow, a Mrs. Williams, and introduced to such 
society as the place affords. They take a furnished house from 
a Mrs. Oaks, for which they agree to pay an extravagant price, 
and on its first being mentioned, Mr. Gordon declares it a very 
reasonable demand indeed, though confessedly he knows 
nothing on the subject of prices at Rochester. Not content 
with this however, Miss Gordon secretly gives the landlady the 
value of three or four months hire of the whole house, for instan- 
taneous possession; after which, it was absolutely charitable, 
to suppose the party only guilty of running off with bank 
plunder. 


“* Sit down, ma’am, sit down,” began Mrs. Oaks. “ After all, Miss 
Gordon, there is nothing like leaving women to settle business. When 
did you say you should like to come in, miss ?” 

«Yo-night, ma’am, if possible.” 

«‘To-night?) Why, sure enough that is short notice. Lord bless 
me, why how can that be, and I with neither of my daughters to help 
me pack !” 

‘ If the thing is impossible, madam, it cannot be done; but as it 
will greatly suit my convenience, I wish it to be so arranged, if pos- 
sible. The additional trouble occasioned by this haste may be charged 
for, at any rate you please.” 

‘There was much food for meditation in this speech, and most ex- 
cellent ground-work for speculation ; but poor Mrs. Oaks had not 
time allowed her for either. It was but a moment that she sat with 
her eyes. wide open, and her mouth but half shut; yet the impatient 
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heiress rose from her chair, and so effectually alarmed the good 
lady with the fear of her escape, that she made a vigorous effort to 
subdue all lesser feelings, while she sought to gratify that which was 
dearest.” 

‘She, too, rose from the chair, and fearing to lose the golden 
moment, said, as promptly as Miss Gordon herself could have desired, 
‘I will be out of the house, bag and baggage, in four hours, if you 
will make it worth my while.” 

‘The queer, comfortless dinner, the long dragging afternoon, the 
vulgar supper of yesterday evening, with the hurry-skurry breakfast, 
the odious bitters, and the still more odious beaux of the morning, all 
pressed upon Caroline’s mind ; and in utter forgetfulness of the caution 
Lord Darcy had received from the friendly major of the tavern, she 
eagerly answered, ‘‘ I will give you fifty dollars beyond the rent if you 
will do so.” 

‘ Mrs. Oaks was indeed a happy woman, and she felt it. Not only 
were her most sanguine hopes of gain exceeded five-fold, but she had 
a story to tell, and that of English folks, which would ensure her 
listeners wherever she chose to visit for a month to come.’—Vol. i. 193. 


Now this is intended to be not only amusing, but highly 
characteristic of our thriving republicans. It happens, how- 
ever, to be a scene which is taking place every day in this 
country among the class who let lodgings and those who take 


them, though it does not very frequently happen that the keen 
Mrs. Oaks-es of London are so lucky in their victim. 

The comedy of the book, is however chiefly supplied by the 
inmates of a boarding-house in Rochester, who are for the most 
part elderly bodies whose grand source of diversion, is in the new 
country as in the old, gossip, varied with dram-drinking and 
prayer-meeting. - These characters are drawn with considerable 
humour ; but whether they are American or not, it is certain 
that they may be matched in every particular in every market- 
town of England. Their furious love of news, their quick transi- 
tion from censure to praise and even servility, their ignorance 
and their malice, their love of tea and sometimes strong waters, 
the flutter caused by male society, and the relief found for the 
pain of celibacy in the animation of the conventicle, are all 
English, or rather all human nature under similar circumstances, 
to the very letter. They who hesitate to believe this, from 
never having been brought into contact with such society, 
need only be referred to the novels of Miss Austin ; more parti- 
cularly her ‘ Emma,’ in which abundant proof will be found, and 
what is more, the source of some of Mrs. Trollope’s inspira- 
tions. 

It must be allowed, that for the female guidnuncs of a board- 
ing-house in a provincial town, whether of England or the 
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United States, finer game than the Gordons, father and daughter, 
and the pseudo Mr. Edward Smith and a couple of booby livery 
servants, could not well be selected. Of course when the police 
is understood to be on their track, vehement is the agitation of 
the tongues, and great the triumph of the prophetesses of evil. 
The intelligence is thus received and acted upon at the board- 
ing house, whose society has been increased by the addition of 
the keen Mrs, Oaks. 


‘ Mr. Mitchel had not himself been among the visiting acquaintance 
of Mr. Gordon, but he had heard enough of them, to know that his 
strong suspicion of their being followed by the police of New York, 
would not be unfavourably received by his fair friends.’ 

‘It was not, therefore, many hours after Mr. Burns had left him, 
that he entered Mrs. Bevan’s parlour, his long narrow face sharpened 
with the consciousness of his important tidings. When the character 
of a neighbour was the problem, Mr. Mitchel was apt to reason like a 
woman, and jump to the conclusion. He cheered the hearts of all the 
ladies, and Mrs. Williams was one of them, with the broad assertion, 
that the iniquity of those who had scorned their betters was brought 
to light ; and that in the Lord’s good time, they would be punished 
for their misdeeds ; for that to his certain knowledge, the officers of 
justice were after Mr. Gordon, &c. &c. &c.’ 

‘ It is hardly necessary to trouble the reader with a detailed account 
of the horror expressed, or the pleasure felt, on this occasion,’ 

«I thought so !” 

** T was very sure how it would be !" 

**T said it would issue in mischief.” 

“ T am not one bit surprised.” 

** I saw it clearly from the first,” and 

“The Lord be good unto me! what will brother Wilson say ?”’ 
formed the chorus with which the news was received.’ 

‘ Mr. Mitchel shook his head, as the ladies purred around him, and 
almost squeezed the hand of Miss Duncomb, in the sympathy he felt 
for her detestation of such wickedness.’ 

**It is perfectly astonishing,” observed Mrs. Cornish, ‘‘ how often 
my prognostics have been right, respecting English people. When I 
lived in New York, it was quite impossible, even in the elevated circle 
in which we moved, not to fall in occasionally with some of these 
wretched, unfashionable, disreputable, people ; but I always put Mr. 
Cornish on his guard against them.” 

*€ Indeed, mamma,” said Miss Maria, arranging her ‘ spit curl’ in 
that particular manner which at once explains the meaning of the 
rather particular appellation given by American ladies to the little 
captivating lock which adorns their temples, ‘‘ Indeed, mamma, they 
are not always so very low. I remember hearing that there was 
— came over once; I am sure, I wish I had been grown up 
then !” 


* I don’t see,” said Mrs. Oaks, “ why I should not go over just now, 
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when that insolent Miss is pulled down a little, and look about after 
my elegant things. It is the bounden duty of every body in this life 
to look after the things that are trusted to their keeping. It is not 
nowise impossible but she may say something more about the book- 
shelvesor, frightened as she is, I should not be surprised if she 
thought it would be as well to pay me the compliment of leaving the 
pianoforte behind her. 1 wish Mrs. Bevan, or you Miss Duncomb, 
or both of you, ladies, would just step over with me this very 
minute.” 

‘ Both ladies instantly declared their willingness, and Mr. Mitchel 
professed himself much pleased that he had been the means, in the 
hands of Providence, of being setviceable in so good a cause.’ 

‘The three ladies hastened to bonnet and cloak themselves, and 
leaving Mr. Mitchel to await the news they might bring with them at 
their return, they walked off with the firm step of virtuous indignation, 
to see how poor Caroline bore her “ pulling down.” 

‘ But the pulling down had not yet reached her. She was sitting, 
as Was now pretty generally her custom in the morning, téte-d-téte 
with her friend Emily. Miss Gordon was drawing, while Emily read 
to her; and at the moment the three ladies were announced, they were 
laughing very heartily at the scene between king Richard and the 
friar, while at supper in the holy cell of the forest anchorite. There 
is always something embarrassing in the abrupt check given to 
laughter, by the unexpected entrance of a person, or persons, totally 
unfit to join init. It is like a sudden stop put to violent motion. If 
this be true in ordinary cases, much more was it so in the present 
instance; for there was that in the manner and aspect of the 
visitors, which must have banished the smile from the cheek of Hebe 
herself.’ 

‘ Mrs. Oaks entered first—as she had a right to do, seeing that the 
house was her own. Her countenance, which was naturally sharp, 
now bore a sort of vinegar expression, mingled with defiance. Her 
arms were firmly fixed to her sides, and her hands tightly clasped 
together. Miss Duncomb followed, with her dark eye-brows knit into 
an awful frown. She intended that her countenance should express 
the virtue and holiness of all the saints and martyrs ; but there was a 
little crabbed air of earthly spite in her features, that quite over- 
powered the celestial expression she aimed at. Mrs. Bevan, as usual, 
humbly entered last. Not even the business she was upon could 
conquer her habitual smoothness ; but she showed the interest she 
took in it, by muttering to herself every step she went, ‘‘ Dear me !— 
Mercy on us !—Oh dear! ol dear !” 

‘Miss Gordon half rose from her chair, and uttered a civil saluta- 
tion, which was received in perfect silence; except the muttered, ‘‘ Oh 
dear! oh dear!” of Mrs. Bevan. The servant had placed chairs, and 
they sat down. Emily closed her book, and turning her sweet eyes 
on Miss Duncomb, said—’ 

«* Have you seen mamma to-day, Miss Duncomb ?” 

**Go home to your mother’s house this instant, Emily Williameg, 
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and try to atone for all the idle hours you have wasted. The daughter 
of a Christian woman like your mother, would be better on her knees 
at home, than sitting in such company, and hooting and laughing 
that fashion.” 

‘ The grisly devotion, and sour morality of Miss Duncomb, were 
pretty generally known throughout Rochester, and neither Miss 
Gordon, nor Emily could have been surprised by any ordinary expres- 
sion of ill-humour; but there was something in her present address 
that they were quite unable to understand. They involuntarily looked 
at each other, and after a moment’s pause, Miss Gordon said—’ 

** Has Miss Williams been sent for by her mother, ma’am ?” 

‘Miss Duncomb turned her head aside to avoid looking at her, as 
she replied— 

**I come on no one’s message, ma’am, and | wait for no one’s 
commands, when the Lord’s work is to be done. Go, Emily 
Williams, and be thankful to the Lord that you have friends to look 
after you.” 

** Elle est folle, ma chére,” said Caroline, ‘‘ ne vous effrayez pas. 
Montez 4 ma chambre, quand elle sera partie, je viendrai vous 
chercher.” 

‘ Emily rose, and followed the advice of her friend, much surprised, 
and a good deal alarmed at Miss Duncomb’s extraordinary address, 
but not at all inclined to receive it with the implicit obedience she 
seemed to expect.’ 

‘Miss Duncomb did not understand a word of French, and was 
sorely provoked to see ‘a member of the same congregation” walk 
off, as she greatly feared, in defiance of her. Miss Gordon’s perfect 
composure of manner puzzled all the ladies exceedingly, and a minute 
elapsed before either of them could decide what they had best say 
next ; but Mrs. Oaks, who was the only one that expected actual solid 
profit from the business, rallied her faculties, and said—’ 

** T expect, Miss Gordon, if you go off in a hurry, as seems nowise 
impossible, that you will remember that you have been accommodated 
with one of the most elegant places in the town, and that without 
word asked, what or who you were, nor where you come from. I 
think my accommodation should not be forgotten in my turn, and 
that any odd things as you may have brought into the house should be 
left, to make up for all the ill-words, | may come by, for being so over 
confiding to strangers.” And as she spoke she had the courage to fix 
her eyes very particularly on the pianoforte.’ 

‘Miss Gordon stared at her with most unfeigned astonishment, and 
then turned to examine the countenances of her companions. The 
almost ferocious solemnity of Miss Duncomb’s face, as well the down- 
cast eyes, and pursed-up mouth of Mrs. Bevan, convinced her that 
there was something going forward that she did not understand, and 
she determined on making an effort to obtain an explanation, 

‘«T am always extremely happy, ladies, to receive a visit from’ you 
—but, will you permit me to ask, if you have any particular reason 
for calling this morning ?” 
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‘ The three looked at each other, and evidently began to wish them- 
selves home again. They had supposed it certain, from Mr. Mitchel's 
statement, of the arrival of “‘ the police,” that the parties concerned 
must have been made acquainted with it, and that they should have 
had an opportunity of seeing “‘ if the English girl would dare to look 
them in the face after being found out.” But she did look them in 
the face, with such an airof unconsciousness and surprise, that there 
was no doubting the fact of her ignorance ; her innocence was quite 
another affair.’ 

‘Mrs. Bevan’s in-grain civility forced her to answer the young lady’s 
question, as no one else seemed inclined to do it, and looking first at 
one, and then at the other of her companions, as if to ask their leave 
for what she was doing, she said—’ 

** Dear me, ma’am, nothing at all.” 

‘ Though this was not particularly satisfactory, it was difficult to 
insist upon any thing more. Miss Gordon bowed and was silent.’ 

“It is best, ma'am, that Emily Williams should bide with her 
mother,” said Miss Duncomb, rising to go, “and if you don’t know 
any reasons why, it is likely that in the Lord’s good time you may.” 

‘ So-saying, she departed, followed by the others. Mrs. Oaks, how- 
ever, pausing to say, “‘I hope, Miss Gordon, ma’am, that you will 
remember my obligingness:” and poor Mrs. Bevan, waiting till the 
other two were out of sight, turned round, and made a very respectful 
courtesy.’ 

‘ No sooner was the house-door closed upon them, than the tongues 
which had been paralyzed in the presence of Miss Gordon, began to 
recover their powers.’ 

** It’s a right-down shame in Mr. Mitchel,” said Mrs. Oaks, “ to 
send people off on a fool’s errand this way—that the Gordons deserve 
to be hanged is all very likely, and it may come to pass too, for all 
that I know or care ; but it’s plain as the sun, that the girl knows 
nothing about it as yet ; and I make no manner of doubt I shall find 
half a dozen stitches dropped in my stocking, bolting out as I did in 
such a hurry.” 

“It is no fault of Mr. Mitchel’s, Mrs. Oaks, that you did not act 
with the decent slowness of a Christian, in putting your stocking in 
your bag, and I’m free to think that there was more view to earthly 
gain than to religious edification, in the hurry you was in to go.” 

*(Mrs. Oaks was not of the same congregation.) 

“Dear me! dear me! what a sad business ‘tis, to be sure, to 
see that dear sweet girl of good Mrs. Williams’s set up so by that 
gallyvaunting miss. Did you ever see, Mrs. Oaks, such lace as she got 
on her collar, and such a gown too! really, ’tis hardly fitting, to my 
mind, that any body should wear such clothes every day, *tis all very 
well for a Sunday, or walking in Broadway, at New York ; but to sit 
at home, just painting that way, is altogether quite unprincipled 
extravagance. However, I do wish Mr. Mitchel hadn't sent us off so, 
just for nothing.” 

“Mr. Mitchel’s words will come true yet, ladies, and then say [ 
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told you so,” said Miss Duncomb. ‘ And I must say you would show 
yourselves better Christians if you trusted to the words of a godly 
man like him, instead of being startled and terrified by the airs ani 
finery of such a creature as that we have been looking at.”—Vol. ii, 
p. 150. 


The Miss Emily Williams here introduced, is an American, 
and according to Mrs. Trollope’s report, one of the most lovely, 
amiable, and intellectual creatures of her sex; how is it that 
Mrs. Trollope finds all this elegance and virtue in a young girl 
‘raised’ at Rochester in the state of New York ? Itis unfortu- 
nate for the authoress, that the exigencies of her story render it 
incumbent upon her to put all her virtue into her American-born 
subjects, while, without exception, every Englishman is either 
a knave or a fool. Mr. Gordon himself, the model of a Briton, 
must be included in the latter category ; for his conduct, under 
the names of generosity, refinement, elegance, and gentlemanli- 
ness, is a mere tissue of folly. Wilson, the preacher, appeared 
to promise a specimen of Yankee ruftianism ; but he, alas !, turns 
out to be an English colonel Brown, a gambler and swindler, 
who under the name of the Rev. Robert Wilson, had hoped to 
hide both his country and his iniquity. He presents a further 
confirmation of the wisdom of the Americans, in looking very 
closely after the claims to respectability on the part of the 
English importations into America. 

The inquiries of the police officer, produce a sudden migra- 
tion from Rochester, as the good ladies of the boarding-house 
had charitably expected; and on this removal, the real adven- 
tures of the Refugee in America commence. They form a series 
of improbabilities and absurdities, not equalled by the lowest 
and most extravagant romance of the Leadenhall Street library. 
Dally, the man supposed to be murdered by Darcy, is not dead. 
The coroner had brought in a verdict of wilful murder against 
the Earl of Darcy, without ever having ascertained the fact of 
the man’s death. The corpus delicti had- never been found ; for 
the mother of the deceased had thrown her son’s body into the 
sea! But Mrs. Trollope is not bound to know the law; she 
has made pretty extensive use of it however, and has even had 
the hardihood to get up a peer’s trial in Westminster Hall, 
which for absurdity, is not to be equalled in the annals of 
Bartholomew fair. 

By one of the lady-fictions, which as has been said are noto- 
rious for their atrocity, Mrs. Trollope contrives to dress up 
Satan himself in the person of a learned Serjeant Oglander, a 
cousin of the Earl of Darcy. This gentleman's services: are 
engaged by Lady Darcy, in order to investigate the truth of the 
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circumstances under which her son is condemned, and by which 
he is compelled to become a fugitive. This Serjeant Oglander 
is, conveniently enough, the heir of the property of the Earl of 
Darcy in case of his demise without legitimate issue ; he there- 
fore without delay, seis about either to get him assassinated 
abroad or hanged at home. In pursuance of this monstrous 
plan, he employs Dally, the fellow of whose murder Darcy 
is accused, to kill his lordship in America; and to render his 
death doubly sure, he also engages the assistance of an old 
comrade-criminal of his own, the quondam colonel Brown, the 
present pious brother Wilson of Rochester, the very town in 
which poor, persecuted, stupid Mr. Edward Smith has taken 
refuge. If ever there was a libel on the parent country, it is 
this history ; it is necessary, in charity, to hold the American 
pictures equally credible. The pious and prosperous Mr. Wil- 
son, the wealthy and almost worshipped preacher of Rochester, 
the quondam colonel in the British army, undertakes without 
scruple the murder of the young peer, under the inducement 
offered by the learned Serjeant in London, of one thousand 
pounds down. The preacher’s lan is to thrust the lord Darcy, 
alias Edward Smith, into the falls of Niagara, and then proclaim 
that the romantic youth had fallen a victim to his passion for 
the picturesque. The arrival of Dally from England, in some 
measure disconcerts this well laid scheme. 

‘ He was then proceeding to summon his daughters, in order to set 
them about such packing as he required, when he heard himself 
inquired for at the house door, by a voice perfectly unknown to 
him.’ 

‘ He paused at the door of his library to learn who his visitor might 
be, but he would not send in his name, saying, he only wished to 
speak to the gentleman for a minute.’ 

** Show him in,” said Mr. Wilson ; and the black help ushered in a 
young man, apparently not much above twenty years of age, but who 
wore a look of confidence, or rather audacity, which belonged to a 
later period of existence.’ 

‘ His dress was much in the style of that of a servant out of place, 
and even this appeared too superb for him to wear easily.’ 

‘His hat was new, and in that American style of elaborate furriness, 
which gives to the head of a trans-atlantic beau some resemblance to 
amop. This “rich beaver” he held in a sort of embrace with one 
arm, while the other was extended towards Mr. Wilson, as an invita- 
tion to perform the friendly ceremony of shaking hands. The reverend 
colonel, however, who had not yet learnt to relish the universal hand- 
ling of his adopted country, retreated a step, as it did not appear to 
him, that on the present occasion any thing was to be gained by sub- 
mitting to it. He had grievously erred, however, in his estimate of 
the importance of his visitor; for instantly placing his hat on his 
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head, and his arms in that kimbo fashion which denotes defiance, as 
surely as a lance in the rest, he exclaimed— 

«*« )—n your American impudence—I am come here on a job, d’ye 
see, as shall make our hands acquainted, or the devil’s in it. Here’s 
the letter of our employer: you'll see I’ve lost no time in obeying 
orders.” 

‘ No words can express the bitter rage with which Wilson saw that 
the imprudence, or treachery, of his former associate, had placed him 
completely in the power of the vulgar, desperate young ruffian before 
him.’ 

‘ The letter to Dally was written in a character totally unlike that 
of the one received by Wilson, and equally so to the acknowledged 
hand-writing of Sergeant Oglander ; it ran thus :—’ 

** DaLLy, 

** On the receipt of this, repair immediately to Rochester, in the 
western part of the State of New York. On arriving in this town, 
inquire for the house of the Rev. Mr. Wilson ; go there, and be careful 
to see him alone. He is fully acquainted with the business you have 
in hand, and will give you the needful instructions as to the manner 
in which it is to be accomplished. I have already named to you the 
sum you are to receive, when the work you have undertaken shall be 
completed. I will add twenty sovereigns more, if it be done within a 
month after you reach Rochester. 

(Signed) 
** Your EmpLoyveEr.” 

‘ The faculties of Wilson were ever ready for work on any emer- 
gency; and no man had greater command of voice and feature ; yet 
for a moment he trembled before the audacious eye of his new 
associate.’ 

* His first idea was to deny his identity with the Mr. Wilson referred 
to in the letter; but a sort of panoramic view of the town of Roch- 
ester, pouring forth its swarms of prayerful females, rose before his 
eyes ; he thought he saw them trotting from house to house, to hunt 
for the explanation of the scandal this denial would create. No; it 
was impossible to stand it, and the thought was abandoned.’ 

** Sit down, Dally, sit down ; how long have you been arrjyed ?” 

‘ The look of angry defiance faded before the friendly tone in which 
this was spoken ; and the young smuggler seated himself in Wilson’s 
luxurious arm chair, which, by a graceful use of the muscles of the 
lower man, he caused to roll forward on its castors towards the fire ; 
then taking up the tongs to arrange the glowing brands to his fancy, 
he answered cheerily,’ 

** Not an hour, my hearty ; you shall find I arn't one to dream, 
when work’s to be done. Give me a snack, and a draught of ale, 
with a glass of brandy to warm it, and I’m ready to set about it 
directly.” 

“ Softly, Dally, don’t speak so loud : we must consider of it.” 

** Consider away, then, old one ; but make haste. I’m not the lad 
to lose twenty golden sovereigns, by twirling my thumbs when J 
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ought to be stirring ; give us something to eat, can’t ye, while you are 
studying ?” 

‘ Wilson shook with rage, but he mastered it, and rang the bell. 
The black girl entered.’ 

*« Bring meat and bread, and whiskey here.” 

“Here, Mr. Wilson ?” remonstrated the free black help.’ 

‘ Almost the only innocent pleasure Mr. Wilson indulged in, was 
the endeavouring to make an English room of his library. Seldom 
was any American gentleman permitted to enter it, lest tobacco juice 
should defile the rich carpet ; the smell of whiskey was never suffered 
to pollute its atmosphere, and nothing grosser than a water-melon 
had ever been eaten there. But this was not a moment for such 
observances ; and in no very gentle tone he reiterated the order.’ 

‘The girl retreated with an emphatic ‘“‘ My!” and her tortured 
master turned to listen to the further amiable communications of his 
guest.’—Vol. ii. p. 239. 


In order to get an opportunity to do the work himself, Mr. 
Wilson sends. off the too straight-forward Dally on a wrong 
scent, and repairs to execute the business in person. He takes 
his niece with him, in order to supply Mrs. Trollope with 
pleasant means of frustration. For the reader must know, that 
the proud and silent English peer, has established a flirtation 
with little Emily Williams of Rochester, and that she is to be 
the future Countess of Darcy. Mr. Wilson lays a trap 
for the peer, on a precipice overhanging the falls of Niagara, 
after the manner of a wolf-trap, by means of rotten sticks laid 
over a gap, and he is represented as on the point of pushing 
his lordship on to the frail covering, when his proceedings are 
arrested by his niece, who has watched the whole business from 
a precipice above. Mr. Wilson retires in disgrace, and Lord 
Darcy and the Gordons pursue their travels. Wilson being 
foiled, Dally’s turn commences, and wondrous are the predica- 
ments in ohish his lordship is involved. The peasant-smuggler 
turns.oug, not a mere blood-thirsty villain, but a most accom- 
plished actor; he penetrates everywhere, and had he been really 
murdered, and haunted his lordship in the shape of his ghost, 
he could not have passed through space with more rapidity. 
Had he taken lessons from Matthews and Yates, he could not 
havé assumed various disguises with more activity, or acted his 
different parts with more success. Darcy is accordingly haunted 
by Dally in his Visits to the southern states, and is continually 
placed in his power. Dally, the poor, the >. and the 
abandoned, is enabled, owing it is presumed to the iniquity 
of the laws and the baseness of the police of the United States, 
to set the wise Mr. Gordon and the rich Lord Darcy at defiance. 
Dally is seen at an assembly at the house of the President in 
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Washington. Mr. Gordon gets an order from the President to 
close the doors; the congress and all the chief men of the 
country are thus shut up, that a foreigner accused of murder, 
may catch the man he is charged with murdering. The com- 
pany are indignant, and insist upon the doors being opened. 

Irs. Trollope represents this as abominable republicanism, 
and so it is. When they learnt that it was a case in which an 
English lord and an English squire were concerned, they ought 
to have consented to have been stifled before they complained. 
And it is very possible they might have done so, could the 
affair have been explained to them. It would be curious to 
know what would have been said at St. James’s, at a draw- 
ing-room, if windows and doors had been suddenly closed, and 
a hubbub and confusion created, while a couple of Americans 
were bobbing about the rooms playing at catch-who-can, one of 
whom travelling under an alias was accused of murder, and the 
other charged with being alive after being found murdered. 
This, however, is worked into a serious charge against the Yan- 
kees, and a proof, not that the age of chivalry is gone, but that 
it has never been. 

In the harlequinade of Dally and Darcy that follows, 
a sceue takes place in a lone public, in a thinly popu- 
lated and ill settled district, which in Mrs. Trollope’s mind, 
places some parts of America in a lower and wilder state 
of lawlessness than any of the south of Italy; and that indeed 
is saying much. The English reader has been prepared by 
what has passed, to take great interest in the fortunes of the 
genteel persons concerned in the affray; seeing that they are 
described as holding the first stations in his own country, and 
on account of their benevolence and generally estimable quali- 
ties, greatly to be regarded. Colonel Smith of the way-side 
tavern, was bound to know nothing of all this, and as living in 
a remote district, and that too (to the shame of America be it 
spoken) a slave district, he was not the person in the world, the 
best qualified to form a judgment from any refinement of man- 
ner. Refinement, on the contrary, as producing uselessness in 
his services and fastidiousness in his guests, was rather 
likely on the whole to prejudice him against those, who though 
extremely glad of his shelter, were evidently not over and above 
delighted with his entertainment. 

Play-goers who have seen ‘ Mother Goose,’ at least in the 
olden time, will remember Grimaldi’s helpmate, Mr. Bologna 
junior, when first he stands confessed,.a gladiator of a fish-wife. 
A similar scene, by a blow of the authoress’s wand, is compassed 
in the kitchen of the American colonel and negro-driver. An 
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old woman was sitting in the chimney corner; and the English 
heroine, moved by that ‘deeper feeling’ so ‘ difficult to trace,’ 
insists on pulling off her ‘ head-gear.’ 

‘In a moment her bonnet and cloak were on the floor, and Richard 
Dally, livid with rage, and struggling desperately for his freedom, 
stood displayed before them.’ 

‘Neither Lord Darcy nor Mr. Gordon were deficient in strength, but 
so desperate were his efforts to free himself from their grasp, and so 
muscular and powerful was his person, that he would probably have 
succeeded, had not Robert lent his assistance to pinicn his arms.’ 

‘ But though the three were certainly an overmatch for the one, it 
was by no means an easy task to keep their hold upon him; and the 
other parties present looked on with an apathy which arose partly 
from that habitual selfishness, which characterises a thinly-peopled 
country, and partly from the indifference generaied by the frequent 
recurrence of brawls, in a house chiefly supported by the sale of 
whisky.’ 

‘*T must request your assistance, Colonel Smith,” said Mr. 
Gordon, ‘‘ in securing this person; he must immediately be put into 
confinement.” 

‘Sure ?”’ answered the Colonel, without stirring; ‘‘ what’s the 
business ?” 

“He has offended against the laws of his country, sir;~afid must 
stand his trial for it.” 

** Possible! I expect then he’s English as well as you ?” 

** Certainly he is.” 

** Well, then, settle it between you ; I am no subject of the king 
of England ;”’ and so saying, the patriotic Colonel renewed his attack 
upon the fried ham, with the most perfect composure.’ 

** Will you not assist us in the performance of our duty ?” 

**T will arrest this man,” said Lord Darcy, “ upon my own peril, 
and I am certain that if you will send for your nearest magistrate, or 
assist in conveying us before him, he will immediately acknowledge 
the necessity of placing him in security.” 

‘Tt is false,” exclaimed Dally, ‘I am no Englishman, but a Ken- 
tuckian, and by God you had better let me go, before some of my 
countrymen come to help me out with your eyes, for laying your 
hands on a a free citizen.” 

“Upon my word he gives you good advice,” said the Colonel, 
laughing complacently, ‘‘ we Americans don’t approbate having the 
hands of an Englishman put upon us, that way. I expect you had 
better let the young man alone, and sit down and eat your supper ; 
you'll have to pay for it any how.” 

** But is it not evident that this man is a criminal? Why was he 
travelling in this disguise >" 

“It is quite remarkable,” replied Colonel Smith, ‘‘ how hard it is 
to learn you English the nature of real liberty, and freedom: why, in 
our country, a man is at liberty to travel just as he likes ; our glorious 
revolution wasn’t for nothing, I expect ; but you cannot comprehend 
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the principle, that’s a fact ; no Englishman, as I ever met, could take 
in the notion that every white man was free todo and to say just what 
he likes, in our country. They have always got their heads full of the 
king, and the lord chancellor; but it won't take here ; better let the 
man go, and let’s eat our supper peaceable.” 

‘Good God!” exclaimed the unfortunate Lord Darcy, “ is it 
possible that you refuse us the means of securing this villain, who we 
can prove is in a conspiracy against my life ?” 

“Why, bless you,” replied the Colonel, laughing, “you don’t know 
these Kentucks ; why they'll threaten your life if you do but affront them 
the least bit ; but it most commonly comes to nothing. I reckon, how- 
ever, this time, you had best not aggravate too much ; you English have 
no notion of gouging ; but it’s done in a minute, I can tell you.” 

‘ Caroline had sat during this scene, with her hands clasped, and her 
eyes fixed on Dally, who continued to struggle desperately for his 
freedom.’ 

‘ The driver having swallowed his supper with the national rapidity, 
had left the house to look after his horses, before the affray began.’ 

‘ Mrs. Smith paid not the slightest attention to what was going on, 
but continued eating her supper, and occasionally feeding with her 
fingers a young child seated in her lap. The slaves stood apart, grinning 
with evident pleasure, at the bustle ; and notwithstanding the inequality 
of the parties, it seemed very doubtful if they should finally succeed in 
securing Dally.’ 

“ Caroline,” said Mr. Gordon, “can you not find some cord, some 
string of any kind, to secure this villain’s hands ?” 

“ Now if you ar’n’t too bad,” said the Colonel, composedly lighting 
his segar ; “for my share, I never meddle nor make with the people 
what quarrels in my house, but if the girl does help you, I hope she’ll 
catch it first or last. Why how remarkable you English be,” he con- 
tinued, placing his heels on the table, and balancing himself on one of 
the hind legs of his chair, while he looked at the scene before him as if it 
had been something performing on the stage for his amusement: “ how 
queer to see three of you handling a man, and yet you can’t do for him.” 

‘Caroline had risen from her chair on the appeal of her father, and 
with trembling fingers was endeavouring to tie the silk handkerchief she 
had worn round her neck, to her waist ribbon ; having at last succeeded, 
she approached to give it to him, but as he extended his hand to receive 
it, she uttered a fearful scream, for, taking advantage of the weakened 
force upon his right arm, Dally swung himself round with a violence 
that disengaged it entirely, and in an instant, had drawn a knife from 
his bosom. Lord Darcy, at whom it was aimed, evaded the blow, but in 
doing so, lost his grasp of Dally’s collar, and but for Robert’s hold, he 
would have been free.’ 

‘ The Colonel burst into a shout of hearty laughter.’ 

* A Kentuck—that is he, I’ll be sworn for him; I'll have no tying, 
by G—d, miss ;” and he gently pushed back the hand of Caroline with 
his foot. ‘‘ Fight it out, if you will ;—three upon one is odds enough, but 
I bar tying, that spoils sport altogether,” 
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‘ Lord Darcy had now wrenched the weapon from the hand of Dally, 
but perfectly determined not to injure him, they were greatly at a loss 
how to proceed.’ 

‘ Mr. Gordon, spite of the Colonel’s remonstrance, attempted to bind 
him, but Smith again interfered.’ 

“If you tie him, I give you warning, I'll let him loose ; why ar'n’t 
you ashamed now? Ar'n’t three upon one enough, without tying the 
man? Fight it out, can’t ye? like Christians, and not go to tie him up 
as if he was a wolf or a bear.” 

“You strangely misunderstand our object, sir,” said Mr. Gordon, 
“ we would on no account hurt this man ; our only wish is to bring him 
to justice.” 

“ Now if that ar’n’t English? if he’s offended you, take your will of 
him like a man, but in the Devil’s name, don’t come over us with your 
damned English law ; for that’s what we won't bear, no how.” 

‘ What was to be done? It was certain that they could have murdered 
Dally with very little difficulty ; but it was at least equally so that this 
was not their object, and to obtain his legal detention appeared im- 
possible. Dally quickly saw this, and seizing with great subtilty the 
character of his host, he said,’ 

“ He speaks like a gentleman, and an American, as he is. I'm ready 
to fight any two of you together, but I'll settle the girl by herself.” 

‘ This sally produced a roar of laughter from master, mistress, and slaves. 
Mr. Gordon immediately quitted his hold, and took Caroline by the hand 
to lead her from the room ; but ere he reached the door, turned, and 
addressing Dally, said,’ 

“ We have spared your life when we might easily have taken it; 
learn from this, that you may trust my assurance, that you shall be per- 
fectly safe, either here or at home, if you will sign a declaration of your 
having survived the wound given you by Lord Darcy. My daughter, 
my servant, and myself can witness it; do this, and you shall receive 
instantly a draft upon New York for a hundred pounds.” 

‘ Dally looked at Lord Darcy for some minutes without speaking.’ 

“ A hundred pounds? I shall gain nothing by that ; and I shall 
lose what I love better still. Lord Darcy! he’sno lord now, as I’ve been 
told by them as knows; nor ever shall be, if I can balk him. So much 
for robbing me of my chickens.” 

‘ All this was perfectly unintelligible to Colonel Smith ; the only part 
of it that he clearly understood was, the accusation concerning the rob- 
bing of the chickens, which, as it remained uncontradicted, left him 
persuaded that he must be sharp in looking after his moveables.’—Vol. 
lii, p. 172. 


Here is an apparent old woman seated quietly by the fireside, 
and an elegant young lady proceeds to snatch off her bonnet. 
It is discovered that the old woman is a young man, and that the 
whole party are English mysteriously connected together. The 
landlord is told by the stronger party, that the weaker is escap- 
ing from the hands of justice—English justice—which is down- 

VOL. xVI11.— Westminster Review. Q 
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right falsehood ; it is Darcy who, according to Mrs. Trollope 
herself, is escaping the law of the land. Amid the confusion, 
whom is Colonel Smith, as he is called, to believe, and what does 
it concern him? Why should he interfere in a doubtful cause, 
beyond forbidding the use of bonds? When, however, Dally 
succeeds in maintaining himself a Kentuckian, it is manifest 
that Smith shows much impartiality, in not interfering for a 
countryman against the presuming but impotent foreigners. 
This would have been the proceeding of a John Bull, had he 
wished to gain the applause of his neighbours. The effect of 
this passage, artfully arranged as it is by the ingenious Mrs. 
Trollope,—by her mincing up a slave country, a Kentuckian, 
and Yankee coolness on one side, with all the prejudices in 
favour of rank and gentility, and moreover goo intentions on 
the other, but utterly unknown and unproved on the spot, and 
only to be collected from a wits of the story,—is to pro- 
duce a prejudice in the breasts of Englishmen against their 
transatlantic brethren. It would be idle to waste time on such a 
subject, or it would be easy by the transposition of a few names 
and phrases, to turn the tables upon the authoress. A similar 
trick was played by the dramatizer of Cooper’s ‘ Pilot.’ In Cap- 
tain Borrowcliffe, the booby English captain of volunteers was 
converted into a Yankee captain of militia, and in the hands of 
Reeve, but with the words of Cooper, drew down thunders of 
anti-national applause. 

The result of this adventure with Dally is less amusing, 
but more improbable. Dally, a stranger in the country, is 
acquainted with all its windings and secret recesses, and, still 
more odd, every body is leagued in his favour. The possession 
of these advantages enable him to kidnap Lord Darcy. He 
does not assassinate him, for no reason that can be discovered, 
except that Mrs. Trollope had the programme of his Lordship’s 
trial in the House of Lords in her pocket. Darcy is rescued, 
returns to England, is tried by the Peers, and is about being 
condemned for the murder of a person still alive, when Dally 
the corpus delicti, appears in court very well in health and very 
penitent in spirit. 

‘ Save us from our friends.’ It is hoped that the American 
readers of this novel will not judge of England and Englishmen 
by Mrs. ‘lrollope’s good intentions in their behalf. They probably 
know enough of English law, to be aware that it is not quite so 
bad as it is painted; and of the English people, in spite of 
the very good-for-nothing specimens too often sent over to them, 
that they are neither such atrocious scoundrels as the Dallys 
and Oglanders of Mrs. Trollope’s imagination, nor yet such 
imbecile miserables as her Gordons and her Darcys. 
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On the other hand, it is to be allowed that Mrs. Trollope has 
a considerable ‘ privilege’ of humour, a vast capacity for 
appreciating the ridiculous, and that where motive for deprecia- 
tion was supplied, she would be a dangerous member of a small 
circle, such as that of Perfect Bliss for example. Every nation 
has its absurd points of view; and no national personification 
presents himself in so many ridiculous attitudes as John Bull. 
That the Yankees may be fairly laughed at for some peculiarities 
of dialect and manner, is as certain as that ‘ Les Anglaises pour 
rire’ was a fair jest at Paris on our national gaucherie. By the 
accumulation of such singularities,—those which are true being 
for the most part as incidental to the position of the parties as 
any accident of soil or climate,—Mrs. Trollope sometimes raises 
a laugh, for which she is not greatly to be condemned. There is 
in fact only one semi-national characteristic, on which it is im- 
possible to make the Americans respectable; and that is, their 
slavery. It is of no use to fume about it; but while this lasts, 
there is no more chance of keeping them, in European eyes, on 
a level with what are considered as the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope,—than there would be of getting Sancho Panza chosen 
President of the United States. There is nothing to be done 
for men, that are ‘ busy flogging Becky.’ It will be urged, that 
the English also have slavery. It is too true, that they are made 
to pay for it by a poll-tax ;- but then they keep it in a distant 
apartment by itself, like that which the persecuted Mayor of 
Bristol so oddly made his larder. The Americans, like the 
Arabs of Mocha, have the nuisance in every room in the house. 
Voila de la différence. 

The authoress’s claim to merit arises out of the talent with 
which she exhibits the foibles and follies of some of the middle 
ranks of society, which belong as much to this country as to 
America. Here her success is as complete, as her failure is 
decisive when she comes to put in motion the aristocracy of her 
own country. Whatever may be their defects, Mrs. Trollope is 
not the person to describe them ; she has evidently drawn her 
Gordons and Darcys. by the expenditure of fourpence a volume 
on the circulating library adjacent to her suburban lodgings. 
She is now, however, launched as a successful authoress. As 
she does not promise to go back to America, ample supplies of 
the ridiculous, the petty, and the vain, may be found in any of 
our inland counties; only let her eschew law, and lords, and 
villainy on the romantic scale, and entertain us with the people 
she evidently knows,—the Miss Duncombs, the Mrs. Fidkins, 
and the Mr. Mitchels of some English market-town. 
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Art. XVI.—Third Supplement to the Article on the ‘ Silk and Glove 
Trades’ in No. XXXII. 


MPHE object of the repeated Supplements to the Article named, 

is to gather up from time to time the objections issued 

against the theory of the double incidence of the extra price got 
up by means of duties and prohibitions. 
The ‘ True Sun’ of 8 Oct. 1832, says, 


‘ The theory of the double incidence, amounts to this. According to 
the Westminster Review, the loss which a protective duty causes, on 
every occasion of its operation, is not a single loss. There is a loss to 
the consumer, to the amount of the increase in price, which the pro- 
tective duty in question, imposes upon him. About this extent of loss, 
there can be no doubt. But according to the Reviewer's creed, a 
second loss to the same amount, falls upon the trader, to whom, but 
for the monopoly, the consumer of the monopoly-priced article, would 
have transferred the difference between the natural and the monopoly 
price.’ 

The Review said, that there falls a loss upon this last-men- 
tioned trader and his connexions,—exactly equal to the gain of 
the favoured trader and his connexions, from the forced ex- 
penditure at their shops of the difference between the natural 
and the monopoly price ; and consequently the two, in the 
aggregate, balance each other, and leave the loss to the consumer 
a pure and uncompensated loss. And its object in this was to 
show, that it would not be fair to advance the gain to the 
favoured monopolist as any set-off to the loss of the consumer ; 
and for the simple reason, that it had already been set off once, 
against a loss of exactly its own amount, to wit the loss of the 
disfavoured trader who loses custom by the process. The trick 
to be guarded against, was this. When complaint is made of 
the loss to the consumer, the common answer is, ‘ Ah! it is very 
true; but then, you know, the gain to the monopolist! There 
will be these little fluctuations; and we must be content. It 
is clear that there is no loss in the aggregate; for the loss 
to the consumer on one hand, is at all events balanced by the 
gain to the monopolist on the other; and so, in the end 
there is no loss to anybody.’ The object of the Review was to 
show distinctly, that this is a fraud and a man-trap; that the 
trick is in leaving out the suffering of the disfavoured trade or 
trades ; that the gain to the favoured trades whatever it may be, 
is balanced by the loss to the disfavoured, and that the 
result of this is, to leave the loss to the consumer standing as 
the final balance of the account ; that there are two losses, to 
wit the loss to the consumer and the loss to the disfavoured 
trades, and one gain, to wit the gain to the favoured trades, and 
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that since the two last are equal, the balance left is the other. 

The Review also said another thing; which was, that the 
gain to the favoured trades and the loss to the disfavoured, were 
not only equal to one another, but were each equal in positive 
amount to the other quantity in question, viz. the loss to the 
consumer. The reasons for this conclusion may be seen in the 
preceding Articles, and rest upon the fact, that the whole of 
the price of any object, is divided in the shape of wages and 
profits (with the inclusion in some cases, of rent or monopoly 
gain), among the individuals concerned in its production. But 
whether this was correct or not, would not affect the principal 
result, so long as it is conceded that the gain to the favoured and 
loss to the disfavoured trades are equal to one another. The 
True Sun does not deny that they are equal to one another ; 
though it is disposed to doubt their being also each equal to 
the loss to the consumer. The consequence therefore appears 
to be, that even if this point were given up, it would in no way 
affect the grand result aimed at by the Review. 

Put a particular case, and see how it will stand. Suppose a 
citizen’s wife, before the imposition of a duty on foreign silks, 
to have been in the habit of wearing foreign silk to the annual 
amount of twenty pounds; and suppose that in consequence of 
the imposition of a duty, she is obliged to procure the same 
articles from silk- manufacturers in England by the expenditure 
of twenty-five pounds. It is presumed it will not be denied, 
that the citizen, assuming him to be the keeper of the purse, 
must expend five pounds a year less on something else. Suppose 
then he decides on sending notice to his tailor, that henceforth 
he must trouble him for three suits a year instead of four, and 
hopes he will make them substantial to suit. Js the tailor a losing 
man or not? Put the question to all tailors, present or here- 
after, and the trades connected with them, and let their opinions 
be taken on the point. And if they say Yes,—then let the 
question be put, whether their loss and that of the trades 
connected with them, is not exactly equal to the gain of the 
silk trade and the trades connected with the same. 

Or if the citizen refuses his wife more than twenty pounds a 
year for silk,—she loses the value of four pounds in quality, and 
the tailor, or somebody in his stead, loses four pounds that 
would have been to be expended on him if the citizeness had worn 
silk of the same inferior quality under a state of freedom. Whether 
the sum at issue shall be five pounds or four, depends on whether 
the citizen decides on dealing with the fraudulent silk-trade to 
the amount of twenty-five pounds or twenty; being 20 per cent 
upon either, 
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Hear then how the True Sun proceeds. 


‘To us, this second loss—this double incidence—appears pure 
fallacy. We admit the first loss—the loss to the consumer. And we 
admit a certain derangement in the channels of trade, consequent upon 
the interference by Government, between the consumer and the seller 
of a particular commodity. But there, it appears to us, the influence 
of the monopoly, terminates. ‘The increase of price which the mono- 
polist secures is not lost to the community, after it has found its way 
into the monopolist’s pocket. He expends it, in the encouragement of 
some branch of trade, as certainly as the consumer from whom he re- 
ceived it, would have done. The same amount of nutriment to trade 
is, in all probability, furnished by the monopolist’s mode of expendi- 
ture as by that of his customer—but the channels are different. 
There is, in short, a single loss—and a certain amount of incon- 
venience. 

All this is only throwing dust into the eyes of the tailors. Men 
never doubted, that the silk-monopolist will spend the money one 
way, videlicet upon silk-makers ; but they said the orginal 
owner would have spent it another way, videlicet upon tailors. 
None ever denied, that the gain to silk-makers by the sum’s 
being given to the monopolist, was the same as would have been 
the gain to tailors by giving it to tailors; on the contrary this 
was precisely the thing insisted on, in all sorts of ways in which 
there seemed a chance of making it impressive or intelligible. 
None ever said that in the aggregate, the gain to the monopolists 
joined to the loss of the tailors, did not leave the community’ 
exactly where it would have been in the other way; on the con- 
trary this also was a thing which all manner of pains were taken 
to persuade the public to believe. But the simple point asserted, 
and which the True Sun insists on sinking and concealing, is 
that tailors, and all connected with them, lose by the arrangement. 
It calls it an inconvenience ; and of course the monopoly to the 
silk-makers is only a convenience. Here is one set of men 
struggling to take away their living from another set ; but it is 
not to be aloss, but only acertain amount of ‘ inconvenience.’ The 
one thing needful, and which all possible tailors are called upon, 
if they be men, to look to and see they are not deluded in,— | 
is that tailors lose. The prayer of the silk-monopolists is, that 
they may be allowed to stop the money from the tailors on the 
ground that if it is not in the tailors pocket it is in theirs, and 
therefore there is no harm done in the aggregate ; and this very 
piece of foolish foul play it is, which the tailors or whoever else 
may be the workmen concerned throughout the country, are de- 
sired to have their eyes on. 

The naked fact is, that the moment a trade or mystery, like 
the silk-makers, says ‘ Give us a monopoly,’—it says ‘ Give us 
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leave to take the bread out of some honest man’s mouth of the 
working classes, and out of the mouths of his wife and children, 
in addition to all losses that may fall to him in the character of 
a consumer besides ;’ and this it is that the working classes 
haye been putting together their hard-earned sixpences to 
support and to maintain. If indeed the plot was confined to the 
monopolists, then it was like other jobs, and there is no more to 
be said. Butif a single working-man who was not of the mono- 
polists, was induced to add the price of a day’s labour,—he 
stands as a wronged man, and must only learn to know his 
friends from his enemies better another time. 

The True Sun of 29 Oct. proceeds to attack the system 
of Free Trade generally. It gives the two first and the 
eighth and ninth paragraphs, of the Article on ‘ Free Trade’ in 
the Westminster Review No. XXIII for Jan. 1830 beginning 
‘ The monkeys in Exeter Change,’ &c. ; which, as being in many 
hands already, cannot be again copied here. 


‘In these paragraphs, are concentred the germs of all the fallacies 
which disfigure the reasonings of the supporters of our free trade system.’ 

** Suppose,” says the Reviewer, “ that every individual in the com- 
munity was a producer of some kind, and that every one had a 
‘ protection’ for his particular trade. What would be the result, but 
that each would steal something out of his neighbour's box, with a general 
loss to be divided among themselves, in their character of consumers,” 
&c. There cannot, we apprehend, be a grosser error, than that, which 
this assumption of the Reviewer, involves. If every individual in the 
community was a producer—and if every trade was protected—we 
deny that there would be, necessarily, any loss. The protection to 
each trade, could have no other effect than to raise the prices of the 
preducts of that trade—and as all men are, by the supposition, 
traders, the rise of price in each department, would be only nominal. 
What would it signify, that the baker added a fourth to the price of 
the bread, with which he supplied his customers, providing the 
butcher, the shoemaker, the tailor, and every other producer, added to 
their prices, in the same proportion. ‘‘ Protection” iu such a case, 
would leave each trade undisturbed—‘ protection” would be a clumsy 
sort of machinery, effecting nothing. But, decidedly, such a protective 
system, WouLD Nort, as the Reviewer contends, be attended ‘* with a 
general loss.” 


This is a mere currency deception ; of the same nature as it 
would be to say, that if workmen of all kinds would agree with 
one consent to tie up their right arms, or take some other course 
that should reduce the quantity of work performed with a given 
quantity of time and exertion to one half, prices would rise 
everywhere alike, and everything be as it was before. There 
is one thing that manifestly would not be as it was before; 
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and that is, that a pair of shoes would take two days to make in- 
stead of one, and a pair of breeches would take two days to make 
instead of one ;—and therefore the artists who should exchange, or 
which comes to the same thing, each buy a pair of the other’s 
wares at equal prices, for their own use,—though they might have 
the True Sun’s comfort of seeing the money price of each 
altered in the same proportion, would have the further comfort 
of discovering, that they had each given two days labour, for 
what, but for the intervention of tying up their arms, they might 
have had for one. ‘ Protection’ is forcing people to buy the 
work of a man with one arm. It is saying to other naa 
‘ You shall not have the thing in the way you might have it 
best and cheapest, but it shall be artificially produced in some 
way that is worse. I ama man with one arm, in comparison 
of others you might have it from; and you shall pay me for 
working with one arm; and if we had one arm all round, it 
would be so much the better for us all.’ 

The mistake, therefore, in this,—and a fearful one it is for an 
industrious pocr man to have wasted his money in trying to 
circulate,is in keeping back and denying the fact, that the 
working-classes finally share in the damage, to the extent to which 
they areconsumers. Perhaps they will be told, that they do not con- 
sume much, of goods of foreign origin ;—that though they should 
be made to use bad iron in their tovls instead of good, and pay 
the price of good because it is English,—and live in houses made 
of bad wood instead of good, because itis English,—and pay for 
every ribbon their wives may wear, at the price of a best ribbon 
instead of a second-best, because the second-best are English,— 
it is not much of all these things they use, and therefore they are 
the better for losing on it. But is there nothing else of foreign 
origin, that is of a little more comparative importance to them, 
—for instance, corn? Are the men who subscribe against free 
trade, dull enough to believe that they are to have their dishonest 
protections, and the corn-grower is not to have his? And why 
should he not? According to the True Sun, if there is half as 
much corn and half as much everything else, there can be no 
harm so long as the number of sixpences which jingle from one 
man to another are raised to all in exactly the same proportion. 
It is not the corn, that man lives by; it is the jingling of the 
sixpences. Half a loaf a-piece will be a whole loaf a-piece, if 
there is only a certain quantity of money to pass from one man 
to another. Just as well might a ship with a fortnight’s pro- 
visions on board, pretend to make it a month’s, by an alteration in 
the quantity of the money that was to circulate from man to 
man between the decks, and shutting out supply from abroad. 
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* But the facts, as they meet our view, are very different from those 
assumed in the first hypothesis of the Reviewer. He is himself aware, 
that there are unproductive, as well as productive consumers— and he 
forthwith attempts to show that the productive classes would not gain 
by a protective system—‘‘ that all that is given to one of them, is taken 
from another.” 

‘ In this view, again, the Reviewer errs as widely as he did in the 
former. A system of universal protection to trade—all men being 
assumed to be producers—would, as we have shown, be attended with 
no “‘ general loss.” A system of universal protection, where large 
classes are unproductive consumers, would, on the other hand, most 
undoubtedly, have the effect of throwing all the burdens of the State 
upon these unproductive consumers. ‘lhe immediate—the necessary 
effect of ‘‘ protection,” is, to raise prices—but against this rise of price, 
in all the articles which he consumes, each producer would be defended, 
by the privilege, which, under a protective system, he would exercise, 
of adding to the price of the commodities in which he deals. As 
affecting producers, the universal rise of price, consequent on a pro- 
tective system, would be only nominal—as affecting unproductive con- 
sumers—as affecting those who bring nothing to market —the rise 
would be real.’ : 

Turn to the shoemaker and tailor who tie up each an arm and 
exchange; and see whether, as respects that particular trans- 
action, they have the smallest remedy from the mutual rise of 
price. Then take the case of, for instance, a glove-maker and a 
silk-weaver, whose wives buy and wear a protected ribbon and a 
protected pair of gloves ; and see whether, as respects their own 
consumption, either is any more ‘ defended’ than the others, and 
whether each would not gain alike, by buying a French ribbon 
and a French pair of gloves for two-thirds the price, and having 
the difference to spend on something else. 

‘ The Reviewer, however, not content with denying that producers 
would gain by a system of protection, proceeds, as if he felt instinct- 
ively, the unsoundness of that conclusion, to show cause, why, the 
unproductive classes should not be subjected to greater severity of 
taxation, than the productive.’ 

A clear shifting of the ground. Not a word was there of tax- 
ation at all. What was said was, that the ‘ unproductive were 
to be robbed for love ;’ that there might be some show of reason 
if the industrious classes were to gain by it, but the present plan 
was to rob both productive and unproductive by the invention 
of employing labour to waste. Taking from the unproductive,— 
either with no benefit to the productive or with a loss to the 
productive besides,—has no earthly resemblance to a scale of 
taxation pressing unequally on the productive and unproductive ; 
it is all a mystification. What follows therefore on this part of 
the subject, might be cut off as beside the mark. Some inci- 
dental expressions however demand particular resistance. 
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‘ Free trade exposes the productive classes to foreign competition :: ' 
It must be utterly denied, that free trade exposes the productive 
classes to foreign competition at all. It exposes the monopolists 
who want to sell bad articles at the price of good, to the com- 
petition, not of foreigners, but of their own countrymen. The 
demand of the silk-monopolist, for instance, is, that in order to 
put three shillings into his own pocket, he may be allowed to 
take two shillings from the wife and children of the man who 
makes the cotton-twist that buys the cheaper silks in France,and 
one shilling from the bantlings of the tailor or other workman with 
whom the shilling would have been spent if it had been left with 
the consumer, and another shilling over again from the working- 
man, if he happens to be such, that has the impudence, the 
extravagance, to think of laying out a shilling in silk for a 
Sunday bonnet for his wife. And the excuse for all this unrea- 
sonableness is to be, that the next time the silk-monopolist takes 
four shillings from other people and pockets three,—the odd 
shilling may chance to fall upon a Duchess. The only 
effectual way to oppose this, is to set the suffering classes on 
their defence ;—to ferret out the individuals who are to lose by 
every contemplated act of ‘ protective’ robbery, and bring them 
up to protest against the iniquity. If they are not men enough 


to oppose the taking the bread out of their mouths, they must 
wait till their resolution is sharpened by increased necessity. 


‘ —free trade, while it leads to the greater cheapness of some com- 
modities, throws thousands of artizans out of employment—reduces 
the general rate of wages—and adds to the burdens of all producers.’ 


Free trade leads to the greater cheapness of no commodities 
but those which the monopolist would cause himself to be paid 
for by the plunder of his fellow-artizans ; by the token that it 
enhances prices in all the branches of trade which would suffer 
for the monopoly. Instead of throwing thousands of artizans 
out of employment, it prevents a thousand artizans of one kind, 
from throwing a thousand artizans of another kind out of work ; 
and makes an addition to the advantage of the artizans andevery- 
body else, in so far as they may be consumers of the goods that 
the monopoly desires to raise in price. Instead of reducing the 
general rate of wages, it freshens the rate in all the trades where 
men will voluntarily buy, and makes given wages worth more to 
the receivers besides. It adds to the burthens of producers, 
ouly by preventing one set of British workmen who can make 
what people want to buy, from being burthened with the support 
of another set who cannot. It brings no foreiga labour into 
competition with British ; the competition is between the first 
of these sets of British workmen and the other, 
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The True Sun of 30 Oct. repeats the incomprehensible mis- 
take, of supposing that the question was of subjecting the pro- 
ductive and unproductive classes to a different ‘ share of the 
age of taxation.” When a writer falls into an error of this 

ind, the only resource is to hand him over to the judgment of 
his readers, and beg them to make the due deductions from 
their confidence in his results. 


«« There is no reason,” exclaims our contemporary, “ in saying a 
man shall be protected, while he is producing, but shall be robbed 
whenever he begins to enjoy.” But will the Reviewer venture to 
contend that one man has a better right to be protected ‘‘ when he 
begins to enjoy,” than another man has, to be protected, ‘‘while he is pro- 
ducing?” The productive classes akE NOT PROTECTED, WHILE THEY 
ARE PRODUCING :—Wwhy then, should they consent to the unproductive 
classes being protected, in their business of enjoyment ?’ 


In this there is a palpable double sense. ‘ The productive 
classes are not protected ’—that is, allowed to make the useless 
robbery of one another which is recommended to them; ‘ why 
then should they consent to the unproductive classes being pro- 
tected ’=that is, saved from being ‘uselessly deprived of what 
they have, to see it thrown into the sea. 


‘That men do not, as the Reviewer contends, ‘‘ labour for the 
simple love of labour, but for the love of the enjoyment, they may 
ultimately procure by it,” is a very questionable position, in so far as 
the great body of the productive millions are concerned. ‘That they 
do not labour for the simple love of labour, is undoubtedly true--but 
that they are cheered in their never-ceasing toil, by any prospect of 
“‘ enjoyment,” we must take leave, unqualifiedly, todeny. They labour 
to escape starvation—and each successive day calls them to renew the 
struggle with their gaunt and inexorable enemy. When, therefore, 
the great mass of our fellow-men are denied ‘ protection,” while 
engaged in those processes of production, by which the whole 
community are supported, it well becomes us to pause, before we 
accord protection to the classes, whose business is merely ‘‘enjoyment.” 


The proposal here to the working classes is simply this. ‘ You 
do not enjoy enough ; therefore let it be enacted, that nobody 
shall enjoy at all.” The remedy isan odd one; and is specially 
recommended to the notice of those millions of industrious men, 
who notwithstanding the light of the True Sun, are still of 
opinion that by a decree against all enjoyment, they might have 
something to lose. 


‘ The effect of an arrangement, like that to which the Reviewer so 
scornfully alludes—an arrangement by which the “‘ hard-working 
citizen should be protected,” while “ those who retire upon their 
savings "should be “ robbed,” would, we apprehend, have many 
admirable consequences. In the first place, it would tend to lessen 
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the number of those, who do retire from active labour—while it would 
augment the mass of capital employed in the business of production. 
In the second place, by annihilating the unproductive classes, it would 
create a perfect sympathy between the governors and the governed. 
The unproductive classes have, hitherto, supplied us with law-makers 
—and our laws have, accordingly, been framed almost exclusively for 
the benefit of the unproductive classes. If all classes, however, were 
reduced to the level of producers, the laws would: speedily lose their 
taint of partiality, and the productive classes would not ery for ‘* pro- 
tection” in vain. The immediate effect might be to disturb, the few, 
in their business of “ enjoyment,” but it would at the same time lessen 
the pressure upon the many, and it would, ere long, add incalculably 
to the amount of general happiness. At all events, it must not be for- 
gotten, that ‘‘ protection ” has been rendered necessary, by the misrule 
of the unproductive classes, and that if “‘ protection” falls heavily 
on any class, it ought to fall on that class from whose rapacity it has 
sprung as an inevitable consequence.’ 


A short time ago there might have been some hesitation as to 
the policy of giving increased publicity to the existence of a 
school of political economists, such as the above passages 
demonstrate. As it is, there is nothing to be done but wish the 
conservatives joy of their allies. The strongest confidence may 
be felt, that the reasonable part of the working classes will 
always be numerous enough to keep the unreasonable part in 
order. Yet the phenomenon forms a valid reason, for drawing 
closer the union between those of the middle and industrious 
classes who have property to lose, and the honest aristo- 
cracy. The devil of plunder is abroad, and here is his cloven 
hoof. Those who comforted him, and those who were deceived 
by him, may settle their own affairs with one another and 
with the public ; but there is no reason for withholding any 
portion of the opinion formed of the spirit they are tampering 
with. There he is,—robbery in a red nightcap, instead of a 
squirearchal hat and a qualification for acounty. The saving 
classes and the honest aristocracy, so long as they can hold 
—— have got the central position @ da Napoléon, and 
will be able to move down when need is, upon the plunderers 
great or little, at whichever end of the line they chuse to show 
themselves. 

The statements of 6 Nov. amount only to a repetition of the 
assertion, that if men in general have half as much of everything 
as they might, they may be comforted by an adjustment of money 
prices. 


‘To a producer in England it must signify little whether he pays 
three shillings or two, for his gloves, providing he shall have it in his 
power, in case of paying a half more for the gloves he uses, of adding, 
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in the same proportion, to the price of the commodities, in which he 
deals. The power of doing so, would, as we have shown, be secured 
to him by an efficient system of protection.’ 

The error in this, is simply in leaving out his loss, upon all 
protected goods of all kinds, he may happen to consume himself, 

The ‘displacing of native labour’ (24 Dec.), is non-existent ; 
there is only a shift. The ‘legislative protection’ the monopolist 
solicits, is against the home tradesmen with whom the money 
would be spent he wishes to monopolize. 

To the poor men who have clubbed their little portions to sup- 
port the Corn Laws and continue themselves in half a loaf, the 
only advice that can be given, is to get any of it back again if 
they can. To those of wider influence and greater knowledge 
who joined in encouraging them to the sinful act, the account 
to which these poor men will bring them before the public when 


they find the end of their delusion, will be a correction in 
which the discomfort to the sufferers will be vastly over- 
balanced by the benefit to the community. 





Art. XVIJ.—The Province of Jurisprudence Determined. By John 
Austin, Esq., Barrister at Law.—8vo. pp. 391. London; Murray, 
1832, 


QE of the most profound and original thinkers who have 

contributed to the advancement of human knowledge, 
observes ; ‘ Seeing then that truth consisteth in the right or- 
dering of names in our affirmations, a man that seeketh precise 
truth, had need to remember what every name he uses stands for; 
and to place it accordingly ; or else he will find himselfe entangled 
in words, as a bird in lime-twiggs; the more he struggles, the 
more belimed. And therefore in Geometry, (which is the onely 
Science that it hath pleased God hitherto to bestow on mankind, ) 
men begin at settling the significations of their words; which 
settling of significations, they call Definitions ; and place them 
in the beginning of their reckoning. By this it appears how 
necessary it is for any man that aspires to true Knowledge, to 
examine the Definitions of former Authors ; and either to correct 
them, where they are negligently set down; or to make them 
himselfe. For the errours of Definitions multiply themselves, 
according as the reckoning proceeds ; and lead men into absurdi- 
ties, which at last they see, but cannot avoyd, without reckon- 
ing anew from the beginning; in which lyes the foundation of 
their errours. From whence it happens, that they which trust 
to books, do as they that cast up many little summs into a 
greater, without considering whether those little summes were 
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rightly cast up or not; and at last finding the errour visible, and 
not mistrusting their first grounds, know not which way to cleere 
themselves, but spend time in fluttering over their bookes; as 
birds that entring by the chimney, and finding themselves 
inclosed in a chamber, flutter at the false light of a glasse 
window, for want of wit to consider which way they came in. 
So that in the right Definition of Names, lyes the first use of 
Speech ; which is the Acquisition of Science. And in wrong, 
or no Definitions, lyes the first abuse; from which proceed all 
false and senselesse Tenets ; which make those men that take 
their instruction from the authority of books, and not from their 
own meditation, to be as much below the condition of ignorant 
men, as men endued with true Science are above it. For 
between true Science and erroneous Doctrines, Ignorance is in 
the middle. Naturall sense and imagination, are not subject 
to absurdity. Nature itselfe cannot erre: and as men abound 
in copiousnesse of language; so they become more wise, or 
more mad than ordinary. Nor is it possible without Letters 
for any man to become either excellently wise, or (unless his 
memory be hurt by disease, or ill constitution of organs) excel- 
lently foolish. For words are wise mens counters, they do but 
reckon by them: but they are the mony of fooles, that value 
them by the authority of an Aristotle, a Cicerd, or a Thomas, 
or any other Doctor whatever, if but a man.’ And in the 
following chapter he concludes with saying, ‘The Light of 
humane minds is Perspicuous Words, but by exact definitions 
first snuffed, and purged from ambiguity *.’ 

The complaints which Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and other philo- 
sophers of the last century, made respecting the imperfections 
of the prevalent language for the advancement of ethical science, 
are applicable to the language of the present day. For, 
although Bentham, in those of his works already published, 
has, by the mode of classifying moral and psychological pheno- 
mena which he first exemplified, and by his nomenclature, 
rendered to ethical science much the same service that was ren- 
dered by Lavoisier to the science of chymistry, his improve- 
ments are but slowly adopted in practice, and few of them have 
pervaded the whole of the community. In truth, the ethical 
science possessed by the greater proportion of educated. people, 
is in much the same state as the science of chymistry in 
the days of the alchymist. If all the empirical knowledge of 
the properties of matter acted upon in every-day life, and 
all the insulated phenomena recorded in books, had been classi- 





* Hobbes. Leviathan, ch. iv. 
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fied and divested of barbarous terms, and clothed in precise and 
determinate language, an array of scientific knowledge of 
considerable extent, relatively to the then state of the other 
sciences, might perhaps have been produced. But all names 
and predications relating to the subject, except those of the 
lowest particulars, were vague and erroneous almost in propor- 
tion to their comprehensiveness. ‘There are,’ said Bacon 
when speaking of this subject, ‘ certain degrees of error and 
depravity in words. The least faulty is that of the names of 
substances, which are well deduced, for the notions of chalk and 
clay are just, but the notions of earth inadequate.’ The best 
investigators for a long time after, ‘ passed over the observa- 
tion of instances vulgar and ignoble, and stayed their attention 
chiefly upon instances of mark : whereas the other sort are for 
the most part more significant and of better light and informa- 
tion.” The alchymists disdained all particulars accessible to 
ordinary men, and soared into the seventh heaven of sublime 
generalization. 

And so it is with the moral sciences. Were all the empirical 
knowledge of human nature, all the observations of human 
conduct, or of psychological phenomena, that are possessed by 
experienced people, or are to be found recorded in aphorisms 
and proverbs, or in essays or treatises in books, put together ; 
—were the acts of individuals which are found productive 
of happiness to them without corresponding or greater mis- 
chief to the community, noted ;—were the acts of men in 
communities or masses, which are found beneficial to those 
communities without being prejudicial to other communities, 
clearly recorded, and correctly named;-—a_ considerable 
foundation would be laid for the science of Deontology 
private, -— that is, the knowledge of things that ought to 
be done by ‘ man segregate,’ to use Lord Bacon’s expression ;—= 
and also for the science of Deontolugy public, or the things that 
ought to be done by ‘ man aggregate,’ by men in their collective 
capacity, for the attainment of the greatest happiness,—not of the 
greatest number, as some utilitarians are apt to express it,—but 
the greatest quantity in the aggregate. But though Bentham has 
shown how this work is to be conducted, and has laid the foundation 
of ascience which he has named Deontology*, and has in his 
published works done much towards raising the superstructure, 





* Deontology is derived from the Greek words 76 céor, ‘ that which 
ought to be done,’ and Adyoc, ‘description ;’ and it is here specially 
applied to the subject of morals. Political economy may be said to be 
a branch of Deontology public. 
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much remains to be performed. It would be presumptuous to say 
how much, until the volumes of manuscript (between two 
and three hundred) which he has left behind him, have been 
examined. 

Of the three great instruments for the advancement of 
human knowledge,—experience, observation, and experiment, 
—only experience and observation are generally available for 
the advancement of this branch of science. Since men are 
not to any great extent at the command of philosophers, to be 
placed under various circumstances, or exposed as substances are 
by chymists to the action of various agents, that the results of 
experience may be anticipated, we must note the results of our 
own experience when we happen ourselves to be placed under 
various circumstances, and also carefully observe and note the 
results when others happen to be exposed to the operation of the 
same. Any deficiency of experiment as an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of moral science, must be supplied by the number and 
diligence of the observations. All that Lord Bacon has set forth 
for the advancement of the physical sciences, on the necessity of 
a careful examination of particular facts and occurrences, of 
their classification, and correct designation by language, all that 
he has said about the disregard of those who presumptuously 
attempt to prescribe the limits of human improvement, are as 
applicable to the science in question, as to the physical sciences 
to which he directed his observations. As yet, however, the 
Alchymists in the moral sciences are in the majority. 

As chymistry has had its seekers after the philosopher's 
stone, and physical science its seekers of perpetual motion, 
so moral science has its seekers of ‘ the divine idea,’ and 
its seekers for the principle of ‘ universal benevolence,’ 
meaning, so far as a meaning is to be collected, that it is 
to consist in sacrificing the pursuit of a man’s own interest 
(using that word in its widest signification as inclusive of bene- 
volent sympathy) to the pursuit of the interest of anybody else, 
and asserting, not only that the world will be better governed 
if each disregards his own affairs and attends to the affairs of 
everybody else, but that man’s nature is such as to render the 
adoption of this principle easily practicable. As chymistry had its 
searchers for universal elixirs and occult essences, so moral sci- 
ence has had its believers in innate practical principles, who atthe 
same time affect to be conversant with induction. In divinity, 
instead of utilitarian successors of Paley, acting on the principle 
that it is the will of God that mankind should be made happy, 
there is an increase of the brood of spiritualists, who seek 
to maintain by their figments the empire of the imagination, 
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and the anti-social passions of a malignant asceticism; ‘as if the 
way to obtain heaven in the next world, was by making a 
hell of this.” Everywhere is the field of morals befouled and 
confused by their language, and so little is the mode of con- 
structing moral science by induction from particulars understood, 
that everybody has heard the fierce dogmatist and gloomy ascetic 
Johnson, praised as ‘the great English moralist.’ 


‘ Public instructors have usually erected for themselves, in the field of 
moral action, a high throne ; thence, in the character of absolute and in- 
fallible monarchs, they have dictated to the world below—sent out their 
commands and prohibitions for prompt and peremptory recognition. The 
wantonness of a political ruler has often been the topic of animadversion : 
the self-erected arbitrator, wielding, like the madman in his cell, his 
imaginary sceptre, is in truth more egregiously wanton! A certain 
sense of responsibility, a power of reaction, may contest the despotism of 
an acknowledged ruler ; but where is the consideration which is to check 
the waywardness and presumption of the self-elected dictator of morals ?’ 

‘His tone is the tone of the pedagogue or the magistrate. He is strong, 
and wise, and knowing, and virtuous. His readers are weak, and fool- 
ish, and ignorant, and vicious. His voice is the voice of power, and it is 
from the superiority of his wisdom that his power is derived.’ 

‘ And if all this were so without prejudice to the public, it might be the 
gratification of pride to the individual, pleasure to him, and so much 
pleasure gained. But the misfortune is, that the assumption of this 
authority has for its natural attendants indolence and ignorance. Even 
where precepts are founded on good reasons, the developement of those 
reasons is a matter of considerable exertion and difficulty ; it is a task to 
which few have been found competent. But to set up laws and precepts 
is a task of no difficulty at all—a task to which all men are competent, 
the foolish as well as the wise—a task, indeed, which the foolish are 
most eager to engage in, for ignorance has no more convenient cloak 
than arrogance.’ 

‘ The talisman of arrogance, ignorance, and indolence, is to be found 
ina single word, in an authoritative impostor often met with ; in the word 
“ought”—“ ought,” or ‘‘ ought not,” as the case may be. By deciding 
“ you ought to do this, you ought not to do it,” is not every question of 
morals set at rest ” 

‘ But there is another word which has a talismanic virtue too, and 
which might be wielded to destroy many fallacious positions. ‘“ You 
ought, you ought not,” says the dogmatist. ‘‘ Why ?” retorts the inquirer. 
Why? To say “‘ you ought,” is easy in the extreme ; to stand the search- 
ing penetration of a “ why,” is not so easy.’ 

“Why ought 1?” ‘‘ Because you ought,” is the not unfrequent reply, 
on which the “ why” comes back again with the added advantage of 
having obtained a victory.’ ; 

‘In deciding what is fit to be done, and commanding what shall 
be done, by the authoritative ‘‘ ought,” there is much profit and little pain ; 
little waste of toil, little waste of thought. Observation, inquiry, re- 
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flection—these are all superfluous—as superfluous as they are laborious. 
Folly and arrogance, the blindest folly and the most assuming arrogance, 
find themselves altogether at their ease. By these caterers to the 
moral taste, pleasures are ordered off the table, pains are ordered on 
instead of them ; just as, by the word of the physician of Barataria, the 
meat was marched away from the presence of the famished Sancho: but 
the physician of Barataria did not replace it by poison.’— Extracts from 
unpublished Work of Jeremy Bentham; printed in the Notes to the 
Lecture delivered over his remains by Dr. Southwood Smith. p. 32. 

‘In treating of morals, it has hitherto been the invariable practice to 
speak of man’s duty, and nothing more. Yet, unless it can be shown 
that a particular action, or course of conduct, is for a man’s happiness, the 
attempt to prove to him that it is his duty, is but a waste of words. Yet, 
with such waste of words has the field of ethics been filled. A man, a 
moralist, gets into an elbow-chair, and pours forth pompous dogmas about 
duty and duties. Why is he not listened to? Because every man 
is thinking about interests. It is a part of his very nature to think first 
about interests. It is not always that he takes a correct view of his in- 
terests. Did he always do that, he would obtain the greatest possible 
portion of felicity ; and were every man, acting with a correct view to 
his own interest, to obtain the maximum of obtainable happiness, man- 
kind would have reached the millennium of accessible bliss, and the end 
of morality, the general happiness, would be accomplished. To prove 
that an immoral action is a miscalculation of self-interest—to show how 
erroneous an estimate the vicious man makes of pains and pleasures—this 
is the purpose of the sound and intelligent moralist. Unless he does this, 
he does nothing; for that a man should not pursue what he deems con- 
ducive to his happiness, is in the very nature of things impossible.’— bid. 
p. 36. 


There is a period in which the self-regarding principle is the 
only one in very active operation ; it occupies the whole sphere 
of the mind, scarcely going beyond the mere physical sanction ; 
and conduct is little more than a grasping atimmediate enjoyment 
without calculation of remote happiness or unhappiness. This is 
the merely sensual state, and next in order come the irascible or 
dissocial affections (as they are called by Aristotle) which 
though so distinct in character, operate towards the same end. 
The sensual affections are checked by the operation of the 
irascible, exerted by those among whom the sensual seek their 
gratification ;—by the fear of retaliation and retribution, as the 
natural consequences of resentment. It has been remarked, 
that as in the individual, so in society at large, the affection of 
sympathy is in its weakest state during the earliest period of 
existence. As age and experience advance, it receives additional 
force and efficiency. It extends its influence for the most part 
with the extension of existence, beginning with the small imme- 
diate relations, where the ties of consanguinity, affinity, domestic 
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contract, or friendly intercourse are strongest, and advancing 
with experience and mental culture into a widening field of 
action. Its links become multifarious, and capable of great 
extension. They spread into divers circles, domestic, social, 
professional, civic, provincial, national; some independent of, 
and others connected with each other. And in so much and so 
far as the sympathetic affections can be called into action, their 
tendencies must be to increase the happiness of him who exer- 
cises them; while if these happiness-producing tendencies 
lead to no consequences of a contrary effect, or to none 
of equal amount, the result is a clear accession to the general 
stock of happiness. And thus even the self-regarding affection 
employed as a source of selfish enjoyment, brings into action a 
great mass of public happiness. The very contagion of the self- 
regarding principle is beneficent. A man witnessing the services 
rendered by his neighbour to his neighbour’s neighbour, contracts 
and catches as it were, a propensity to requite the friendliness 
with his own friendliness ; to bestow upon the author of benefits, 
benefits like those he has bestowed. The cheapest mode of 
requital, and considering its extreme facility, not the least effica- 
cious, is on all occasions to give to the benevolent affections an 
outward expression ; to bring into conversation as frequently as 
practicable, the language of good-will. To praise the virtuous 
doing of another man, is to dispense a direct recompense to 
virtue, and at the same time to direct the popular sanction to 
the encouragement of similar acts. And thus does the principle 
of self produce the social affection, and the social the popular, 
and all combine together to increase the general good. 

The processes of obtaining a clear knowledge of the events or 
facts on which moral science must be constructed, and of naming 
them, are so closely connected, that they may for the present 
be treated as one and the same. 


‘ There is no speaking of objects but by their names ; but the business 
of giving them names has always been prior to the true and perfect 
knowledge of their natures. Objects the most dissimilar have been 
spoken of and treated as if their properties were the same. Objects 
the most similar, have been spoken of and treated as if they had 
scarce anything in common. Whatever discoveries may be made 
concerning them, how different suever their congruities and disagree- 
ments may be found to be, from those which are indicated by their 
names, it is not without the utmost difficulty that any means can be 
found out of expressing those discoveries by a conformable set of 
names. Change the import of the old names, and you are in perpetual 
danger of being misunderstood ; introduce an entire new set of names, 
and you are sure not to be understood at all. Complete success, then, 
ig as yet at least, unattainable. But an attempt though imperfect, 
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may have its use ; and at the worst, it may accelerate the arrival of 
that perfect system, the possession of which will be the happiness of 
some maturer age. Gross ignorance descries no difficulties ; imper- 
fect knowledge finds them out and struggles with them ; it must be 
perfect knowledge that overcomes them.’—Bentham. Morals and 
Legislation, chap. xvi. 


Even now, the erroneous opinion is entertained by the mass of 
reading people, as well as by the people at large, that disquisi- 
tions with relation to the import of words (meaning questions as 
to what should be comprehended under the larger terms), 
‘disputes about words,’ are mere amusements of the closet, 
and of trivial practical utility. But whoever examines the sub- 
ject will find, that in affairs of the most extensive influence, as 
well as in the every-day transactions of life, such evils are 
engendered by the want of words ‘by exact definitions first 
snuffed and purged from ambiguity,’ as would ensue in com- 
merce, were each of the numeral figures used with uncertainty, 
or with a varying understanding of its import; as if for 
example, the figure 5 were understood by one party to mean 
six, by another party three, by a third party something differ- 
ent in species as well as quantity. It may be stated as a general 
truth, that in all cases where no rule is pre-established, and which 
consequently admit of doubt, the sincere conception of each 
party as to the signification of terms, is as their desires or their 
interests ; that is to say, opposed to each other. The party 
whose interest or desire it is that the figure 5 should denote six, 
will firmly and sincerely believe, and often resolutely maintain, 
even to martyrdom, that such is its meaning ; and the party whose 
interest it is that the figure should denote three, will have his 
conscientious belief framed accordingly. There being no common 
standard, and no superior arbiter to clear up such misconcep- 
tions between nations, war must determine them. Professor 
Austin, in treating of the anomalous case of the resistance to a 
government by the governed, observes, that if the pretensions 
of the opposite parties on such an occasion were tried by an 
intelligible test, a compromise of their difference would at least 
be possible. 


‘ The pretensions of the opposite parties being tried by an intelligible 
test, a peaceable compromise of their difference would, at least, be 
possible. The adherents of the established government, might think 
it the most expedient : but, as their liking would depend upon reasons, 
and not upon names and phrases, they might possibly prefer innova- 
tions, of which they would otherwise disapprove, to the mischiefs of a 
violent contest. They might chance to see the absurdity of upholding 
the existing order, with a stiffness which must end in anarchy. The 
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party affecting reform, being also intent upon utility, would probably 
accept concessions short of their notions and wishes, rather than per- 
sist in the chase of a greater possible good through the evils and the 
hazards of a war. In short, if the object of each party were measured 
by the standard of utility, each might compare the worth of its object 
with the cost of a violent pursuit.’ 

* * * 

* It really is important (though I feel the audacity of the paradox), 
that men should think distinctly, and speak with a meaning. 

‘In most of the domestic broils which have agitated civilized com- 
munities, the result has been determined, or seriously affected, by the 
nature of the prevalent talk: by the nature of the topics or phrases 
which have figured in the war of words. These topics or phrases have 
been more than pretexts: more than varnish : more than distinguish- 
ing cockades mounted by the opposite parties.’ 

For example, If the bulk of the people of England had thought 
and reasoned with Mr. Burke, had been imbued with the spirit and 
had seized the scope of his arguments, her needless and disastrous 
war with her American colonies would have been stifled at the birth. 
The stupid and infuriate majority who rushed into that odious war, 
could perceive and discourse of nothing but the sovereignty of the 
mother country, and her so called right to tax her colonial : subjects.’ 

‘ But, granting that the mother country was properly the sovereign 
of the colonies, granting that the fact of her sovereignty was proved 
by invariable practice, and granting her so called right to tax her 
colonial subjects, this was hardly a topic to move an enlightened 
people.’ 

‘Is it the interest of England to insist upon her sovereignty? Is it 
her interest to exercise her right without the approbation of the 
colonists? For the chance of a slight revenue to be wrung from her 
American subjects, and of a trifling relief from the taxation which now 
oppresses herself, shall she drive those reluctant subjects to assert their 
alleged independence, visit her own children with the evil of war, 
squander her treasures and soldiers in trying to keep them down, and 
desolate the very region from which the revenue must be drawn ?——-— 
These and the like considerations would have determined the people 
of England, if their dominant opinions and sentiments had been 
fashioned on the principle of utility.’ 

‘ And, if these and the like considerations had determined the public 
mind, the public would have damned the project of taxing and 
coercing the colonies, and the government would have abandoned the 
project. For, it is only in the ignorance of the people, and in their 
consequent mental imbecility, that governments or demagogues can 
find the means of mischief.’ 

‘If these and the like considerations had determined the public 
mind, the expenses and miseries of the war would have been avoided ; 
the connection of England with America would not have been torn 
asunder ; and, in case their common interests had led them to dissolve 
it quietly, the relation of sovereign and subject, or of parent and 
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child, would have been followed by an equal, but intimate and lasting 
alliance. For the interests of the two nations perfectly coincide ; and 
the open, and the covert hostilities, with which they plague one 
another, are the offspring of a bestial antipathy begotten by their 
original quarrel.’ 

‘But arguments drawn from utility were not to the dull taste of 
the stupid and‘infuriate majority. The rabble, great and small, would 
hear of nothing but their right. ‘‘ They’d a right to tax the colonists, 
and tax ’em they would: Ay, that they would.” Just as if a right 
were worth a rush of itself, or a something to be cherished and asserted 
independently of the good that it may bring.’ 

‘Mr. Burke would have taught them better: would have purged 
their muddled brains, and “ laid the fever in their souls,” with the 
healing principle of utility. He asked them what they would get, if 
the project of coercion should succeed ; and implored them to compare 
the advantage with the hazard and the cost. But the sound practical 
men still insisted on the right ; and sagaciously shook their heads at 
him, as a refiner and a theorist.'—- Austin. p. 56. 


The debates on the reform bill abounded with fallacies, which 
in other times could only have been disposed of by the sword. 
All parties cried out for ‘ their rights.’ ‘We contend for our 
right,’ exclaimed the whole Tory opposition, when demanding 
the preservation of the boroughs in schedule A,—videlicet the pre- 


servation of a saleable privilege of disposing of the public money. 
‘ We contend for the right of the people. It is the natural and 
constitutional right of the people, to share in the representation,’ 
exclaimed the popular advocates. And yet had each been 
called upon for definitions, there probably would not have 
been found much difference in their capacity of adducing any 
distinct and coherent ideas, as being comprehended by their 
principal terms. 

Nor are the evils of verbal ambiguities and the want of ethical 
knowledge, confined to the every-day affairs of ‘man aggregate’ 
and ‘ man segregate.’ All philosophers complain that they 
oppose the most formidable barriers to the advancement of their 
respective sciences. ‘ Plato casteth his burden, and saith that 
he will revere him as a god, that can truly divide and define ; 
which,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ cannot be but by true forms and differ- 
ences, wherein I join hands with him.’ ‘ Computations are of 
no service, where men differ about principles, notions, and the 
forms of demonstrations.’ 

Hobbes takes the same side.— 


‘ And truly the geometricians have very admirably performed 
their part. For whatsoever assistance doth accrew to the life of 
man, whether from the observation of the heavens, or from the 
description of the earth, from the notation of times, or from the 
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remotest experiments of navigation ; finally, whatsoevey things they 
are in which the present age doth differ from the rude simpleness of 
antiquity, we must acknowledge to be a debt which we owe merely to 
geometry. If the moral philosophers had as happily discharged their 
duty, I know not what could have been added by human industry to 
the completion of that happiness, which is consistent with human life. 
For were the nature of human actions as distinctly known as the 
nature of quantity in geometrical figures, the strength of avarice and 
ambition which is sustained by the erroneous opinions of the vulgar, 
as touching the nature of right and wrong, would presently faint and 
languish. And mankind should enjoy such an immortal peace, that 
(unless it were for habitation, on supposition that the earth would 
grow too narrow for her inhabitants) there would hardly be left any 
pretence for war. But now on the contrary, that neither the sword 
nor the pen should be allowed any separation ; that the knowledge of 
the law of nature should lose its growth, not advancing a whit beyond 
its ancient stature; that there should still be such siding with the 
several factions of the philosophers, that the very same action should 
be decryed by some, and as much elevated by others; that the very 
same man should at several times embrace his several opinions, and 
esteem his own actions far otherwise in himself, than he does in others ; 
these I say are so many signs, so many manifest arguments, that what 
hath hitherto been written by moral philosophers, hath not made any 
progress in the knowledge of the truth, but yet have took with the 
world, not so much by giving any light to the understanding, as 
entertainment to the affections, whilst by the successful rhetorications 
of their speech they have confirmed them in their rashly received 
opinions. So that this part of philosophy hath suffered the same 
destiny with the public ways, which lie open to all passengers to 
traverse up and down ; or the same lot with the high ways and open 
streets ; some for divertisement, and some for business, so that what 
with the impertinences of some, and the altercations of otiiers, those 
ways have never a seeds time, and therefore yield never a harvest.’ 
—Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government and Civil Society. 
Preface. 

To talk, then, as rhetoricians and sentimentalists do, of 
definitions being mere questions about words, is as wise as 
it would be for chymists or medical men to talk of questions 
to determine what substances should be put together in the 
same bottles and by what labels those substances should be 
designated, as being ‘mere questions about labels,’ of no im- 
portance whatever to the practical man. By compounding 
a discourse with words the import of which is imperfectly 
known, intellectual disasters are occasioned, similar to the 
physical disasters which occur from the ignorant composition 
from unknown’ or imperfectly known substances, or from 
a mistaken composition of them in consequence of the 
bottles being marked with the wrong labels, The business 
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of the ethical philosopher, is to observe facts or operations, 
to note what consequences follow certain collective or indi- 
vidual actions ; just as the business of the man conversant with 
chymistry, medicine, or any other branch of physics, is to ex- 
amine substances, to analyse or separate them, that he may the 
more clearly observe or know them. Both sets of philosophers 
form their subject-matters into the groups the most convenient 
for use; which operation is, perhaps, the one intended to be 
designated by the old logicians as a ‘ real definition,’ or ‘ the 
definition of ¢hings.’ Having thus determined what substances, 
events, mental or moral phenomena, should be grouped together, — 
their next business relates to the labels, or names, by which the 
substances should be designated; and the common duty of both, 
is now to take care that these labels or names are only applied 
to things of the same natyre, and to guard the public against 
misapplications, and point out the consequences. This latter 
portion of the business was, perhaps, intended to be designated 
by the phrase of ‘nominal definitions, or ‘ definitions of 
words,’ as distinguished from definitions of things. Nor (as the 
Archbishop of Dublin has observed in the ninth of his ‘ Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Political Economy,’) is this process of the 
less practical utility with regard to terms in familiar use, than 


with regard to terms that are familiarly introduced into ordinary 
discourse, such as ‘ parallellogram,’ or ‘sphere,’ or ‘ tangent,’ 


> 


‘pencil of rays,’ or ‘ refraction, —‘ oxygen,’ or ‘ alkali.’ The 
learner is ready to inquire, and the writer to anticipate the 
inquiry, what is meant by this or that term. And though in 
such cases it is undoubtedly a correct procedure to answer this 
inquiry by a definition, yet of the two cases, a definition is even 
the more necessary where it is not likely to be asked for;— 
where the word, not being new to the student, but familiar to the 
ear from its employment in every-day discourse, is liable to the 
ambiguity which is almost always the result. If you speak to 
an uninterested hearer of anything that is spherical, or circular, 
or cylindrical, he will probably beg for an explanation of your 
meaning ; but if you tell him of anything that is round, it will 
not strike him that any explanation is needed; though he has 
been accustomed to employ the word indiscriminately in all the 
senses denoted by the other three. ‘Some indeed,’ continues 
the Archbishop, ‘honestly avow their dislike of accurate and 
precise language on this subject, and object to “ the pedantic 
practice of defining terms.” Many of them probably speak thus 
from knowing no better ;—from having a superficial and ill- 
cultivated mind. Others perhaps know well enough what they 
are doing, and are engaged by interest or prejudice on the side 
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of some doctrines which they are conscious cannot abide the test 
of clear and accurate reasoning. The thief, according to Homer’s 
allusion, rejoices in a fog : KAémry S€ re vuKtoc apelvw. 

Mr. Austin has examined the nature of the matters of daily 
interest contained in the great bottles which bear the labels 
Law, Command, Duty, Obligation, Sanction, Sovereignty. He 
has shown the nature of the matters, facts, or things, which 
are, or ought to be, contained in these compartments; and has 
rejected and detected many of the foreign matters improperly 
or mischievously placed there. He has incidentally expounded 
the theory of Utility as a test, and has refuted several prevalent 
objections to its employment. Practical legislators and quasi 
legislators, and those dolers out of ethical drugs the lawyers, 
like practical chymists daily use these bottles, and compound 
and deal out the contents. It is more immediately for the use 
of those who deal in morals and legislation, that the Professor 
has analysed the contents. Asa whole the work is the most 
valuable contribution that has been made to any branch of the 
science of morals and legislation since the publication of Mr. 
Bentham’s treatise. The province of jurisprudence defined, 
claims the same place in a course of ethical studies, as Euclid’s 
Elements in mathematical. 





Arr. XVIII.—Considerations on the Policy, Justice, and Consequences 
of the Dutch War. By Vindex.—London, Effingham Wilson. 
1832. pp, 32. 


V INDEX is a well known public character. He was the 

colleague of ‘Civis’ during the greatest es of the 
American War; and afterwards joined with ‘ Politicus’ in 
opposing the French Revolution. 

He is at this moment called from his retirement by the neces- 
sities of the King of Holland. He begins his advocacy, as need 
was, with a hit at Napoleon and the French republic; both, 
undeniably, great enemies of his principal. 


‘ Very often (though hid under disguised forms,) ambition is the 
real cause [of war], as was the case with the wars of France under 
Louis XIV, and again under Napoleon, who made wars and conquered 
countries in order to parcel out kingdoms to all his relations ; much in 
the same way as a short time previously the great Republic conquered 
little states, in order that they should, like Satellites, revolve with her 
in her orbit, or be incorporated with her, as might best promote her 
power and splendour. —p. 3. 


This is figurative and astronomical ; but the best part about 
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it is the opportunity it gives for refreshing men’s memories on the 
fact, that theconquests of the French republic were the conquests 
of policemen over thieves ; who when a have attempted and 
been foiled, are never quite content with the degree in which 
the victors follow them up into their harbours. They were the 
beating and trampling down, of the predecessors and allies of 
the same men who have just received so signal a defeat in the 
success of the Reform bill; of which it is confirmation strong, 
that the same nation, under no more modifications than are the 
inevitable result of the difference. of times and circumstances, 
should be again found in close conjunction with the supporters 
of freedom here, and have contributed powerfully to that over- 
throw of the common foe, which on the former occasion was 
unhappily confined to the continental branches. And what the 
Republic left unfinished, Napoleon carried on ; the more is the 
pity, that he should have cut himself off from the great source 
of strength, the loss of which, though the momentum of 
the machine continued for a dozen years, ensured his fall at 
last. 


‘ But it would puzzle any one to assign a reason, good or bad, for 
our war against Holland. We have not even ambition to gratify, at 
least as far as we are concerned ; forwhat then dowe makewar ?’—p.¢4. 


A civil question demands a civil answer. The Vindicator 
shall be told for what we have made war. 

Something more than forty years ago, a neighbouring 
nation attempted to mend its government. The classes that 
were living by the robbing of the public here, like wise men 
took the alarm ; and joining themselves with all that was un- 
civilized, brutal, and of ill report upon the continent, attacked 
the nation that started the odious word Reform. The honest 
part of the English community did all they could to hinder it ; 
but the honest and energetic part was then so small, that it was 
miserably defeated, and in various ways expiated the fault of 
ill success, some on scaffolds, some in exile, some under the 
hoofs of yeomanry, and all in plunder. On the continent, 
meanwhile, the success of our allies was great; but unhappily 
an ardent genius forsook the rock from which he had been hewn, 
and a series of military misfortunes threw him into the power 
of the common enemy. That enemy murdered him, and taxed 
us in our bread. For a long time we lay defeated. Our allies 
were subjected ‘to a pretender, by foreign arms; and we were 
told, that the state of Europe was gone by, in which it was pos- 
sible to resist. A large portion of the existing territory of 
France, conveying with it the command of her principal natural 
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bulwark, was cut off and given into the keeping of one of the 
subalterns of the nest of tyrants that weighed upon us. That 
subaltern was nicknamed for the nonce King of the Nether- 
lands. ‘The undisguised object, was to secure the submission of 
France, and through her of England, to the barbarian combina- 
tion of which our Tory clique was district partner. The best 
things cannot last for ever; nor the worst. At last came the 
Three Days of July. The individual who first ‘ endossait ’ the 
uniform of the National Guard, fired a train which communicated 
with the rapidity of light to England. Still, had the enemy been 
alert, he might have extinguished it ; but years of non-resistance 
had caused him to wax dull. On a former occasion when 
France had for a time thrown off the foreign yoke, the English 
tyranny did not give the nation time to think, but assumed 
as a primary and uncontested fact, that by the attempt to 
throw off, the countries were at war. On the present 
occasion, they fortunately hesitated ; the Tory blood had run 
thin, since the old and palmy time. A party on such principles, 
is vanquished the moment it becomes afraid to be outrageous. 
A dozen men sent to the Tower with the vigour of the ancients, 
might have arrested the machine. But instead of that, the first 
communications from England were allowed to bear the news, 
that in England the die was cast, and nothing was wanted but 
togoon. A few weeks afterwards, the advanced posts of the 
barbarian powers were driven from Brussels. Again the fag end 
of Tory domination temporized ; while the feathered Mercury of 
the English Radicals was rolling summé diligentid along the road 
to Brussels, and landed from the first steam-boat with a repre- 
sentative of the Belgian insurgents. Here then was Belgium 
recovered from our enemies. A little week saw it torn from 
between the teeth of our oppressors, and restored to the 
situation of a bulwark to us and our allies. We of the great 
European family of freedom, had one and all approached the 
rampart of the Khine. An important post held out for the common 
adversary. Meanwhile things had gone well in England. The 
junction of the popular interest with the honest aristocracy, had 
driven from office the conductors and supporters of the wars 
against European liberty, and established a liberal of 1792 at 
the heim of public affairs. ‘The difference of two Great Britains 
was thus made; by algebra. The liberal powers proceeded in 
union, to complete the independence of Belgium by negotiation. 
The parties who might be called the actual belligerents, agreed 
to abide by the award; but the delays inherent in negotiation, 
gave time for the beaten faction in England to take heart of grace, 
and encourage the limb of the barbaric combination which they 
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had decorated with the name of King in Holland, to virtually refuse 
compliance. The liberal powers proceeded to act by arms ; and 
the world was cheered with the two great tricolours floating in 
union. Years of dishonour were wiped from the British ensign 
by that single contact,—Caraccioli, Ney, Napoleon ;—an honest 
man may look at it now, and think that at least it is not the flag 
of tyrants and of knaves. The land forces of France laid siege 
to the intruder’s hold in Belgium, and pushed it with the vigour 
of men each of whom knew he was raising a bulwark 
against the invasion of his own hearth by the barbarian. 
The enemy defended himself neither well nor ill; that is to 
say, like a rabbit, he waited till he could be dug into. The 
British Tories were beaten over again in Antwerp; for they 
were in it, and behind it, and round about it; the refusal to 
yield it altogether, was their work, their last struggle, the final 
effort of their hopelessness *. Every French shot was a knell 
to the cause of public injury in England, and a sound of 
hope and confidence to the millions who had just conquered a 
Reform. Does Vindex now know, for what we were at war with 
Holland ? 

All these events are of necessity very agreeable, to individuals 
who began as many as four years ago, hoping against hope, to 
maintain the thesis that the Belgian bulwark ought to be re- 
gained for France. Some wondered, and some exclaimed 
* What will these babblers say?’ The end has in substance 
been obtained ; we have nearly got Belgium, between us 
and the caste of kings. It is vain, however, to try to make all 
sides see things in the same light. The wolf that is to have his 
fangs drawn, will wince and howl, in whatever manner the 
process be begun. Those who love the reign of the barbaric 
powers and profit by it, will naturally grieve at seeing their 
lieutenant expelled from Antwerp. Men in such circumstances 
must not be visited too narrowly. Something must be allowed 
for human feelings and human disappointment. It is a heart- 
breaking thing, as has been elsewhere said, to be crossed in 
despotism ; and the pang extends down to the lowest retainers of 





* See the droll story of Lord Aberdeen’s quoting by mistake in the 
House of Lords oa the 26th of January 1832, a note to the Con- 
ference which was not issued by the Dutch plenipotentiaries till the 30th — 
(La Belgique et la Hollande. Lettre « Lord Aberdeen ; suivie de la Traduc- 
tion de son Discours & la Chambre des Pairs, et de Notes sur ce Discours. 
Par Victor De La Marre.—Bruxelles: Chez tous les marchands de 
nouveautés. Février 1832.) 

+ See the Article on ‘ Béranger’s Songs’ in No. X1X of the Westminster 
Review for January 1829; on the ‘ Change of Ministry in France’ in No. 
XXII for October [829 ; and others. 
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the cause. Let but any humane and considerate person place 
before himself the immensity of the change, and consider the 
draft that is made on the endurance of frail mortality. It is 
not every man who has lived to see the forces he thought his 
own in fee, employed to pull down his usurpations and build 
bulwarks against his hopes of their return. Such sufferings 
may excuse a little ill-humour and a little treason. Time was, 
that the Conservatives made great noise if a man was found 
communicating with a power at war, forwarding a trivial 
plan, or aiding in sketching a campaign or the defeat of the 
opponent’s. But matters are changed now, and the trenches 
before Antwerp were filled with British tories, whom nothing 
but French politeness hindered from stringing up as spies. All 
venomous things have their use and so have these. The trium- 
phant people of Great Britain know better than before, the 
faction with which they have to deal. They have had useful 
opportunity to learn, the abnegation of all law except their 
interests,—the jura negant sibi nata spirit,—characteristic of the 
party which they must either cut off from hope and harbour, 
or be their re-vanquished thralls. 


‘ She [Holland] has done us no injury; she has taken none of our 
ships, though we are taking her’s even without a declaration of 
war.’—p. 6. 


Can anybody state, how many of our ships had been taken 
by the French republic, when our Tories in their terror of reform 
the first time determined to go towar;—or how many the 
second, when they went to war to avoid fulfilment of a treaty ? 
Not that it follows, that to have taken no ships from us is a 
requisite towards making a just enemy; but it does follow, 
that to have taken no ships is not a sufficient circumstance 
to make a war that Tories should be allowed to cry out 
against. 


‘ What has Holland done to you, that you should wish to crush 
her? Do you go to war for Belgium ? What is Belgium to you ?’—p. 7. 


Everything. The interest you take in preventing it, is evi- 
dence that it is everything. Is it possible to see a Tory 
interest, and not to have an interest on the other side? You 
want the Cossacks in Belgium, to threaten France, and through 
France, us. It is the great dunette and outwork before the 
Channel, of the Reform that is behind it; and therefore we 
want to have it for our friends, and you for yours. The Reformers 
of England will give up the Isle of Wight, as soon as see 
Belgium in the hands of the Holy Alliance again. 
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‘ It is now insisted that Antwerp shall be French, or, what is tanta- 
mount, Belgian under French influence, and yet so jealous was this 
country before even of the Dutch, who never would and never could 
do it any harm, that they were not allowed to have either a naval 
arsenal, or a dock-yard, to build ships of war, nay, not even of the 
smallest size.’—p. 10. 


If there is to be a government in this country, which is to 
exist only by forcing foreigners to forego the natural advantages 
nature may have Screonad upon their territories,—it will be put 
down by the refusal of the English people to support it in any 
such odious cause. If there is to be a war of conquest to take 
and keep Antwerp for Great Britain,—propose it, and see how 
many will endure to hear of it. And if there is no chance for 
being supported in taking Antwerp, what chance is there of 
being supported in taking away the use of Antwerp? Suppose 
the French should intimate, they wish very much to take away 
the use of Chatham;—they see certain proprieties too, in 
closing or at all events checking by duties, the navigation of 
the Thames. Why should any man yield to such a demand ? 
And why will any man yield to such ademand? The closing 
of the Scheldt is in truth one of those antiquated horrors, like 
the Slave Trade, which gone-by politicians have been in the 
habit of supporting as the life’s blood of their country, but 
which the modern race of English are heartily ashamed of, and 
would be much sooner induced to make a crusade against, than 
to disburse a shilling to support. Modern England happily 
is not in the condition, which makes her existence identical 
with the power of setting Europe at defiance. She can 
afford to see other nations in possession of the natural force 
which God has given them, as well as an honest man to see his 
neighbours with unshackled limbs. The days of England’s 
tyranny, weighed heaviest on her own people. It was the English 
that were truly vanquished, like the serfs of the feudal lord. 
Just such advantage as the well-disposed mhabitants of a walled 
town had by the power of the feudal robber that domineered 
within their borders,—had the people of England by what the 
Tories called the ‘ domination of the seas.’ Give us our own 
sea, and Reform within it ; and let all other people make the 
best of theirs. The nations of Europe have no natural enemy, 
but ‘ the monarchical principle.’ To drive back the barbarian 
diplomacy into its frightful deserts, and extirpate the domestic 
parties who enlist under its banners, is the grande pensée, the 
single object that civilized men will fight for now. The great 
fraud of commercial rivalry, which taught the masses that they 
were mutual enemies, is everywhere coming down. People can no 
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more be set against people, for the advantage of the common 
foe. Europe is one society, with one enemy. There has been 
much treason, much weakness, and much folly ; mais encore, 
vogue — A time is coming that will pay forall ; so far as 
wasted b ood, betrayed hopes, and ail the ruin that springs from 
cowardice and treaehery, are capable of repair. In the mean 
time, depend on the English people. They know that all they 
have got, can only be preserved by going on. Under their pre- 
sent leaders, if they will march ; iP rot, under those that will. 





Corrections In No. XXXIV ror Oct. 1832. 


In page 443, line 4, for his constituents from Vendée, read his 
friends from Vendée. The original bore simply ‘ the Vendeans ;’ 
but it seemed necessary to add something to make this generally 
intelligible to the English, who have not been in the habit of con- 
necting the name of Vendeans with the popular cause. General 
Lamarque was never Deputy for Vendée ; but he had the military 
command there immediately after the Revolution of July 1830, 
and his conduct was such as to ensure him the attachment of the 
liberal part of the population, which includes all the inhabitants of 
the towns,—the constituency, in fact, that sent Manuel to the 
Chamber. In France, asin England, the men of towns are not to 
be mystified by absolutists. 

In page 522, line 24, for No. XXXII for April 1832, read No. 
XXXII for April 1832. 
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ANSWER TO‘ AN AMATEUR.’ 


The writer of the Article on Gardiner’s Music of Nature in 
No. XXXIV for Oct. 1832, will be glad to be the agent of col- 
lecting and concentrating information on ‘ the best construction 
of the Violin,’ or other subjects connected with the theory of 
sound, if any person interested in such pursuits will forward it 
to him, or point out in what direction it may be looked for 
with success. In the construction of stringed instruments, it 
is not clear that much has been done to Teteusinn with pre- 
cision the effects either of magnitude or form. The forms 
theoretically connected with the phenomena of sound, are the 
paraboloid, and what may be called the parabolic prism ; which, 
for small portions of the respective figures, do not extensively 
differ from portions of the sphere and cylinder. The effect of 
removing the tail-piece in the violin, and its agreement with the 

revious observations of Col. Macdonald, have been noted in the 
Westusineter Review, No. XXXIV, p. 347. The treatise of 
Col. Macdonald further states, that advantage was derived from 
the use of a bridge of box-wood ; but the writer of the Article on 
the Music of Nature has tried various substances and forms for 
the bridge of a guitar where the strings were fixed to the ‘back 
of the instrument, as glass, steel, ivory, ebony, and fir, without 
finding any remarkable difference. The diminution of sound 
caused by the introduction of a tail-piece, might, he thinks, be 
estimated at a seventh or eighth part; which is probably as 
much as the difference between a Cremona and a common 
violin. 

The Article in the present Number on the Harmonics of the 
Violin, was intended to be ‘ written in plain and very clear 
language ;? and as such, may be satisfactory to the Corre- 
spondent. 





Norice. 


Mr. Prendergast, Master of the Free Grammar School at 
Lewisham, is anxious to have it known, that he is not the 
Master that ‘kept the boarders quite separate from the 
foundationers, as they are a different class of boys,’ (See First 
Report of the Charity Commissioners, p. 121. West. Rev. 
No. XXXIV, p. 410. Art. Infant and Grammar Schools) ; 
and that he has succeded to office since. 

Any disclaimers of a similar kind, on the part of successors 
to abused institutions, will be communicated to the public on 
being sent to the Westminster Review. 
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